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CHAPTER I. 

" When jealous pangs fond hearts invade , 
They summon pride unto their aid 
And it can outward calm impart, 
While inly bleeds the tortured heart; 
Can smooth the brow, and check the tear, 
While yet the lov'd one lingers near. 
But ah! how soon pride's reign is o'er 
When the beloved is seen no more ; 
Then gush the tears that had he seen , 
Perhaps no cause for tears had been, 
And pride no longer can sustain 
The wounded heart that writhes in pain." 

When Louisa Sydney awoke from ber agitated slumbers, the 
morning after she had seen Strathero at the Coliseum , she felt for 
the Orst few minutes a vague sense of pain and sorrow , similar to 
that experienced when one is first aroused from an afflicting dream. 
Had she indeed been dreamiog? was the first question that pre- 
sented itself to her mind , but too soon came the sad recollection 
of what she had seen and heard the previous night — the, tender 
attention with which Strathern bent down to listen to the low 
accents of his lovely companion , and the earnestness with which 
he replied to her — and tears, bitter tears, chased each other 
down her cheeks. Beautiful as the lady she had seen walking with 
him really was, Louisa Sydney, in the self-torturing spirit of 
jealousy, exaggerated her charms, and drew the most disparaging 
comparisons between them and her own — in the excess of her 
humility , almost finding an excuse for the Infidelity of her lover in 
the superior attractions of her rival . But his deception and hypo- 
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crisy she could fiod no excuse for. This shocked and pained her, 
for it destroyed her respect for him. She had not only passionately, 
fondly loved Strathern, but had entertained for him a sincere 
esteem , the only sure basis for a lasting aflfection. Now , all this 
fair edifiee of love was shattered to the ground, and its overthrow 
had so severely injured the heart where it was built, that she felt 
she should never more experience the happiness so lately her own. 
Henceforth in whom could she conOde , when he who seemed the 
very soul of truth and honour could thus deceive? And were all 
the vows of love, the interchange of thoughts, that had served to 
bind them so closely and fondly to each other , nothing more — 
on his side , at least — than a part of that system of deception 
practised to win the fortune of the heiress, that he might lavish it 
on the real obj ect of his attachment ? * * Ah I who would be rich ? " 
thought the weeping girl , as she writhed in agony over the de- 
struction of her cherished hopes, and opened her mind to the cruel 
suspicions forced on her by the detection of her lover's falsehood. 
**Were I poor, he would not have sought me and I should not 
now have to mourn over the ruin of my happiness. ** 

Mrs. Sydney found her daughter pale, and suffering, but 
Louisa had now schooled herself to conceal, if not to conquer, the 
violence of her grief, and her mother was gratified at observing the 
calmness of her demeanour, until, after a closer examination, 
she saw how much the effort cost her daughter. 

*' Mother," said the agonised girl, ''I have reflected much 
and deeply on the painful position in which I at this moment 
stand, and, to escape future regret, I have determined on once 
more seeing Strathern. It is due to him; and, whatever the 
result of our interview may be, I shall hereafter feel more satisfied 
that I did not deny him an opportunity for explanation, if, indeed, 
an honourable one can be found." 

''My precious child , I don't wish to curb your inclination on 
this point, but indeed, Louisa, I fear an interview, under 
existing circumstances, will only serve to inflict additional pain on 
you." 

**Then you no longer think, mother, that he can be guilts 
less?" and the blush that rose to the cheek of Louisa , previously 



pale as Parian marble , betrayed the deep emotion occasioned by 
this proof tliat her mother did not now offer any plea in favour of 
her lover. '* You are silent, mother, but too well do I know how 
to interpret that silence. It convinces me that yoo , like me , are 
assured that the person we saw him with last night is not such a 
one as my affianced husband should be seen with." 

'*But what object do you propose to yourself, my child, by 
this interview?" said Mrs. Sydney, evading to notice her daugh- 
ter's interpretation of her silence. 

''My project, mother, is to force myself to assume as calm 
an aspect as I can — my pride will , I trust , enable me to conceal 
my feelings — and receive him as much in the usual way as will be 
possible with my altered sentiments, and thus give him an op- 
portunity of explaining who the person is with whom we saw 
him." 

'* Alas ! my child , I fear it is a subject on which he could not 
touch with you or me. A night's calm reflection has brought me 
to think that there is, there must he, something very wrong in 
what we last night witnessed. No prudent woman would be seen 
alone with any man who was not her husband or brother at such an 
hour, and in so lonely a place. We are acquainted with every 
one in good society here , but the face we then beheld was that of a 
total stranger." 

Louisa Sydney slightly shuddered , and became of a death-like 
paleness. She pressed her hands to her heart, as if to still its 
beatings, and presented such a picture of woe, that her mother 
could no longer repress her tears. 

"You weep, dearest mother, and forme! you who have had 
long years of so much sorrow ," and extending her arms towards 
her parent, who pressed her daughter to her breast, they for some 
time mingled their tears together. No attempt at consolation could 
have been half so efficacious as the deep sympathy of her mother, 
thus so unequivbcally expressed, and Louisa | Sydney felt that 
never until the last few hours had she really known how to estimate 
the maternal heart, with its inexhaustible stores of tenderness and 
commiseration , which now , in her hour of need , sent gushing 
forth its waters of balm, to soothe and heal the wounds of her 



lacerated heart. When relieved by tears , Louisa again expressed 
her desire to see Strathern once more. 

^'It may be a weakness, dear mother, but I pray you. to bear 
with me, when I urge this wish of mine against your opinion. I want 
to judge for myself how he will look and act when we meet, and 
whether it willbe possible for him to assume his usual tenderness 
of manner and fond devotion after what we have seen. If he can, 
why then I think I may bring myself, as I ought, to rejoice in my 
deliverance from such a husband." 

But alas ! the changeful colour and trembling lips the agitated 
girl but too well betrayed that, whatever might be the result of 
the purposed interview, the time was yet far, far distant when, 
however her reason might approve it, her rupture with her lover 
could become a source of satisfaction to her. Even firmer minds 
than Louisa Sydney's might be pardoned for the feverish anxiety 
that now filled hers in the trying position in which she found her- 
self placed. Strathern had been so truly loved , had filled her 
heart and her thoughts so wholly during the last few months, had 
so entirely occupied the present and mingled with every plan, 
every hope of the future , that she could not tear his image from 
her breast without almost breaking the heart with whose very 
fibres it was entwined. To think of him of whom she had made an 
idol, now degraded and worthless, was torture, was agony. The 
present was insupportable , and the future she dared not con- 
template. Forgetful of the precepts of religion , that only true 
consolation in all earthly trials, she prayed for death , thoughtless 
of how unfit she was, with a heart filled with love for man, to 
meet the presence of her divine Creator. Mrs. Sydney, unwilling 
to give pain by opposing , at length yielded to the wish of her 
daughter. Louisa arose from her bed , but such had been the 
effect of sorrow and disappointed affection on her delicate frame 
that it was long before she could get through the duties of her 
toilet. When Nurse Murray presented one of the favourite robes 
of Strathern, and the ribbons lately selected by her youthful mis- 
tress in compliance with his taste , a burst of fresh tears streamed 
down the cheeks of Louisa as she waved her hand to have them 
put aside. 



^* Give me a black silk dress /' said she , feeling that it would 
be a mockery to attire her person in gay colours, while all within 
was dark and cheerless; and Mrs. Sydney, who well understood 
what was passing in her daughter's mind , remembered how she, 
too , long after the prescribed time for wearing black had expired, 
turned with distaste from the coloured dresses presented for her 
use by officious friends. Not so did Nurse Murray feel. "Oh! 
what a pity it is ,*' thought she , ** that my darling young lady will 
put on that gloomy black. It never was becoming to her, even 
when she was well, but now, when she looks as pale as a ghost, 
and has the tears springing into her eyes every minute , it will 
make her look plain , if any dress could have that effect. Besides, 
I can't bear that he should have the satisfaction of seeing her 
looking ill. It will be just for all the world like saying *see how 
miserable you have made me,' and no woman , be she the highest 
or the poorest, should ever let any man, not even the best of 
them , know that he has such a power over her. I know the sect. 
They are all alike, and never to be trusted with power. If God 
made us the weaker vessels, as we are called , hasn't he given us 
cunning to keep the strong in order? For what else have we our 
tongues, of which the stoutest men are afraid, and our tears, 
which the rudest cannot withstand? Wouldn't the horse master 
his rider if he only knew his own strength and the other's 
weakness? but the rider conceals both, and masters the poor 
animal, by never letting him know his own power. This is 
what we women should do. We ought never to let the 
men know how weak, how fond we can be, but, like the 
rider with the horse , make 'em believe we are strong and 
powerful." 

Nurse Murray would have given expression to her thoughts had 
she been alone with her young lady, even at the risk of displeasing 
her, so firmly was she persuaded of the wisdom of her own opinion 
on the momentous subject in question, but the presence of Mrs. 
Sydney, of whom she stood in a certain degree of awe, imposed 
silence on her, so her youthful mistress missed the opportunity 
ofhearing her sentiments, all of which were founded on her own 
experience in matrimonial life , and on the yielding disposition of 
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her meek-hearted helpmate , over whom her sclf-wlU and power 
of rhetoric had achieved an easy conquest. 

'*No," resumed Murray , " / would have put on my most be- 
coming dress and gayest ribands , and, so far from letting him see 
that he had the power of grieving me , I would have pretended — 
ay, even tliough my heart was breaking, that I would — to be io 
the highest spirits imaginable, until 1 had brought him to sub- 
mission. Ah! well-a-day, what a pity it is that women should 
ever grow old , and so lose the power of tormenting. Perhaps, 
after all , it is as well my poor husband was removed from this life 
before I had lost my empire over him, which , probably, when he 
had seen me grow old , would have been the case , and I never 
could have borne to see him set up to have a way of bis own. No I 
that would have broken my heart outright, while now I have the 
comfort of reflecting that up to his last hour I never allowed him 
to think or act for himself, and this is a great consolation." 

While these cogitations were passing in the mind of Nurse 
Murray, her hands were occupied in dressing her young mistress, 
who, totally passive under her operations, with eyes averted from 
Blr mirror, longed to be released from the irksome task of adorn- 
ment, now that she no longer sought to please. It was but the 
previous day that she had felt a pleasure in that which at present 
fatigued and annoyed her. How well she remembered every trivial 
Incident connected with the toilet of the preceding morning. How 
she had half offended Nurse Murray by declining to wear the robe 
she had prepared for her , because it was the one which Strathern 
least liked. How glad she had felt when her mirror had assured 
her that her dress was peculiarly becoming — not from vanity, for 
Louisa Sydney was not a vain woman , but simply because she 
knew that it would give pleasure to her lover to see her looking 
well. And now she no longer had an object to induce attention to 
her dress , no longer a desire to appear to advantage in his eyes 
whom alone she had hitherto wished to please. However re- 
cherchS , or becoming her attire might be , how could she hope to 
compete in personal attraction with the lovely woman whom she 
had beheld him with the night before. No ! all was now over. 
Henceforth she would abandon herself to the drei^y fate which his 



infidelity and falseliood had prepared for her, and await as best 
she might the death which she doubted not must sooner or later 
follow sufferings like those endured since the previous night. 
Poor Louisa ! she had yet much to learn in the science of afQiction 
— that science , the first rudiments of which she had but so lately 
begun to acquire , and whose lessons require a patience which 
time alone can bestow. She had yet to know that death comes not 
when prayed for, or else how few among the young, who, shrink- 
ing under the first disappointment of the heart , implore it, would 
ever arrive at maturity. When such a disappointment first falls 
on the young heart, palsying its finest and most generous im- 
pulses , an all-engrossing selfishness is apt to replace the nobler 
qualities that had previously characterised it, and it is not until 
sorrow has tried it that it resumes its former purity. This was 
now the case with Louisa Sydney. Alive only to the bitterness of 
her own grief, she forgot, in her desire to escape from it by the 
death which she invoked, how desolate, if deprived of her only 
child , her sole consolation on earth, would that fond mother's lot 
be who now lived but for her. 

Supported on the arm of Mrs. Sydney, her daughter, tre- 
mulous with emotion , entered the saloon and took her usual place 
there. Every sound agitated her, and the symptoms of her agi- 
tation were so evident, malgrS all her efforts to conceal them, that 
her mother once more entreated her to abandon her project of 
seeing Strathern , and let her receive him , but Louisa was not to 
be persuaded, and while her mother was yet urging her, Strathem's 
well-known step was heard in the ante-room , and in the next 
moment he entered the apartment. His step was buoyant, and 
there was a joyousoess in his aspect and in the very sound of his 
voice, as he approached and uttered the customary salutations, 
little in unison with the feelings of those he addressed. Notwith- 
standing that both Mrs. Sydney and Louisa endeavoured to appear 
as usual, there was a gravity, if not a sadness, in their coun- 
tenances and manner that instantly struck Strathern, and subdued 
his cheerfulness. 

'*Has anything occurred — have eitluir of you been ill?" de- 
manded he with evident anxiety, looking from one to the other. 
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''Yes, yoa, dearest, I now see have been suffering," and he 
again took Louisa's trembling hand , and pressed it to his lips. 

'*I have not been quite well," said she, * 'but it was nothing 
serious, a mere slight and temporary indisposition." 

'*I wished so much to get to you last night , but found , to my 
annoyance, that it was impossible. There was no means of 
escaping from my friend until it was too ^ate to present myself 
here." 

Louisa felt the blood mount to her cheek at this falsehood, 
which she received as an irrefragable proof of the hypocrisy and 
unworthiness of her lover, and Mrs. Sydney, calm and patient as 
she was in general , esperienced a sentiment of indignation she 
found it difficult to repress. Strathern , who observed Louisa's 
blush , attributed it to anger at his not having come to her the pre- 
ceding night, and felt vexed at her still continuing to betray her 
displeasure. 

'^Then you remained with your friend the whole evening," ob- 
served Louisa. 

^^ Yes ; after dinner I accompanied him , it being a fine moon- 
light night, in a drive around Rome, where he has never pre- 
viously been , in order that he might see the exterior at least of 
some of the objects that he most wished to behold. He is quite 
unable to walk , and so infirm that I fear there is but little chance 
of his ever recovering." 

This statement, delivered without the slightest symptom of 
embarrassment on the part of the speaker, conveyed such a con- 
viction to his hearers that dissimulation and falsehood were ha- 
bitual to him , that both felt their disgust and anger considerably 
increased. One of those dead pauses ensued so disagreeable when 
the individuals composing a small circle are under a constraint, 
and yet wish to avoid betraying their consciousness of it. Stra- 
them turned to Mrs. Sydney, whose general equanimity and pe- 
culiar kindness to himself he had so often experienced , as if to 
seek a solution of the cause of the incomprehensible change in the 
manner of his affianced wife , but a gravity almost amounting to 
sternness , never previously observable in the countenance of that 
lady, checked the enquiry that hovered on his lips, and increased 
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the painful seD$e of embarrassment that stole over him. With 
some effort he again essayed to break the spell of silence , and ha- 
zarded some commonplace remark on the weather, that never 
failing resource of an Englishman to keep up a flagging conversa- 
tion or renew a dropped one. But this experiment was unsuccess- 
ful , for it drew only a monosyllable from one of the ladies. Stra-> 
thern felt his displeasure growing into real anger , as he sat eyeing 
alternately mother and daughter, and endeavoured to find a cause 
for their inexplicable coldness and reserve. Was his having d^ 
voted one evening to an old and dear friend to be punished as if he 
had committed some deep offence? and was Mrs. Sydney, instead 
of using her exertions to make her daughter sensible of the unrea- 
sonableness of her displeasure for such a trivial cause , to evince 
herself an equal degree of dissatisfaction? If so , then had he but 
little chance of happiness in his proposed union with her daughter, 
and his marriage with the beloved object of his affection , hitherto 
looked forward to with joyful anticipation as the crowning of his 
felicity , would be but the commencement of a life of despotism 
ODher part , and contemptible submission , or open rebellion on 
his. No , such a prospect was too dreadful to contemplate ! He 
must come to an explanation with Louisa, must establish an 
understanding that would restore the happy future with her which 
he had previously expected, or — he must break with her for ever. 
And yet, angry as he was, he dared not reflect on the possibility 
of losing her, without a pang that made him sensible how closely 
interwoven her image was with his hopes of happiness — nay, 
with his very existence itself. He trembled lest, in his present 
state of irritation , he might be hurried into the expression of his 
feelings, and give utterance to aught that might widen theunao- 
countable breach between them , so he determined on withdraw-* 
ing, and remaining absent a few hours until his mind had re- 
covered its calmness. He arose, pleaded an engagement, and 
approached to take the hand of Louisa. It was accorded to him 
with an air of such freezing coldness that he scarcely retained it a 
moment in his , yet he still lingered in the room , expecting the 
usual invitation to dinner. It, however, came not, nor when he 
was leaving the room was a single word said by either mother or 
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daughter that indicated a desire or an eipectation of Beeing him 
again that day. What did, what could all this strange conduct 
mean ? He could not form eren a suspicion , unless it originated 
in his not having returned to spend the previous evening with 
Louisa , as she had expressed her wish that he should. And yet 
the punishment was so very much disproportioned to the offence 
— if, indeed, offence it could be really termed — that he could 
not reconcile it to his knowledge of Mrs. Sydney and her daughter's 
character that they should thus act. He left the house in a state 
of great agitation, and was proceeding to his hotel , when, nearly 
at its door, he met the carriage of Lord Delmington, with its 
owners in it. He would have retreated from them , so unfit did he 
feel at that moment for holding intercourse with even his most 
esteemed friend, but, unfortunately. Lord Delmington caught 
sight of him, and, stopping the carriage, said, *' We were just 
going to your hotel in search of you , my dear Strathem , for I 
want you to take Mary into St. Peter's, as I cannot have the plea* 
sure of doing so myself. Come into the carriage.*' 

Strathem paused, and gladly would have made some excuse 
for not complying with his friend's request, but Lord Delmington, 
with the impatience that often accompanies ill-health , exclaimed, 
**Come, Strathem, don't stand waiting," and mechanically, the 
step being let down by the servant, Strathem entered the carriage. 

'*I fear we have interrupted you when you have some other 
engagement," said the beautiful woman who was seated by Lord 
Delmington, and who, with all a woman's tact, perceived in an 
instant that Strathem would have preferred not accompanying 
them. 

**No great matter if we even do make him break an engagement 
for once ," observed Lord Delmington; **for , as we positively go 
away to Naples to>monrow, he will be soon quit of the trouble of 
lionising us." 

Strathem said something civil about his having pleasure in 
being of use to Lady Delmington, though wishing himself a 
hundred miles off while he uttered the words , and they proceeded 
to St. Peter's. Haifa dozen carriages were drawn up in front of the 
dinrch as the one he was seated in approached, and he, having cast a 
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harried glance of enquiry to ascertain ^vbether they belonged to any 
of his acquaintances, was glad to find they did not, for he was 
unwilling to be seen [alone with a strange lady, and above all one 
whose beauty was so remarkable as to attract all eyes, and yet 
whose position was so equivocal as the one with whom he was 
about to enter St. Peter's. 

*»I will drive up and down," said LordBelmington, "while you 
take Mary round the church. You need not hurry yourself, dear- 
est,*' resumed h%, addressing himselfto bis fhir companion, who 
was unwilling to leave him, ''for as lam not able to enter this 
glorious temple, it will be a pleasure to me that you should see it." 

Strathern gave his arm to Lady Delmington to ascend, and was 
lifting the heavy curtain that drapes the entrance, when on the 
inner side of it, he found himself vis-a-vis to Mr. Rhymer, and 
so close that there was no avoiding him. The eyes of the old man 
became rivetted on the beautiful face of the lady, which never 
could have appeared to greater advantage than at that moment, 
when lighted up by the enthusiastic admiration which the first 
sight of that wondrous fane excited. 

"Ah! you here," observed Rhymer, eitending his hand to 
Strathern, "and, as I see, leading an angel to the shrine of a 
saint." 

Lady Delmington blushed at this florid compliment , and her 
heightened colour rendered her still handsomer. 

"You are indeed a fortunate man," resumed Rhymer , "for 
you seem to exist in an atmosphere of beauty. I never see you that 
you are not escorting some one of earth's fairest daughters. May 
I claim the privilege of an old man , and ask to be presented to 
your lovely companion?" 

Strathern felt the blood rise to his cheek, and the conscious- 
ness that his confusion and embarrassment were visible to Rhymer, 
whose eyes were fixed with a searching earnestness on his face, 
increased both. "Another time, perhaps," muttered he, mo- 
ving abruptly away with the lady, and leaving Rhymer standing 
as if rooted to thtf spot. 

"How very disagreeable," said Lady Delmington, in her 
sweetest accents, "Isaw you were embarrassed, but who could 
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have imagined that we should have met any one , who would thns, 
sans ceremome, ask to be presented to me? Who is that old 
man?'* 

'*He is no other than Rhymer, the poet." 

"What! the author of some of my most favourite poems! I 
am sorry I did not know him. Oh ! Mr. Strathern, what a temple 
— and how instinct with grandeur and beauty ! What would I not 
give that my dear Francis were her^ to behold it. Every sight loses 
half its attraction for me when he cannot share the delight of seeing 
it with me." 

Though in no mood to be pleased with anything at that moment, 
Strathern could not resist feeling the charm spread around her by 
the young and artless being by whose side he walked through that 
glorious fane, as, rapt in the contemplation of its countless beau- 
ties, and the sublimity of the whole, she now moved silenlly 
along, seemingly forgetful of his presence. At length she awoke as 
from a dream , and said , ^'Now let us go to Francis. How sel6sh 
of me to have stayed from him so long." 

To account for the embarrassment in which Strathern found 
himself placed with regard to avowing at once to Louisa Sydney 
the new female acquaidtance he had formed, and the visit with her 
the preceding night to the Coliseum, we must inform our readers 
that when he went to the hotel to dine with Lord Delmington , he 
was never more surprised than on being presented to a young 
and lovely woman as his lordship's wife. The tale Lord Del- 
raington had to tell was a brief one. He had fallen in love with the 
only daughter of his tutor, a clergyman with whom his father had 
placed him after he had left college. The moment the conscientious 
Mr. Ravensfleld had discovered the attachment , he revealed it to 
the Marquis of Roehampton , who instantly summoned his son to 
the paternal home, when , having reproached him with a severity 
little calculated to work the desired effect, he prohibited him, 
under pain of his eternal displeasure, ever again to hold inter- 
course with the object of his affection , whom he designated as an 
artful and designing girl, while he stigmatised her worthy father 
as a hypocrite , who hoped to win his consent to the ennobling his 
low-born daughter by an affected Show of honour in revealing the 
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attachment of his degenerate son. The health of Lord Delmington^ 
always delicate , sank beneath bis separation from the innocent 
and iovely Mary Rayensfield, and the harshness of his father. 
The Marquis of Roehampton , alarmed by his danger , consented 
to his son's adopting the advice of the physicians consulted, and 
proceeding forthwith to Italy. Lord Delmington found means, 
ill as he was , to evade the watchful care of his stern parent. He 
harried to the parsonage to take leave of his adored Mary, and to 
renew his vows of unalterable and devoted love. He found it 
empty. The worthy clergyman had died a few days before, leaving 
his orphan child nearly portionless , and dependent for a home on 
the kindness of an elderly maiden lady of limited means, who 
resided in the neighbourhood , and who had taken a deep interest 
in her since the death of her mother. Lord Delmington's resolu- 
tion was instantly taken. He determined to wed his dear Mary at 
once, and to make her the companion of his visit to Italy. His 
impassioned pleadings won the consent of the lovely girl, and her 
protectress, who, aware of the insulting letters written by the 
Marquis of Roehampton to Mr. Ravensfield — letters that she 
firmly believed had greatly accelerated his death, felt a pleasure 
in thinking that the orphan would, in spite of the harsh and unjust 
marquis , be elevated to a station from which he could not dis- 
possess her. The marriage was celebrated in her presence and that 
of two other chosen friends of the late rector, and it was agreed that 
it should not be declared until the youthful pair were beyond the 
reach of the stern father's anger, which his son's precarious state • 
of health rendered him unfit to cope with. Lord Delmington made 
Strathern promise not to reveal his marriage until the disclosure 
had first been made to his father, which he meant should b^ in a 
short time. 

The seclusion in which the Marquis of Roehampton had im- 
mured his only son, had tended to keep him in a state of ignorance 
with regard to a knowledge of the world and its conventional usages, 
seldom to be found in a man of high birth who had reached the 
age of twenty-three. Little, therefore, did Lord Delmington 
imagine that, by concealing his marriage, he was exposing the 
fair fame of the object dearest to him in life to the most injurious 
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suspicions; and that, as the companion of his travels, Mary, the 
pure-minded , innocent Mary, was supposed to have no legitimate 
right to his protection. 

When dinner was over , he proposed that Strathem should ac- 
company him and his wife in a giro^ which his friend could not 
well refuse ; and when they drove to the Coliseum, he asked Stra- 
them to conduct her to the interior of it. The conversation over- 
heard by Louisa bore reference to the promise of secresy relative 
to the marriage exacted by Lord Delmington , and which his wife 
was as anxious as himself should he kept until her husband's 
health was sufficiently improved to enable him to bear up against 
the first burst of his father's wrath on hearing of it. Strathern had 
urged his friend no longer to delay writing to his lather, or to 
expose Lady Delmington to animadversion , and thus was he un- 
willingly involved in a false position without any fault of his own. 

CHAPTER 11. 

**ir wealth can many blessings grant 
Unknown to those who pine in want, 
It also can some ills bestow 
That poverty can never know: 
The sated appetite, the spleen, 
The tedious hours that intervene 
'Twixt pleasures that amuse no more 
Vfhen once their novelty is o'er, 
The parasites, toi'dhant friends, 
Intent to gain their private ends '- 
From these exempt, Poverty! 
V^Thaie'er thine ills, thou still art .free." 

It is long since we parted with Lord Fitzwarrien and his tra- 
velling companion , Webwortb, who pursued their route, per- 
fectly regardless of the objects on it that attract other tourists , the 
first, thinking only of the defective breed of horses he noticed at 
the post houses as compared with those of England ; and the se- 
cond commenting on the luncheons and dinners furnished to him 
at the different inns. Modern travellers find a pleasure in tracing 
the journey of Horace to Brundusium , and smack their lips when 
thinking of the Falernian wine he partook of oa his way; but our 
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travellers would not have been satisBed with such simple fare as 
that noted by the Roman poet, and the diary kept by Webworth 
would have proved the progress made in the science de bouche in 
the nineteenth century, so elaborate were the **penc]llings by the 
way" jotted down by that epicurean of the best plats to be had at 
the different albergos. Arrived at Venice , the surprise of Lord 
Fitzwarren could only be equalled by his anger when he discovered 
that there were no horses there , and that gondolas served in the 
place of carriages. "What a vile city!" said he. '* I am glad It 
is going to ruin , for who but fools would have built one where 
horses could not be? " 

Strange to say, he had never read any account of this sea-born 
capita] , and was, consequently, in perfect ignorance of its pecu- 
liarities. *'Our stay here shall be brief/' resumed he, "for I 
shan't be caught spending many hours in a place where no horses 
are to be seen." 

A laquais de place, who understood a little English, hap- 
pening to overhear this remark , as Lord fitzwarren stood at the 
door of the Leone Bianco, came forward, and assured my lord 
that, if he would condescend to put himselfnnder his guidance, 
he would lead him to see the 6nest horses in the world. 

"Lead on, then, my hearty, and the sooner the better, for 
I long for the sight of one of my favourite animals as a fish does for 
water." 

But when they arrived at the Piazza de San Marco, and the 
celebrated bronze horses there, were pointed out to him, he 
laughed the laquais de place to scorn , and declared it was an im- 
position to stick up horses as a sign when no living ones could be 
had in the place. Nay, more, he pronounced the long-admired 
work of Lysippus to be a poor thing, asserting that the animals 
showed no blood, and were clumsy brutes. In vain did the voluble 
Venetian relate the fame and travels of these steeds, always the 
meed of victors from the remote epoch when Augustus , after the 
defeat of Antony , removed them from Alexandria to Rome , down 
to their enlevement by the noodern Cffisar, the Emperor Napoleon, 
who considered them among his proudest trophies. 

"And more fool he!" replied Lord Fitzwarren. "Hemight 
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bave had a score of the finest living, thorough-bred English horses, 
for half the money which the removal of yonder bronze ones must 
bave cost , and had he been a good judge of horse-flesh , he vould 
not have looked twice at these. 

The laquais de place shrugged his shoulders, and offered to 
conduct milor to some of the palaces to see the pictures. 

''You may spare yourself the trouble , I have bad quite enough 
of looking at pictures at Rome , and don't mean to bore myself 
with any more." 

*'But Titiano, the great Titiano! surely milor would not 
leave Venice without beholding the chqf (Taeuvres o( his ^encil^** 

*'I will though , for hang me if I look at a picture until I get 
back to England, and see Edwin Landsoer's horses and dogs, 
that are better worth attention than all your Italian pictures put 
together." 

Returned to the Leone Bianco, Lord Fitzwarren found his 
friend Web worth selecting from a printed bill of fare before him 
the dainties he preferred, aud noting them down for the cook. 
''This is such an abominable place Weby , that it is impossible to 
stay here," said he. 

[We will spare our readers the half unintelligible pronunciation 
of Mr. Web worth , and indite his words without the tiresome lisp 
that invariably accompanied them.] 

''You don't mean that, my good fellow. Why you remember 
Burford told us that the best eh^ de cuisine in all Italy is to be 
found at this very hotel, and what the deuce else can we want to 
make us comfortable?" 

"Many things, horses among the rest. How the devil can a 
man be happy in a place where there is not a horse? No , I realty 
cannot* make up my mind to stay here a week as we intended — 
nay , for the matter of that , I should like to go off to-morrow." 

"But remember, my dear Filz, people would laugh so conr 
foundedly at us, were we to leave Venice without seeing its 
churches, palaces, and fine pictures." 

"You don't mean to say that you would give a fig, Weby, to 
see them?" 

"I certainly would not have come out of my way to view them. 
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I confess, Fitz, but as we are here, I shoald like to be able to 
say I had seen them." 

**0h! for the matter of that, Weby, you can say you have, 
and that will do just as well. For my part, I think it will look 
very knowing when people are talking of Venice , and boring one, 
as they always do, about pictures and other things, to say / was 
at Venice, but made it a point not to see any of those things, I 
was so tired of hearing them talked of. That will make 'em stare 
twice as much as if one prated about the matter for an hour." 

"But really, Fitz, I should like to stretch my legs a little after 
being so long shut up in a post-chaise. And though I don't care 
much about palaces, churches, and pictures, the going to see 
them makes one take exercise, and that gives a good appetite, 
which, as the ch^ de cuisine here is a prime artist, is worth 
having. 

"You would not surely like to go about in one of those black 
hearses that they call gondolas, Weby? I thought I should be 
suffocated while I was going to the Place St. Mark, and it put 
such melancholy thoughts into my head that I haven't got over it 
yet." 

"Yon won't mind it after a little use, Fitz; so , there 's a good 
fellow, let us stay here a few days, and try the cook's skill. 
Venice is famed for a certain breakfast cake, called /ocacczo. I 
wrote it down in my pocket-book when I heard Burford speak of 
it, and it would be a pity not to make acquaintance with it." 

"Well, as you have set your heart on it, Weby, I will stay 
three or four days here ; but it 's against my will , I can tell you." 

Mr. Webworth induced Lord Fitzwarren to break through his 
resolution , and accompany him the regular round of sight-seeing ; 
but his dislike to Venice did not abate, though the excellence of 
the cook at the Leone Bianco made so favourable an impression on 
his companion that he would willingly have prolonged his sojourn 
there ad infinitum , could he have persuaded his friend to remain. 

"What you can see in Venice to make you wish to stay here, 
I cannot imagine?" said Lord Fitzwarren, his temper somewhat 
tried by the pertinacity with which Webworth continued to urge 
him to postpone his departure. 

Strathern. II. o 
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**Why, where can we hope to find soch a cook, Fitz? And 
after our bad fare on the road, and indifferent dinners at Rome, 
it is a comfort to enjoy the living here. 

''That fellow Weby thinks of nothing, lives for nothing, but 
his stomach," thought Lord Fitzwarren, annoyed at the total 
disregard to his own wishes, betrayed by his epicurean com- 
panion, *while Webworth, when left alone, could not forbear 
thinking '* What a devilish selfish dogFitzwar;ren was, who, be- 
cause he did not like Venice, must needs hurry him away from it 
long before he wished to go." 

"Mem," thought Webworth, — "if ever I by any unex- 
pected and lucky chance should inherit a fortune, I will take espe- 
cial care never to charge myself with a compagnon de voyage. 
It is the greatest mistake in the world , for one is sure to find it a 
regular bore. Poor Fitz , though a good sort of fellow in his way, 
is a terrible bete , I must admit. Witness his desire to leave such 
a cook as we have here. No , / 7/ never invite a friend to travel 
with me. I have had too much experience of the folly of that 
Now , there 's Fitz, who always begins to talk when I wish to doze, 
and interrupts my digestion. Then , too , he sometimes touches 
me in the carriage , and I hate being touched , wants to have the 
glass up when I wish it down , and vice versa. No , I '11 keep my 
post-chaise to myself if ever I should become master of one, and 
carefully eschew bores; poor Fitzwarren has given me a sickener 
of them." 

Though determined not to go and see any of the sights at 
Venice , Lord Fitzwarren found the time hang so heavily on his 
hands, that in order to get rid of it, he at last consented to accom- 
pany his friend the usual round of palaces and churches, pro- 
testing all the time, and with perfect truth, that he felt not the 
least pleasure in doing so. The past history of Venice was as a 
blank to him. Its fading splendour a matter of indifference. Its 
proud names could awaken no associations in his unlettered mind, 
and the treasures of art it contains he was incapable of apprecia- 
ting. His companion , nearly equally ignorant, was quite as in- 
different about art; but calculating that even the superficial know- 
ledge ofpictures and places to be acquired by viewing them once 
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or twice might furnish him with new topics of conyersation, and so 
iDdoce invitations to country-houses in England , on his return, 
he determined on not neglecting this opportunity of increasing his 
claims to the hospitality of those numerous hosts in his own coun- 
try who find it difficult, from the proverbial dulness of their 
houses, to secure guests to eat their good dinners, drink their 
old wines , and listen to their thrice-told long stories. To such 
hosts Webworth was a sure card — **A well-bred inoffensive 
man/' as they termed him — who would neither tempt their wives 
into flirtations, nor their daughters into an imprudent love match. 
He was also very popular with the ladies of these country-houses, 
for, too silent to be addicted to gossiping, they might, with per- 
fect impunity, indulge in sentimental conversations with any fa- 
voured beau id his presence , without his appearing conscious of 
it, While he afforded a cover from the open indecorum of a tSte-or 
tSte. ** It was only Webworth ," was a frequent remark uttered 
by them , when some new adorer , unacquainted with his peculiar 
merits, stopped short in the midst of a whispered declaration of 
tendreise , on his entering a room , and the younger ladies of fa- 
milies were all amiability to him , because he never prated of who 
rode by their sides when out of sight of papa anS mamma , or 
seemed to notice the giving or taking a flower. In fact, Web- 
worth was never de trop , for be could fall into a doze whenever he 
wished it , keep awake during the longest party of chess , or pa- 
tience with his hosts , praise their venison , and espouse their po- 
•litical prejudices. No wonder, then, that he was popular. 

The laqtmis de place ^ho conducted Lord Fitzwarren and his 
friend around Venice was at his wits' end , as he declared to the 
gondoliers , to know what sight could please milord. 

'*Ah! these Inglese (would he say) have too much money to 
be happy. They take pleasure in nothing, Giacomo. Would 
you believe it? — this milor will hardly look at our finest pictures, 
and turns away from our most noble palaces and churches. When 
I took them to the Frasi , to show them the splendid tomb of the 
Doge Foscari , milor said he cared not for all our doges put to- 
gether; and when I pointed out the stone that covers the resting- 
place of oar greatest painter , and read aloud , 
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" ' Qui giace il gran Tiziano ," 
which I never pronounce without feeling proud, he told me not to 
speak any of my Italian lingo to him , for he didn't understand a 
word of it." 

*'A11 the Inglese do not resemble this milor," observed the 
gondolier. "I have had many of them in this very gondola who 
knew all about Venice as well — ay, and better, too — than any 
cicerone in the place , and who would go from palace to palace, 
and church to church , to see particular spots where remarkable 
events had occurred." 

**The laquais de place tells me that we have now seen every- 
thing worth looking at in Venice," said Lord Fitzwarren to his 
companion as they sat at a late breakfast in the bay-window that 
overhangs the canal jn the Leone Bianco, ''and a pretty jumble 
they have made in my head, I can't remember one single thing 
distinctly, but all is a confused mass mixed up together in my 
brain, and no wonder, when I have been looking at things I never 
before heard or dreamt of, and don't care a farthing about. I 
have been quite out of my latitude ever since I set foot in Italy — 
that 's the truth of it — and I heartily wish I had never left Old 
England, the only country in the world for man or beast. When 
« man don't know what to do with himself, Weby, he 's sure to 
get into a scrape by either marrying or having a duel on his hands, 
and I hardly know which is the worst. But what I was going to 
say is , that now we have got over the sight-seeing I 'm determined 
to start to-morrow. 

Web worth helped himself to another /ocaccio on the strength 
of his friend's information , almost groaning while he cut it at the 
recollection that he should so soon be deprived of this dainty. 

''I am afraid, my dear Fitz, it will be 'go further and fare 
worse ' with us , for we can nowhere be so well off as here." 

"Every man to his fancy," said Lord Fitzwarren. "One man's 
meat is another's poison. You like Venice — / hate it, and 
wouldn't have stayed here a second day for any consideration if 
you had not urged it. But to-morrow I go; so hold yourself in 
readiness, old fellow.". 

"I wonder whether these /ocacc?o« would keep two or three 
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days, Fitz, for if they will it would be a good plan to take on a 
supply with us?" 

"I dare say my courier can tell you, so I will ring for him." 

The courier pronounced that the cakes to be good must be 
fresh everyday, at which Web worth evinced considerable di^p- 
pointment, and helped himself to the only remaining one on the 
dish. "I shall always remember Venice," observed he, '*for 
nowhere have I ever tasted so delicious a cake as this same/cH 
caccio. I wish one could get it made in England , for the intro- 
duction of that and wild boar, would be a wonderful acquisition 
to our epicureans." 

^*For my part, I am so well satisfied with English dishes and 
cakes that I require to see no other imported^ and only wish I was 
back to enjoy them," replied Fitzwarren. 

And now accompts were to Ire called in, money to be drawn 
for at the banker's, and Venetian chains, conterie,* and other 
bijouteHe and toys manufactured at Venice, were to be purchased 
for the ladies of the Wellerby family. Box after box, filled with 
these glittering articles, were brought to the Leone Bianco for 
Lord Fitzwarren's selection , and as his companion eyed them he 
sighed , and observed — 

** Fitz , you really are a lucky fellow thus to have the power of 
proving to your absent friends that you have not forgotten them. 
Were I rich like you, I should not neglect the opportunity of buy- 
iog a few gifts for some of my friends at home." 

"Select what you like, my dear Weby," replied the good- 
natured Fitzwarren, unconscious of the indelicacy of this palpable 
hint on the part of his companion, "and allow me to include them 
in my bill." 

"Thanks, Fitz, you really are the prince of good fellows," 
and with the greatest nonchalance Mr. Webworth looked over the 
contents of the boxes , chose some gold chains and conterie to the 
value of at least thirty pounds,, never demanding the prices, but 
ordering them to be carefully packed in separate cases. 

"A good hit," thought Webworth. "Here I have secured. 

* Pearl beads of various colours curiously enamelled. 
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without eipendinga shilling, enough gifls to propitiate all the 
women whose country-houses I wish to frequent. I know how 
even the richest of them like to receive presents , and how unscru- 
pulously they accept gifts from those who can but ill afford to make 
them. How I shall be welcomed now that I have something to 
offer! Yes, that tvo^ a good hit of mine ; and what does it signify 
whether Fitwarren, with his large fortune, pays thirty or forty 
pounds more than he intended. Poor fellow ! once he gets mar* 
ried, there will be an end to his generosity to a friend. I have 
seen enough of the changes effected, even in the most liberal men, 
by matrimony , not to be convinced that after it nothing more is to 
be expected from them by old companions. What a pity it is that 
such a good-hearted fellow as Fitz should be spoiled by a wife; 
but it can't be helped, so I must make hay while the sun shines. 
He doesn't care a fig for the girl either, and could be easily talked 
out of marrying her; but /should be blamed for breaking off the 
marriage, for, as poor Fitz is known to be such a weak fellow, 
people would say /advised him, and such a report would be in- 
jurious to me in families where there are daughters , so I must let 
things take their course. One of the bores of having one's friends 
fools is, that whenever they do anything less stupid than usual, 
the good-natured world attributes it to the person they most live 
with, who gets all the blame, but never derives any credit for their 
good-natured acts. Yes, I foresee this will be the last journey I 
shall take with poor Fitz, unless Lady Olivia shows her temper too 
much after marriage, and that he bolts, an event very likely to 
occur, for she has a devilish bad one, I know, and Fitz hasn't 
been accustomed to be crossed, or tormented. Well, happen 
what may, I will so play my cards that nobody shall be able to 
blame me , and for the rest , whether they be happy or miserable, 
it will be their affair, and not mine." 

Thus reasoned the selfish Webworth , wholly indifferent about 
the future fate of his kindest and most generous friend , whom he 
only looked on as a person through whose means he might enjoy 
the luxuries which his own limited fortune denied him. 

When Lord Fitzwarren saw the various fresh packages piled 
up in the ante-room of the Leone Bianco, the morning of 
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his departare from Venice, he asked his serrant what they 
contained? 

** They are the provisions ordered by Mr. Webi^orlh, my lord, 
for the journey." 

'* Why , there is enough to last for a tour through all Italy." 

^' Yes, my lord, I belicTO so; bat Mr. Webworth would have 
all the plats which he thought* the cooIl here most excelled in 
dressing, and, as your lordship sees, they taiie up a quantity of 
room." 

"Why, Weby, my boy," said Lord Fitzwanren to his friend, 
who now made his appearance , "you have laid in a great stock of 
provisions I see , but how the deuce they are to be stowed away is 
more than I can tell." 

"You must only have a roomy post-chaise to convey them, 
Fitz," replied Webworth, with perfect coolness, "and this can 
easily be had at Padua." 

tM)rder breakfast," said Lord Filzwarren. 

''Not just yet, my good fellow. Only wait another hour and 
we can have some foeaccios hot from the oven, and what does it 
matter to you whether we go an hour sooner or later?" 

Good-natured as Lord Fitzwarren was, this new proof of the 
selfishness of his companion somewhat discomposed him , and he 
bit his nether lip as he turned away; but, quickly recovering his 
temper , he said , " Well , Weby , have it all your own way ; you 
must not be disappointed about your favourite cakes." 

Not only had Webworth ordered the large supply of comestibles 
piled up in the ante-room, but he had also procured many receipts 
for different plats in the dressing of which the cht^de cuisine of 
the Leone Bianco had evinced a more than ordinary desree of 
culinary skill , taking especial care that , as they were had under 
pretence of handing them over to Fitzwarren's future cook , the 
courier of his lordship should charge the douceur given to the ch^ 
for inditing them to that nobleman. 

" With these receipts I shall secure a sojourn at many country- 
houses when I get back to England," thought Webworth, " where 
a new dish of any merit, like a new visitor of any talent, is sure 
to be well received, as they break the monotony of dull parties." 
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LoDg journeys, shot up tete-a-tete in a travelliog carriage, 
are a severe test of friendship. Such opportunities are afforded of 
discovering the weaknesses and defects of fellow-travellers that 
persons must be , indeed , both amiable and agreeable to con- 
tinue as good friends after as before a long journey. The digestive 
organs of Webworth , severely tried by the excesses into which he 
had been tempted by the good dinners at the Leone Bianco , were 
considerably deranged , yet he had not the prudence to abstain 
from further indulgence on the route, but ill as he was, did ample 
justice to the delicacies brought ffom Venice. The effect of re- 
pletion on the temper is not less injurious than on the health , the 
derangement of the stomach irritating the whole nervous system, 
and rendering even persons generally good-humoured quite the 
reverse. Of the truth of this assertion Fitzwarren was soon 
furnished with ample proof, for Webworth became so sour and 
peevish that every movement of the carriage provoked an ciclama- 
tion of discontent; at one moment he declared himself half suffo- 
cated for want of air, and when his friend good-naturedly let 
down all the glasses, he the next complained of chilliness, and 
expressed his conviction that he had caught a fever. 

'* Let us stop at the next town, and send for a physician," said 
Lord Fitzwarren. 

**Wbat! trust myself in the hands of an Italian quack? no, 
no , I 'm not such a fool as that. How a man of your fortune, Fitz, 
can travel without an English doctor does surprise me. What in 
heaven's name could tempt you to come abroad without one?'* 

"Why simply, because it never once entered my head that it 
might be necessary." 

"And why were you to suppose that you should be more 
exempt from illness than other persons?" said Webworth, crossly. 

'^ I never supposed anything about it. I have always had good 
health , and I take care not to indulge too much in eating." 

"Well, that is a good one, Fitz, I must say. Why I know 
no one who eats more than you do. I have often remarked your 
extraordinary appetite. Oh , what a jolt ! This carriage is very 
ill hung, and the springs are on a confoundedly bad construction. 
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Why dou't you have your carriages built by Barker. He 's the 
only man who c^n turn out an easy travelling carriage." 

**SoIthink, and therefore I never employ any other coach- 
maker." 

**Well, then, for the nonce he has not succeeded, for this 
carriage is far from being an easy one. It is not long enough, 
either, to allow one to stretch one's legs comfortably." 

''Yet I, who have longer ones than yours, Weby, can extend 
mine to their utmost." 

' ' You are taller certainly , I admit , hut I am sure my legs are 
the longest." 

" I '11 bet you fifty pounds they are not." 

** You are always for deciding everything by a wager, Fitz." 

'' Yes , because it stops discussions." 

''But for those who can't afford to throw away their money, 
wagers, you must allow , are absurd." 

"Axey Beaulieu is not of that opinion." 

"Especially when he meets with fellows like yourself whose 
gold he so often pockets. There again , what a jolt. By Jove ! I 
am nearly shaken to pieces." 

In this manner did Lord Fitzwarren and his sot-dhant (riend 
journey on , until they reached Naples. WebWorth still suffering 
from dyspepsia, and complaining all the while and Fitzwarren's 
patience so exhausted that he determined on not proceeding to 
Sicily, as he had originally intended in order to avoid the con- 
tinuation of a tete-a-tete of which he had already much more than 
he found agreeable. The first thing he did on arriving at Naples 
was to send for an English physician established there, to whose 
care he confided his atrabilious friend, not without having pri- 
vately explained to him the cause, the effect of which he was called 
in to prescribe for. 

"I had no idea that Weby could be so disagreeable a fellow- 
traveller," thought the good-natured Fitzwarren. "Fastening 
such a bore on one's self reminds me of the old saying, ' pull a rod 
to whip yourself.' I must take care how I do this again. But I 
forget that I need not trouble myself much on this point, for as I 
am going to be married " — and he heaved a deep sigh as he re- 
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called this fact to his memory — *'Imiist, infatnre, traveTonly 
with my wife. Well, but, after all, I defy Livy to be half as 
disagreeable a post--chaise companion as Webworth was from 
Venice here. No , I must do her the justice to admit — though I 
don't like her, and, what is worse , do all I will I can't persuade 
myself into the belief that I do care a pin for her — she is a devilish 
good-tempered , obliging girl , and is very much in love with me. 
Poor Livy ! how it would break her heart if she knew how perfectly 
indifferent I feel towards her; but I will never let her know it, 
poor soul. It 's enough to be convinced of it myself. Going to 
marry a woman one does not love is for all the world like going in 
cold blood to leap a six bar gate, with a deep brook at the other 
side, funking horridly all the time. I mustn't think of it, for it 
puts me into the blue devils. If it was to Louisa Sydney that I was 
going to be married, how differently should I feel. By Jupiter, 
I should be half-mad with joy. How strange it is that I can't get 
that girl out of my head ? How I envy that fellow Strathern ! He 
is , indeed , a lucky dog to have secured such a prize. I used to 
like him better than any other man of my acquaintance , though 
we had no two ideas in common, until she preferred him, and 
ever since I dislike seeing him , and I really believe I should not 
be sorry were I to hear he had gone to the other world. And yet, 
what good would that do me? None in the world ! Have I not, 
like a blockhead, engaged to marry another? But even were I free, 
and Strathern dead, Louisa Sydney wouldn't have me. Well, 
it it vexatious to have youth , health , and a large fortune , and yet 
not be happy ; and this is my case. I who used to be as gay as a 
lark , until this girl turned my head. Perhaps when I get back to 
England, and hav« my horses about me, I shall again be as I 
used to be. Who knows ? " 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Oh! why should envious fale decree 
That love should ever subject be 
To baseless hopes and groundless fears, 
To jealous doubts and starting tears? 
'T is thus he makes his empire known , 
When in fond hearts he rears his throne; 
And those but little know his might 
Who deem he gives alone delight, 
For many bitter pangs must ibey 
Endure who love's stern laws obey." 

So wholly engrossed were Mrs. Sydney and her daughter by the 
chagrin occasioned by the result of their inleryiew with Strathem, 
that neither of them recollected to give orders to be denied to visi- 
tors , a precaution so .necessary to be adopted when under the in- 
fluence of painful emotions. The pride which had enabled Louisa 
to support that interview with apparent calmness subsided when 
her lover had withdrawn, and the fond girl, weeping over her 
disappointed hopes , now pale and subdued , wondered how she 
had been able to see him depart for ever, without having betrayed 
the anguish that was preying on her heart. 

'* Knowing his unworthiness , and aware of the deception to 
which he can condescend to stoop , why, why," thought Louisa, 
**do I still continue to deplore the illusion that is for ever vanished, 
and to dwell on his image?" 

While these painful thoughts were passing in the mind of 
Louisa Sydney, her mother's was a prey to scarcely less distressing 
ones. In whom could she henceforth trust, when Strathern, 
whom she had believed to be as nearly faultless as erring man 
could be, had proved so unworthy? All the hopes so fondly 
cherished of seeing her daughter consigned to the protecting care 
of an honourable man, on the stability of whose affection and 
principles she could rely as securities for her happiness, were 
now fallen to the ground , and she felt that with a nature like that 
of her child's it would be long, if ever, she would recover from the 
shock inflicted by the perfidy of him on whom she had bestowed 
her affection. How disagreeable, too, would it be, to meet 
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those who had been aware of the engagement between Louisa and 
Strathern , and who would doubtless make a thousand comments 
on the subject and circulate as many reports. Mrs. Sydney, 
though a most amiable, was, in some things, a weak and timid 
woman , and never did she experience a more painful conscious- 
ness of her own helplessness than at the present crisis, when, in 
a foreign land, without any male protector, she felt that her 
daughter's broken-off marriage would become a general topic of 
animadversion. What was to be done? Would it not be advi- 
sable to leave Rome at once, and so avoid another meeting with 
Strathern , and the necessity of entering into any explanations with 
the inquisitive soi-disant friends who would be likely to ask them? 
Yes, it would be best to leave Rome forthwith, and having come 
to this decision she was on the point of communicating it to her 
daughter, when the door of her salon was thrown open, and ^^11 
Signor Rhymer" was announced by her Italian servant. Of all 
visitors , he was precisely the one from whom she would the most 
shrink at such a moment , for from his keen and observant eye she 
well knew that the least change in the countenances of her daugh- 
ter and herself could not be concealed , while from a person of his 
cynical turn, and cold sneering manner, she could expect but 
little sympathy. 

"Have you been unwell , fair lady? " said he, looking gravely, 
but kindly, at Louisa. 

**Yes, I have been suffering from a severe cold in my head," 
replied she, with a much more steady tone of voice than her 
mother thought she could have assumed, but pride ^ that predo- 
minant feature in Louisa's character, had again resumed its in- 
fluence , the moment she felt the searching eye of Mr. Rhymer 
fixed on her pale face , and she would have suffered untold agonies 
rather than have let him see that she was unhappy. 

*' A cold in the head ," repeated Mr. Rhymer, *'is a very dis- 
agreeable malady, but with young people all colds, save those of 
the heart , are soon got over. Ladies , I must do them the justice 
to admit, are not so subject to chilliness of that part as men are. 
Don't you agree with me, Mrs. Sydney?" 

*'Iam so little versed in the subject," replied Mrs. Sydney, 
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'' that you could not appeal to any person less capable of pronoun- 
cing an opinion." 

*' Your fair daughter, perhaps, can give me hers." 

"My experience has not yet enabled me to be a judge of men's 
hearts/* said Louisa; but her changeful cheek betrayed that the 
subject was a painful one to her. Had her voice been as tremu- 
lous as her cheek was pale , Mr. Rhymer would have spared her 
any further trial, for a sentiment of pity was awakened in his 
breast when he beheld one so young, fair, and gifted, with the 
traces of such deep and recent sorrow in her countenance; but her 
self-possession deceived even his scrutinizing glance, and led him 
to believe that the grief, of which the marks were yet visible, had 
more to do with the pride than the affections of the lovely being 
before him ; and this conviction silenced the commiseration and 
sympathy he might otherwise have experienced for her. 

''Have you seen Strathern to-day?*' inquired he. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Sydney, "he was here a short time 
ago." 

"I saw him at St. Peter's, escorting one of the most beautiful 
young women I ever saw — mind, I say one, and not the most 
beautiful, for that, in this company, would be not only uncivil 
but untrue." 

Mr. Rhymer looked at Louisa Sydney as he spoke , and ob- 
served that she blushed up to her very temples , and then became 
as pale as marble. 

"Who is this new beauty?" demanded he. "I thought I knew 
every handsome face in Rome , but this one I never previously be- 
held. From her being alone with Strathern I conclude she must 
be nearly related to him , and yet I don't remember his having any 
near female relatives. You of course know who she is?" and he 
turned to Mrs. Sydney. 

"No, I really don't," replied she, looking as embarrassed 
and pained as her daughter. 

" I asked to be presented to his fair companion, a liberty which 
I conceived my age, and my having known him from his childhood, 
privileged me to take, but it seemed he was of a different way of 
thinking, for he appeared annoyed by the request — so, indeed, 
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did the lady — muttered something only half intelligible about his 
taking some other opportunity of presenting me, and hurried 
away, leaving me looking, as all disappointed men do, very 
foolish. I concluded that here I should learn the name of the beau- 
tiful lady who has excited my interest as well as curiosity, but 
since you ladies are not acquainted with it , I must conclude that 
the same reason which inQuenced our friend Strathern to conceal 
it from you , extended to me also. " 

Louisa Sydney , although tortured by the pangs of jealousy 
almost beyond her power of endurance , made a desperate and a 
successful efifort to conceal her agony, for what will not pride 
effect in a female heart where it is deeply rooted. She affected to 
be busily occupied in arranging some drawings 4n a portfolio on 
the table near her sofa; but Mrs. Sydney, less skilled in con- 
cealing her feelings, betrayed her emotion so evidently that Mr. 
Rhymer saw at once that something painful had occurred between 
both ladies and Strathern, and believed it was in some way or other 
connected with the beautiful woman he had seen with the latter. 

'*I am come to take your commands for England," said Mr. 
Rhymer. ** I leave the Eternal City to-morrow , probably for the 
last time , for at my age I cannot look forward to crossing the Alps 
again. If I can take any parcel, or be of any use to you, fair 
ladies , do not hesitate to employ me." 

Mrs. Sydney and Louisa thanked him , but declined troubling 
him with any parcel, or commission ; and he took his leave, point- 
edly expressing his hopes that when they again met he should find 
them in better health and spirits. '*I don't think," were his 
parting words, *' that of late Rome has agreed with either of you, 
and I shall be glad to hear you have left it." 

When certain that he had left the house, Mrs. Sydney rang the 
bell , and desired that no visitors were to be admitted. 

**The Signor Strathern is of course not included in this order," 
said the servant. 

"There are no exceptions," observed Mrs. Sydney, and the 
man, with a look of extreme surprise, withdrew. The fond mother 
approached the sofa on the pillow of which Louisa had hid her 
face, and the weeping girl was pressed to her heart, and their 
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tears mingled for some minntes. ** Let us leave Rome, my child. 
To-morrow let us go. We shall be less wretched anywhere than 
here." 

''Tes, dearest mother, let us depart. Let us go to-morrow? 
I long to be away from a place where everything reminds me of Am. 
Oh ! mother, who could have dreamed that he would have been so 
lost to every sense of propriety, to common decency itself, as 
to appear publicly with a person he dared not name to us , and 
to whom he dared not present Mr. Rhymer! To enter a temple 
dedicated to the Deity with such a one in the open day, and 
with the certainty of meeting many of those who know his engage- 
ment to me. Oh ! it is too dreadful , and proves that he is indeed 
lost to every sense of honour and of shame." 

Mrs. Sydney made every arrangement for leaving Rome the 
next day. Louisa and she had long wished to visit Milan , and 
thence to proceed to the Lake of Como to spend some time. They 
now determined on carrying this intention into effect, and busied 
themselves in preparations for their approaching journey. Stra- 
them , meanwhile , had no sooner handed Lady Delmington to the 
carriage in which her husband was waiting for her, than, after 
having declined the pressing invitation of his friend to accompany 
them in their drive around Rome , and to dine with them on this 
their last evening there, than he represented, in a whisper in Lord 
Beimington's ear, the meeting with Rhymer, his request to be pre- 
sented to Lady Delmington, which could not be complied with until 
her marriage was acknowledged , and that, from the refusal , that 
gentleman would doubtlessly form the most erroneous impressions 
relative to her, and not only form them but convey them to others. 

*^He will be sure to tell some dear friends of mine, with whom 
I am so situated that I ought to have no concealments," continued 
Strathern," '*that I refused to present a lady with whom he saw 
me walking tite-a-tete" 

**Ah! I see, my dear friend , that you, too, are about to be- 
come a Renedlct," replied Lord Delmington. '* I therefore release 
you from your promise of secresy — at least, to the dear friends 
in question." 

Strathern hastened back to Mrs. Sydney, determined to ask 
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an expIanatioD of the cause of the coldness of his reception in the 
morning. He felt aniious, too, to acquaint his afilanced wife 
and her mother why he had absented himself from their society the 
preceding evening , and who the lady was with whom Mr. Rhymer 
had s^en him at St. Peter's , before that gentleman had an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the circumstance to them , as be felt con- 
vinced he would not fail to do on the Grst occasion. 

Every angry feeling had subsided in the breast of the lover, as 
with rapid steps he proceeded towards the abode of Mrs. Sydney. 
Two hours' absence from Louisa had given bim time to reflect on 
the folly on his part of having left her without demanding an ex- 
planation of the cause of her altered manner, and so disposed was 
he not only to pardon any ebullition of temper produced , as he 
believed it must have been, by pique or wounded feeb'ngs, oc- 
casioned by his having resisted her desire of returning to her the 
previous evening, that he now censured himself for not having, 
on first seeing his beloved Louisa^ that day, apologized for his ab- 
sence , and assured her of his regret for it. 

'*How absurd of me," thought Strathern , ' Ho allow my mis- 
placed pride to prevent me from atoning for the previous night's 
neglect of complying with her wishes. How unlover-Iike has my 
conduct been ; but I will solicit her pardon for this my first of- 
fence, and she will — she must grant it. Well might her fond 
mother look coldly on me , when she saw that , instead of apo- 
logizing to her daughter for my unprecedented absence of a whole 
evening from her presence , I left her without even asking if I had 
offended , and acted as' if / had been the ill-used person ; and so 
at the time I considered myself. The old infirmity, pride, had 
mastered my better feelings, but now my heart yearns to confess 
my error, and to see the beautiful face of my Louisa again beaming 
with smiles at my approach, and to have that dear, fair little hand 
accorded to me , and pressed to my lips. She looked pale , too, 
this morning, and her eyes had not their usual lustre. She was 
probably ill , but too proud to acknowledge it; for my Louisa par- 
takes my besetting sin — pride. What a brute I was to leave her 
under such circumstances, instead of remaining until I had won 
her pardon, and seen her restored to her usual spirits. O, Pride, 
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Pride ! by thee are weak mortals still hurried on to wouod those 
they best love, and to inflict pain on themselves and others. I 
most conquer this failing , or how small a chance of the happiness 
I have promised myself in wedlock will be mine , if I allow its dic- 
tates to influence my conduct. I ought to have remembered that 
pride is also her besetting sin , and to haye made allowance for it, 
instead of which I have irritated this morbid feeling into action, 
and permitted her to suffer from its consequences two whole hours, 
an age to one with such susceptible feelings as hers. But I will 
humble myself, and crave her pardon , and all will be well. Oh, 
how I long to be forgiven.'' 

Such were the thoughts that passed through the mind of Stra- 
thern until he arrived at the door of Mrs. Sydney. He was as 
usual ascending the stairs without inquiring whether the ladies 
were at home, when the Italian servant stopped him^ and de- 
clared that the.signora and signorina were gone out. 

"Which way — in what direction?" demanded Strathern, 
greatly disappointed at not finding them. 

**I was absent from the house when the ladies went out," re- 
plied the man , but an air of embarrassment and confusion in his 
countenance when he met the keen glance of his questioner, re- 
vealed to Strathern that the servant was not speaking the truth." 

*'The ladies are at home, but have desired you not to admit 
visitors. It is so, is it not? Come, speak the truth, and tell 
me, Leonardo?" 

*'5t, signor, evero.** 

'*ButI, you know, am not a mere visitor, Leonardo, there- 
fore you may be assured am not included in the prohibition." 

Leonardo shook his head gravely, and answered **5t, signor, 
ft. When I got my orders I thought it so impossible that sua ex- 
cellenza could be included that I asked the question and la sig- 
nora, in the presence of la signorina, positively told me there 
was no exception." 

''Will you, my good Leonardo, go and tell the ladies that I 
am here , that I desire above all things to see them — that I have 
something important to communicate." 

'*iSt, signor,* said the good-natured Italian, who, aware 
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that Strathern was (o be the husband of Miss Sydney , concluded 
that some little lover's quarrel had occasioned a momentary cold- 
ness on the part of the ladies, which it only required an interview 
with the Sigoor Strathern tu set right, and glad to be the medium 
of so desirable an event, he hurried to deliver the message. The 
man looked so much interested in the success of thi message of 
which he was the bearer, that Mrs. Sydney did not reprove hira 
for his disobedience to her orders. 

**You hear the request, dearest," said the anxious mother. 
**Shallweassenltoit?" 

*'No, mother, not for worlds. Oh! never let me see him 
again." 

*^ Tell Mr. Strathern that we are occupied, and can see no one" 
said Mrs. Sydney, gravely, *'and be sure, Leonardo, that you 
admit no person whatever." 

Never, in his whole life, had Strathern *s pride been exposed 
to so rude a trial as while he waited for the return of the servant 
with Mrs. Sydney's message. She would not, could not refuse to 
see him. After all, how slight had been his offence, taking it 
even in its gravest point of view, and how great was the indignity 
offered to him , the affianced husband of her daughter, in thus in- 
cluding his name in the list of prohibited visitors. Even Leonardo 
had felt this; he, Strathern, saw he had. Yes, it was an in- 
dignity offered to him , and he keenly felt it , but he loved Louisa 
Sydney too fondly, too devotedly, to resent it as he otherwise 
should, and he would quell every emotion of wounded pride rather 
than be another hour kept from her presence. His heart throbbed 
violently when he heard the footsteps of Leonardo descending the 
stairs. How slowly he walked! Was it possible that Mrs. Sydney 
had refused to admit him to her presence? No, it could not be, 
and yet the slow and measured steps of the servant denoted that he 
could not be the bearer of good tidings. One glance at Leonardo's 
face convinced Strathern that he bore a refusal to his request, and 
the blood mounted impetuously to his very temples. 

*<The signora and the signorina desire me to say that they will 
see no one/' said the servant, looking so sorrowfully while he 
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uttered the words as to prove to Strathern the regret with which he 
proDoanced them. 

"It is well/' said he, drawing himself up to the full height of 
his tali person , his pride irritated to the utmost degree, and his 
breast tilled with indignation, and he turned from the door so lately 
sought with a heart throbbing with fond emotions, now deeply 
lacerated, and alive only to the insult he had received. No, it 
was plain that he had been trifled with , and his affection made the 
sport of a vain girl's caprice. But was it thus that he was to be 
dismissed , without a word , or even a line of explanation , and 
for so trivial a cause as his not having returned the previous night 
to see Louisa. It was , it could be nothing else than a pretext for 
breaking with him ; but how unworthy was such conduct on their 
part. And Mrs. Sydney, too , how had he been deceived in her! 
He returned to his hotel, his mind in a state of agitation not to be 
described. He gave orders to be denied to all visitors , and took 
up his pen to write to Louisa one more appeal before he could 
resign her for ever. Love mastered indignation , and a gush of 
tenderness flooded his eyes, and fell on the paper as he endea- 
voured to pourtray his feelings on it. Yes , the manly, the proud 
Strathern wept in uncontrollable emotion as he recalled the happy 
hours passed with his first, his only love, and contrasted them 
with the dreary ones which he must henceforth be doomed to 
spend , if separated from her. But no , he dared not anticipate a 
life so wretched as his must be if he could not succeed in making 
his peace with Louisa. Existence without her would, indeed, be 
a blank , the more gloomy and cheerless from the hright prospects 
of the future he had allowed himself to indulge ever since she had 
consented to be his. He commenced a letter, but he found the 
words so tame and spiritless, so far from expressing his feelings, 
that he tore the paper , and began another. That shared the same 
fate as its predecessor, and he was about to make a third effort 
when his servant entered his room to announce that Lord Del- 
mington , on entering his hotel after a drive , had burst a blood 
vessel, was supposed to be dying, and that Lady Del mington, 
half distracted , had sent to entreat his immediate presence. 
Shocked and grieved by this painful intelligence , Strathern in- 
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stantly hurrried off to his friend , whom he found in the utmost 
danger. Though prohibited from speaking by his physicians , he 
no sooner saw Strathern enter than he addressed him — 

*'Do not leave me, my dear friend ; and, should I die, be a 
friend to my poor Mary." 

The exertion of uttering even these few words was followed by 
a fresh discharge of blood from the ruptured vessel in his chest, 
and, as he sank back exhausted on his pillow, pale as marble, with 
the sanguine stream flowing from bis mouth , Strathern expected 
every moment that he would breathe his last. The physician gave 
strict injunctions that he should be kept perfectly quiet, and told 
Strathern that as Lord Delmington appeared to attach such im- 
portance to his presence , he hoped he would not leave him until 
he was more composed. Lady Delmington moved not from the 
side of her husband's bed. There she sat with her eyes fixed on 
his face , with an expression of such unutterable love and devotion 
in those dark and tearful orbs, that even the physician, though 
accustomed to similar scenes of sadness and trial, was moved by 
the intensity of her feelings, and the control she exercised over 
them , lest the sight of her sorrow should excite the mind of her 
suffering husband. It was beautiful to behold how she struggled 
to appear calm and hopeful when her heart was tortured by appre- 
hensions for the life of him on whom her every hope, nay, 
her very existence depended. And Lord Delmington , too , took 
courage from her composed aspect, and looked at her as if his 
thoughts were occupied solely about her. Whenever her attempted 
to speak she implored to be silent, and then he would appeal with 
his eyes to Strathern as if to recommend his adored wife to his care. 
Every thought of his own griefs was forgotten by Strathern , in the 
anxiety occasioned by the danger of his friend , and his sympathy 
for Lady Delmington. How often did he wish, during the long 
hours that he passed in that darkened and silent room , that he 
was on his former habits of familiar good understanding with Mrs. 
Sydney, and that he could have requested her to extend her mother^ 
iy care to the youthful and lovely being before him , bowed down 
by affliction, yet struggling so heroically to suppress every symptom 
of it. Yes , Louisa, his own beautiful and kind-hearted affianced 
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wife would have been as a miDisteriog aogel to that sorrowing 
young creature , and his poor friend would have been soothed by 
seeing his wife under the protection of women so good and pure as 
Mrs. Sydney and her daughter. 

The mind of Strathern filled with such thoughts, evening faded 
into night, and night passed slowly and heavily along, the poor 
sufferer sometimes falling into a disturbed slumber, from which 
he would awaken to search for his tender nurse , and then to look 
at his friend. Never did the lids of that fair and youthful watcher 
by the sick couch droop during the long and dreary hours of that 
night, as, with her eyes fixed on the face of the sleeper, she listened 
in inexpressible anxiety to his low breathing, and when he awoke 
met his glance with a smile, such as angels might be supposed to 
bestow on slumbering infants. 

'^ What love can equal that of woman?" thought Strathern, as 
he marked the devotion of the young wife. *' Who like her can 
forget self in the deep , the all-engrossing care of one dear to her. 
Ah ! well may we overlook and pardon the slight defects peculiar 
to the lovely sex , in consideration of the many virtues they pos- 
sess and the inestimable blessings the^b confer on us. Yes , Scott, 
that profound reader of the human heart, was right when he said 
of them — 

*^0! woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
When pain and sickness wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou." 

The feelings of Strathern became softened towards the whole 
sex , as he witnessed the unwearying tenderness of the fair speci- 
men of it seated opposite to him , and as he pictured to himself 
his affianced wife in a similar position', watching over his own 
couch if he were chained to it by illness. It has been said that a 
man cannot entertain a real affection for one woman, without ex- 
periencing a sentiment of regard for the whole sex. Strathern 
acknowledged the truth of the assertion , for the admiration ex- 
cited by Lady Delmington's conduct, during the heavy trial under 
which it had been called forth, extended itself to all womankind, 
centering itself chiefly on the fair creature who was never absent 
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from his thoaghts, and at whose feet he hoped to prostrate him- 
self on the coming day , and to implore oblivion of all sins of 
omission, for of those of commission he was sure he had none to 
avow. Day at length dawned , its grey light gleamed through the 
shutters, and the coldness peculiar to early morn made itself felt 
by the watchers of the sick couch. Strathero's frame involuntarily 
trembled as the chillness extended over it, but the anxious wife, 
though her pale face assumed a blneish tint, betrayed no con- 
sciousness of the cold — no shudder passed over Aer delicate form; 
there she sat , forgetful of all save the danger of the beloved ob- 
ject, from whose face she never even for a moment averted her 
anxious gaze. And now the chill grey of morning was changed to 
a brighter hue , the sun by degrees began to let his beams pierce 
the clouds until they flooded the sky with light, the birds wel- 
comed the bright luminary with their joyous notes, and the garish 
light of day almost extinguished the pale and flickering gleam of 
the night lamp. The slumberer awoke and would have spoken, 
bul the ever-watchful care of love prevented the exertion, and 
honeyed words of affection were softly and lowly poured into his 
ear, beseeching him to be silent. The physician, who had re- 
mained in the next room ready to be called in case of danger , was 
now summoned, and pronounced his patient to be doing well. 
Perfect quiet and repose were commanded , and , with strict at- 
tention to these, he declared that he entertained no doubt of Lord 
Delmington's recovery. Strathern was now released from his 
station at the bedside, and, having pledged himself to return to 
it in a short time, left the hotel, and was proceeding to his own 
abode, tired and jaded, from his sleepless night, and the anxiety 
of the last twenty-four hours , when two travelling carriages with 
post-horses, preceded by a mounted courier, drove past him. 
At one glance he recognized them to be Mrs. Sydney's, yet he 
could hardly believe the evidence of his sight; but as if to make 
assurance doubly sure , he saw Louisa , whose eyes met his, turn 
away from his gaze, without even a bow to mark her recognition 
of him , and , brief as had been his glance of her, he noticed that 
her countenance expressed anger and disdain at the rencottire. 
For a moment he stood as if transfixed , gazing after the carriages ; 
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but the next, forgetful of eyerythiog but that his beloved was lea- 
ving Rome , without an explanation , and in anger with him , and 
maddened by the accumulated emotions that filled his heart , he 
rushed after the carriages, determined to implore, nay, to de- 
mand , a hearing from Mrs. Sydney and her daughter. It seemed, 
however , as if the fates conspired against him , for the postillions 
pnt their horses into so brisk a trot that they were soon out of sight, 
and, panting and heated from his useless pursuit, Strathern 
stopped to lean against a house. Some stray persons going to 
their work, looked at him, shrugged their shoulders, and re- 
marked to each other on the folly of the forestieri y who turned 
night into day, for it was evident that the signer before them had 
not been in bed. This remark reminded the subject of it of the 
disorder of his dress, and then came the thought of how strange 
his apparition at such an hour, and in such a guise, must have 
appeared to Miss Sydney. But everything was against him. An 
evil destiny seemed to pursue him for the last two days — the ar- 
rival of the Delmiogtons, then the illness of his poor friend, and 
now the being seen at early morning in the garb of the previous 
day, with his face pallid, his beard unshorn, and hair in dis- 
order. Yes , everything conspired against him , and it was use- 
less to struggle with his fate. 

The departure of Mrs. Sydney incontestibly proved that she 
and her daughter wished to give no opportunity for explanation — 
that they had determined on breaking off the engagement between 
Louisa and himself, consequently all was now at an end. Stra- 
them's heart sickened as this conviction entered his mind. His 
pride, which for the last day had been vanquished by his love, 
now began to resume its empire, and with a bitterness of feeling 
never previously experienced, he vowed that, insulted and 
spurned as he had been , without any cause to justify such ill- 
treatment, he would no more seek a reconciliation with those who 
had so wronged him , but bear up as well as he could against the 
deep and poignant regret that he well knew must for [years , if not 
for ever, be his. The thought occurred to him that probably 
Mrs. Sydney might have left a letter for him at the hotel , and un- 
willing to let his servant go for it, or to leave its delivery to the 
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waiters at the hotel where she had resided , he determlDed to go 
then dt ODGe himself to demand it. He turned his steps to the 
well-known house , but oh ! with what different feelings to those 
with which he hat hitherto been wont to approach it. No letter or 
message had been left. The ladies had only the day before de- 
cided on going, and meant, it was believed, to proceed to Eng- 
land. With this vague intelligence , was Strathern compelled to 
be satisfied. Indignation helped to enable him to bear up against 
the regret that might otherwise have unmanned him , and he pro- 
ceeded to his hotel, where he would gladly have remained to give 
way in solitude to the sad thoughts that filled his breast, hat not 
his promise to return to Lord Delmington obliged him to forego 
that melancholy indulgence. 

CHAPTER IV. 

^^ A female glulion how I hate ! 
With eyes intent upon her plate, 
Devouring eagerly of all, 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, within her oalL 
Such women you are sure to find 
With manners coarse , and vulgar mind ; 
And more of animal , I ween , 
Than gentle dame are in them seen." 

All preparations being made , Mrs. Maclaurin and suite left 
Rome en route for Naples, the lady and her dame de campagnie 
occupying a travelling chariot, and her attendants following in a 
roomy coach. She would fain have had Lord Alexander Beaulieu 
to take the place of Mrs. Bernard, but his lordship, under the 
plea of such a step exposing her to censure, declined the proposal, 
and preceded her in his own post-chaise, acting, as he said, as 
her avant-garde. Aware of ihe valuable jewels in her possession 
— in which , from the prospect of his soon having a personal pi 
perty in them , he took a very lively interest — he advised 
having a strong escort from Terracina, lest the brigands shol 
make a descent from the mountains , and bear o£f the treasure. / 

»'0h! what a country," exclaimed Mrs. Maclaurin, "wl 
people can't travel without a guard. How unlike dear old Engl/ 
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where you may go from one end of it to the other with half the 
jewels io the land , without ever requiring any one to look after 
them except yourself or your servants. Well , let me once get 
back, and if any one catches me going abroad again, I '11 give 'em 
leave to pillage me , that 's all." 

"By Jove! thai 's a good hint," thought Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu; ''for, now I know her antipathy to the Continent, I will 
take care to spend the greater part of my time there, and jp/anto 
Madame in England." 

They had not proceeded more than three posts from Rome 
when Mrs. Maclaurin complained of hunger, and insisted on 
having the comestibles, with which she had largely provided 
herself, unpacked. She*devoured with avidity what was set be- 
fore her, declaring all the time that the things were so bad that 
she could hardly eat them , and washed down her repast with 
copious draughts of wine , unmixed with water. Her future hus- 
band turned from her with disgust as he beheld the wonderful feats 
her appetite performed ; and even the servants who attended at her 
luncheon eyed her with surprise. But she was too well occupied 
to observe the impression she produced ; and even had she noticed 
It , it would not have had the least effect in modifying her gross 
habit of eating and drinking. No! Mrs. Maclaurin was not a 
woman to be deterred from indulging her taste by any dread of the 
opinion of others, and the thought of there being any impropriety 
in her gourmandise never entered her head. 

''She will inevitably destroy her health ," thought Lord Alex- 
ander Beaulieu , as he observed the various viands piled on her 
pUite rapidly disappear, and saw glass after glass emptied. "What 
a cormorant! If, however, these gross habits should abridge 
her days, I shall hail with pleasure her indulgence in them ; but I 
must spare myself as much as possible the disgust of beholding the 
operation I have just now witnessed." 

When crossing the Marais Pontine , Mrs. Maclaurin , who had 
heard of the danger of slumbering while exposed to the impure air 
of that region , commanded Mrs. Bernard to prevent her sleeping 
— a difficult task; for the repletion produced by her copious 
luncheon rendered her extremely disposed to enjoy a siesta. 
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''If you were not as dull as ditch-water , and wholly incapable 
of amusing me , I might easily be kept awake /' said she to her 
much-enduring companion ; ''but no wonder I f^el drowsy , shut 
up with such a silent mope as you are. When persons offer them- 
selves as dams de company, they ought to know that one of 
the first duties of their place is to amuse their mistress. Now, 
you never amused me for a single moment since you entered my 
service. Quite the contrary, you have always enweed me to death, 
as Justine says. Indeed, if I only happen to look at you , you set 
me yawning" — and suiting the action to the word, Mrs.Maclaurin 
opened her jaws to their widest extent, and soon after, by certain 
nasal sounds, gave notice that she was in the arms of Morpheus. 
Mindful of her injunctions to be awakened, Mrs. Bernard ventured 
gently to touch Mrs. Maclaurin's shoulder, and called "Madam! 
Madam ! " but finding this produced no effect , she proceeded to 
more energetic measures, and calling more loudly "Madam! 
Madam ! " she shook the lady a little roughly, when , thus sud- 
denly awoke from a slumber in which she had been dreaming of 
being attacked by brigands, she really imagined she was in their 
hands , and , in the first moment of being aroused , she struck at 
Mrs. Bernard with all her might and main , crying out "Thieves ! 
thievesi — murder! — help, help ! " while Mrs. Bernard screamed 
aloud , as blow after blow from the robust fists Mrs. Maclaurin 
came vigorously down on her face , head , and shoulders. The 
postilions heard the cries , and stopped their horses ; the 'servants 
descended from the rumble , and opened the carriage door, when 
poor Mrs. Bernard was discovered sobbing and weeping, her 
face bruised, her nose bleeding, and her bonnet crushed, and 
Mrs. Maclaurin , who was now quite awake , loudly reproaching 
her for having allowed her to sleep even for a moment , declaring 
that she was convinced that the malaria had already attacked her, 
owing to the negligence of that stupid fool, who allowed her to 
sleep Heaven only knew how long. Lord Alexander Beaulien's 
postillion stopped also , and his lordship , wondering what could 
be th& matter, left his carriage and came to the door of Mrs. 
Maclaurin's. Flushed and fevered, he found that lady uttering 
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reproaches agaiDSt her helpless companion, who, seriously hurt, 
was sobbing in the corner of the chariot. 

''Served you right, for letting me sleep," exclaimed Mrs. 
Maclaurin. ''If you had kept me awake, I should not have dreamt | 

ofbeing attacked by the brigands, and would not have beaten you. j 

But what was I to think or do , when , in the middle of my dream i 

of them horrid fellows pulling and hauling me , I found myself 
shaken? Wasn't it quite natural for me to defend myself? And 
so I did ; and if you are hurt, you have no one to blame but your- 
self. So it *s no use your going on weeping and wailing, as if all 
the bones in your body were broken , when you have only got a 
few knocks ; and as for your bonnet being spoilt, I '11 give you a 
present of a new one when we get to Naples. So leave off crying, 
for it 's a thing I can't bear." 

Cold-hearted and selfish as Lord Alexander Beaulleu was, he 
was shocked and disgusted at witnessing the utter want of feeling 
of his future wife. He saw, too, the smiles and nods interchanged 
by the servants of Mrs. Maclaurin , and felt a sentiment of pity for 
the unfortunate dame de compagnie who was the victim of that 
coarse and unfeminine woman. He dispatched a servant to the 
next house to obtain a glass of water for her, of which, having 
partaken a portion, which did her good, the poor lady was re- 
stored to some degree of composure. 

"I 'm dreadfully thirsty, I can tell you," said Mrs. Maclaurin ; 
"but nobody seems to think of my comfort, after all I 've gone 
through in that terrible dream , and the dreadful fatigue I endured 
in defending myself , as I thought, against the brigands." 

A second glass of water was obtained , but the lady having de- 
clared her aversion to plain cold water , which she asserted always 
made her ill, proposed having some wine unpacked , to mix with 
it; and though Lord Alexander Beauiieu reminded her of the 
danger of malaria , in stopping in the Marais Pontine, she would 
not relinquish the draught of wine-and-water she wished for. At 
length, having satisfied her thirst, the carriages moved rapidly 
on, Mrs. Maclaurin warning her dame de compagnie not to let her 
sleep again , under penalty of the chance of a repetition of the 
blows already received. 
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Seated in his post-chaise, Lord Alexander Beaulieu*s reflec- 
tions were anything but agreeable as he was whirled along. His 
horror and detestation of his future wife increased every day — 
nay, every hour — as circumstances brought to light some new 
proof of her selfishness and total want of feeling. **Not one re- 
deeming point can I discover in her /' thought h^. '* But perhaps 
it is better I should not. Were she less odious , less unworthy, 
I might feel some compunction for wedding her; hating her as I 
do , and for the conduct I am determined on adopting towards her 
when we are married : but, as it is, I shall have no self-reproach, 
and she shall pay for all her sins , for the wealth that purchases 
her a husband she shall find has given her a master.'' 

When the travellers halted for the night, Mrs. Maclaurin found 
great fault with the inn and its accommodation ; she nevertheless 
did ample honour to the repast ready for her arrival , and acknow- 
ledged that curriers (as she pronounced cowmer*) were most use- 
ful persons on a journey, declaring that when she returned to Eng- 
land she would never go anywhere without one, alleging that it 
was so pleasant to find dinner ready when one arrived , instead of 
being kept waiting for it, which always put her out of temper. 
Mrs. Bernard was so unwell that she was obliged to go to bed as 
soon as she descended from the carriage , and had it not been for 
the humanity of the mistress of the inn , she would have been to- 
tally neglected , Mrs. Maclaurin not bestowing a thought on her, 
and Mademoiselle Justine emulating that lady's indifference to- 
wards the unfortunate dame de compagnie. Lord Alexander 
BeauUeu reminded his future wife that some care ought to be 
bestowed on the poor invalid. 

^^ Oh ! I dare say some of my people will look after her," re- 
plied that heartless person; but Ae, having little confidence in 
this vague assurance , went to the mistress of the inn , and soli- 
cited her good offices for the solitary and suffering woman. Glad 
was Lord Alexander Beaulieu when the journey was over, although 
it brought him still nearer to the goal which , notwithstanding the 
wealth it would bring, he could not contemplate without feelings 
of disgust. To be relieved from the constraint imposed on him by 
the continued presence of his odious fiancee , gave him pleasure, 
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and in the bustle of a crowded city he felt less overpowered by the 
sense of his position than when isolated with her en route. The 
travellers took up their abode at the Grand Bretagne, in the Strada 
di Caijo , where the best suite of rooms in the hotel had been pre- 
pared for their reception, and where an excellent dinner awaited 
their arrival. 

**Ah! this is somethiog like /' exclaimed Mrs. Maclaurin , as 
she entered the spacious apartments assigned to her. Bordoni , I 
must say , has got me very good rooms , I am dying with hunger; 
so pray, my lord, let us dine without dressing.'* 

'* Don't you think it would refresh you to have a warm bath be- 
fore dinner?" suggested le marifutur. 

"Oh! no — I couldn't wait. I 'm much too hungry." 

Bordoni, the counner^ was too well acquainted with Mrs. 
Maclaurin's habits and taste to have forgotten to have dinner 
served as quickly as possible after her arrival ; and while Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu was advising her to have a bath , dinner was 
announced. 

''Yes, Bordoni, is a capital ct/rrter -^ that there's no deny- 
ing. I know by the good smell that he has managed to get me some 
rich gravy soup. This, and a glass or two of old Madeira , will 
refresh me more than all the baths in the world. Capital soup^ — 
strong, and plenty of pepper. It is the best I have tasted since I 
left England." 

**0h! the barbarian," thought Lord Alexander Beaulieu, 
who found the ^Mpotage uneatable. 

'' I 'm no admirer of baths ," resumed the lady, *' and always 
think people must be very dirty who require so many. There were 
some ladies in the same hotel with me at Brighton who used to 
have warm baths three or four times a week ; but , for my part , I 
don't see the necessity of them." 

Mrs. Bernard looked embarrassed, and Lord Alexander Beau- 
lieu changed the subject. 

* ' I '11 try another glass of that Madeira. Will you join me, my 
iord?" 

'* With your permission , I prefer some light French wjne. I 
seldom drink any other." 
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** Then yon are wrong, for them French wines arc wishy-washy 
staff, enough to spoil the strongest stomach , always except cham- 
pagne. That is a pleasant wine , and pats one into good spirits. 
I '11 drink a glass of champagne with yoa , if you have no ob- 
jection?" 

'^Let me recommend you a glass of wine, Mrs. Bernard," 
said Lord Alexander Beaulieu, shocked at observing the total 
neglect that poor woman experienced at the hands of Mrs. Mac- 
lanrin. *' It will do you good , after the fatigue of yoar 
journey.". 

"I seldom drink wine, my lord, and am fearful of venturing 
just now , as my head still aches. 

^' Stuff — nonsense! When his lordship condescends to ask 
you to take a glass of wine with him, it is very rude of you to refuse. 
You never see me behave in that manner. There , take your glass 
of wine without any more to do, and be thankful that you meet 
with'such kindness." 

The blood rose to Mrs. Bernard's temples, and'a tear trembled 
in her eye , but she raised the glass of wine poured out for her to 
her lips , and having tasted it, laid it down. 

''Look at her, said Mrs. Maclaurin; ''that 's what ^he does 
every day. Just tastes the wine, as if it was vinegar, and then 
lets it go away. I hate such squeamishness , for my part, fori 
don't see why any one should be ashamed or afraid to drink a few 
glasses of wine." 

"I have not been accustomed to do so , Madam." 

"To be sure you have not — how could you afford it? But 
when it costs you nothing, you needn't refuse it. What! a piece 
of roasi beef. Ah ! if it had some fat to it, I could almost fancy 
myself in dear old England. I dote on the inside slice of a sirloin 
of roast beef, with plenty of horse radish and gravy, and mashed 
potatoes ; but it 's no use thinking of such good things out of Eng- 
land , for nowhere else can they be had. Oh I take away my plate. 
This stuff is no more like English beef than chalk is to cheese. 
What a country! where one can't get so much as a bit of good 
roast beef." 

Dinner had only been a few minutes removed , when the door 
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of the salle it manger was thrown open , and '^Milor Fitzvarrios" 
being announced by the Italian waiter, in came Lord Fitzwarren. 
He started back on seeing that his friend Lord Alexander Beaulieu 
was not alone, and would have retreated, but Mrs. Maclaurin, 
to the extreme discomfiture of her future spouse, stood up , and 
said , ** I beg , my lord, you will sit down without ceremony, and 
take a glass of wine." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu had risen from his chair, with the 
intention of conducting his unwelcome visitor into the next room, 
in order to avoid making him acquainted with Mrs. Maclaurin; 
but that lady, determined not to let this opportunity of adding 
another lord to the list of her acquaintance escape, defeated his 
intention. Fitzwarren , unskilled in controlling or concealing his 
emotions , stared with astonishment at Mrs. Maclaurin , and 
then at his friend, but obeying the repeated desire of the lady, sat 
down. 

^*I heard only 6ve minutes ago that you were here, Axy," said 
he, ** and so hurried off to see you, little dreaming that you were 
not alone. I hope, Ma*am," continued he, bowing to Mrs. 
Maclaurin, ^Uhat you'll excuse me for breaking in upon you in 
this abrupt manner." 

**Pray don't mention it, my lord; I'm very happy to make 
your acquaintance." 

*'IfI don't mistake. Ma'am, this is not our first meeting. I 
think I had the pleasure of seeing you one night at Rome, at a 
masked ball ," and Fitzwarren's good-natured face relaxed into a 
smile at the recollection of the lady's appearance and conduct on 
that occasion , while Lord Alexander Beaulieu's became flushed 
with shame. 

*' Yes; now I remember your face, my lord. It was at the ball 
cost chew me I saw you. You may recollect I appeared there as 
the Queen of Scots, and wore a great many diamonds — indeed, 
more than any other lady at the ball." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu sat on thorns, while bis friend, much 
amused , entered heartily into the spirit of quizzing the absurd 
person before him. 

'*But won't you have some wine and fruit?" resumed Mrs. 
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own fault. What business had she to let me fall asleep , when I 
ordered her to keep me awake?" 

Lord Fitzwarren, greatly amused, endeavoured in vain to 
restrain his laughter; but his efforts were unsuccessful, and he 
laughed until the tears rolled down his cheeks, while Lord Alexan- 
der Beaulieu evinced sundry symptoms of annoyance and dissatis- 
faction. 

<^Ah! that 's something like a laugh," observed Mrs. Mac- 
laurin. '*It does one good to hear it. And I could now laugh 
myself when I think of my beating Mrs. Bernard, taking her all 
the while for one of them brigands of whom I heard so much. But 
I was too angry at the time to laugh , for it was shameful of her to 
let me sleep , when it is so dangerous in them Pontiny Marshes." 

'^How long have you been here, Fitzwarren?" asked Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu , anxious to change the subject; '*and what 
has become of Web worth?" 

**I have been here three days, and Webworth is in his bed, 
devilishly ill with a bilious fever , in consequence of his gourman- 
dise. Until I travelled with him I had no idea what a glutton he 
is; and when he has deranged his stomach by over-eating, his 
temper becomes unbearable." 

*'Poor gentleman I " said Mrs. Maclaurin , with a look of deep 
sympathy. *' You should advise him to take a couple of digestive 
pills with his soup. Nothing relieves the stomach so much , and 
after taking them one may safely indulge one's appetite. It 's a 
horrid bore to sit down to a good dinner , and not be able to enjoy 
it. But, talking of eating, I wonder they don't send up coffee 
and tea. I feel very peckish , and hope they have some hot cakes, 
muffins, and crumpets. Ring the bell, Mrs. Bernard." 

"Pray, allow me," said Lord Fitzwarren, rising from his 
chair, and ringing the bell before Mrs. Bernard could reach it. 

**0h! my lord, I 'm quite shocked you should have the 
trouble. I only keep that person ," and Mrs. Maclaurin glanced 
carelessly at her unfortunate dame de compagnie^ ^'to ring the 
bell , write my notes , and read the newspapers for me." 

The obtuse , but good-natured Fitzwarren was shocked at this 
unfeeling speech , and looked with pity on Mrs. Bernard , who 
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changed colour , andcYlncedby her quivering lip and moistened 
eye that she felt ashamed at being thus treated before a stranger. 

The waiter uow appeared, and Mrs. Maclaurin turned to 
Mrs. Bernard , and desired tier to command the coffee and tea ; 
but, above ail things, the hot calces. 

The waiter expressed bis regret that the hot calces could not be 
procured. The courrier had ordered them, but unfortunately 
there was not any person in the house who understood making 
them. 

"What does he say?" demanded Mrs. Maclaurin. 

The dame de compagnie explained. 

"He doesn't mean to say that in a house like this J can't have 
a muffin, or crumpet, or a Sally Lunn?" and the face of the 
gourmande became crimson with anger. "Was there ever such 
a thing? Ring for Bordini : I must hear what he says.'* 

The lady now betrayed such unequivocal symptoms of anger 
and disappointment, that Lord Fitzwarren looked from her to his 
friend in mute astonishment; and Lord Alexander Beaulieu, 
dreading a scene in presence of Fitzwarren, became every moment 
more embarrassed. 

The courrier now arrived , and Mrs. Maclaurin dictated to her 
dame de compagnie a torrent of reproaches for his not having had 
the cakes ready , the names and ingredients of which were to be 
translated into Italian by her. 

"Don't mince matters with him, I desire you. Tell him I 
think him a most stupid and negligent person , thus to disappoint 
me." 

Mrs. Bernard commenced the reproof, greatly modifying the 
terms of it; bat before she had half got through her phrase, Mrs. 
Maclaurin , slapping the table with her hands, until every thing on 
it was shaken , exclaimed — 

" Speak out , woman , as if you were in earnest , and don't go 
on as if you were calmly talking to a lord or a lady." 

Bordini shrugged his shoulders, gesticulated as every Italian 
does when he wants to explain, declared that he had not only tried 
every person in the hotel, in order to procure the cakes desired by 
sua exeeUenza , but searched the whole town in vain , and la- 
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men ted that sua excellenza was angry for what was no fault 
of his. 

This speech was translated for the lady, but it by no means 
mollified her; nor, when no less than half a dozen different kinds 
of Neapolitan cakes were served, all of which she partook of, did 
her temper seem restored. She said it was impossible to live in a 
place where neither mnffins , crnmpets , or Sally Lunns could be 
procured , and turning to her future husband , she expressed ,her 
determination to leave Naples as soon as ever they were married. 

'*Whew!" said, or rather whistled^ Lord Fitzwarren. '*So 
then, Axy, you, like me, are come to Naples to be spliced, and 
to this lady?" 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu , with a rneful countenance, nodded 
assent, while the bride elect, assuming a bashful air, affected to 
cast her eyes down and play with her rings. 

^^Poor devil!" thought Fitzwarren; ''and has it come to this 
with him? Marry a Gorgon like the one before me! Why, by 
Jove, if she had the wealth of the Indies, she would be a dear 
bargain, and with such an infernal temper , too. I suppose poor 
Axy is driven to it by poverty. Nothing else could make him. If 
a few hundreds can keep him out of the scrape , I will most readily 
bestow them on him." 

Lord Fitzwarren now rose to depart, and asked his friend to 
accompany him to his room. *' And so , Axy," said he , when he 
found himself alone with Lord Alexander Beaulieu, *'you are 
going to marry Mrs. — what d'ye call her ; I forget her name?" 

"Yes , Fitz; such is the case." 

''I am a plain spoken fellow, Axy, and I have known you 
long enough to say what I think without giving any offence, 
I hope." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu bowed assent. 

'* Well, then, I can't fancy that it 's for love that you are about 
to wed; that, I think , is out of the question in this case; but if 
you are going to marry because you are hard up, as many a man 
before you has been , why all I can say is , that if a few hundreds 
can keep you from such a wife, they are heartily at your service." 

''Thanks, my good fellow. The lady, I am ready to admit. 
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en(re notts, is not tempting; but she is 'rich as Croesus, and 
therefore I have made up my mind to the thing. Her fortune will 
console me for the incumbrance attached to it , and I intend to see 
as little as possible of her when she becomes Lady Alexander 
Beaulieu. Had my brother behaved more liberally, and given me 
a decent allowance , I might have been spared from such a mis- 
alliance ; and he , who 6as such a lot of ready money , and never 
spends one-half his income, might easily do so if he liked. He 
won't much relish the sister-in-IaW I am about to give him, for 
he 's as proud as Lucifer. But he may blame himself.*' 

**But consider, Axy, if anything were to happen to your 
brother, what a horrid bore it would be for you to find yourself 
saddled with such a wife, when you no longer had any occasion for 
her money ? " 

"I have considered all that, Fitz, but be assured I have no 
chance of ever coming to my brother's fortune, Mountserrat is as 
sober as a judge , as abstemious as an anchorite , and as careful of 
his health as an unbeliever in the skill of physicians can be. Then 
he never hunts, or rides restive horses; and, in fact, he takes 
such especial care of his person, that I shall live and die a younger 
brother, so I have determined on sacrificing at the shrine of Pluto, 
and marrying the rich widow." 

*'I am sorry for it, for be assured the lady in question has a 
terrible temper of her own, and that, joined to her other defects, 
may, in spite of her money , render your life anything rather than 
comfortable. However, you are the best judge of your own affairs, 
my dear fellow; and as you have made up your mind, it 's no use 
talking about it. When are you to be married?" 

^^As soon as I can make the necessary arrangements, which, 
I suppose , can be done in two or three days. You , also , I have 
heard , are to be wedded here? " 

" Yes ; I expect the Wellerbys here in the course of a week^ I 
wish I could be decently off, to tell you the truth , Axy , for I am 
00 more in love with Livy than you are ; but the poor soul is so 
devilishly fond of me that I can't find it in my heart to throw her 
over, even if I could do so without laying myself open to the charge 
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of dishonourable conduct towards her; so I *m fairly iu for it, and 
must make the best of it I can." 

"Lady Olivia has a temper of her own, I can tell you, Fitz; 
so take care you do not find yourself henpecked for the rest of your 
days." 

"You are wrong, Axy; Livy is as mild as mother's milk, 
never differs in opinion with me on any subject, and lets me take 
my own way in everything. Why, I tried to get up a quarrel with 
her half a dozen times, just tdhave a decent excuse for crying off, 
or to provoke her to do so ; but , lord bless you, it was all in vain. 
The poor girl is so in love with me , that if I said black was white, 
she 'd agree to it. Then she dotes on horses. You should see her 
when I speak of poor Fanny ; the tears come to her eyes , and she 
says ^ Ah ! how I should have liked that dear animal.' No ; I have 
broken Livy in , I can tell you , and shall always have my own way 
after. marriage , as I have had it before. I wish you had as good a 
chance of being comfortable, Axy." 

* * Thanks for your good wishes, Fitz. Of one thing be assured, 
and that is , that if the widow had the temper of a fiend , it should 
not interfere with my comfort. I intend to see as little of her as it 
is possible to do, and she must console herself for my absence 
with the rank which her marriage with me will confer on her, 
while I must submit as patiently as I can to the ridicule which she 
cannot fail to draw on my name." 

The friends parted for the night, promising to see each other 
the next morning , each smiling at the weakness of the other. 

**Well, I must say," thought Lord Fitzwarren, "that Axy 
has made what I call a very bad bargain. That Gorgon is not pre- 
sentable , and will expose him wherever he goes. I didn't think 
he was so foolish as to marry such a creature. Why, as pre- 
sumptive heir to a marquisate and a large estate , he might have 
wedded some rich citizen's daughter in London with lots of money, 
and without the ugliness or vulgarity of this widow." 

" Poor Fitz ! " thought Lord Alexander Beaulieu, "to be taken 
in by that plain and artful coquette , Lady Olivia Wellerby. What 
an ass he must be. She hasn't a «of/«, and has a very bad temper. 
It 's a regular take in , and he is too great a blockhead to get out of 
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the scrape. Well, / have been wiser, for I shall at least secure 
a larg^e fortune , and that , as times go , will be a consolation for 
any disagrhnenU attached to my marriage. I see beforehand that 
I must cut and run as soon after I touch the money as I can , 
for she is such an incorrigible bete^ ithat there is no keeping her 
quiet, even before a stranger, for a single hour. How Fitz will 
show her up to every one he meets ! Well , it can't be helped." 

CHAPTER V. 

*^ They little know of love who idly deem 

It vanquished when pale jealousy doth vex, 
And indignation, with stern mien, doth seem 

To look disdain , and angry thoughts perplex 
The heart, where erst the treach'rous god did reign 

Ere it had learnt to know the doubts and fears 
The fade the cheek, and fill the heart with pain, 

And steep the sleepless pillow with sad tears — 
For still, e'en still, the tyrant wields his power 
His slave to wound through many a distant hour." 

Mrs. Sydney and her daughter's journey to Milan was a melan- 
choly one. Neither could forget the shock given to their feelings 
by beholding Strathern as they did, at such an undue hour, and 
bearing in his dress and countenance the undeniable evidence of 
having been absent from his home all night. His haggard face, 
disbelieved hair, and wild look impressed both ladies with the 
belief that he had just left some dissolute companions , and as this 
conviction entered their minds they felt indignant against him, 
and ashamed of their own imagined credulity, in having believed 
that one who was now so fallen could ever have been the high-prin- 
dpled and honourable man they had taken him for. Whether it 
was a latent, lingering sentiment of affection that still operated on 
the heart of Louisa Sydney, or her pride that revolted at the idea 
that other eyes than her own should see her lover, as she last 
beheld him , who shall decide? — but certain it is that she would 
have given much to have prevented her mother from witnessing his 
degradation, and so instantaneously had this desire flashed through 
her mind that even at the moment that she started and averted her 
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eyes from him in the street, she checked the exclamation of sar- 
prise and chagrin that rose to her lips , lest it should reveal the 
cause of her emotion to her mother, and assumed as composed an 
aspect as she could. Her precaution was, however, unavailing ; Mrs. 
Sydney had seen Strathern even before her daughter had caught 
sight of him, and the flush of indignation that overspread her face, 
and her suppressed breathing, revealed to her daughter, quite 
as strongly as words could have done , her anger and disgust. 
There is, perhaps, no sentiment more painful to a refined and 
generous person than that of finding one previously loved and re- 
spected , worthless and debased. This unenviable feeling now 
haunted both mother and daughter. A perfect sympathy existed 
in their hearts yet both shrank from giving utterance to its dictates, 
from a consciousness that it would only tend to embitter the 
regrets of both. Louisa Sydney was grateful to her parent for this 
delicate forbearance, and, actuated no less by gratitude than 
pride , endeavoured to appear calm, while her heart was tortured. 
What efforts are women — so often, but falsely termed weak — 
frequently called upon to make : and at moments, too, when their 
breasts are wrung by the severest trials ! To enable them to fulfil 
their destinies, Providence has endued them with pride and de- 
licacy , two qualities that have peculiar influence in feminine 
natures; and these, in woman's breast act as courage does in 
man's. But who , save one of their own sex, can know how much 
the exercise of these resources costs them? The pallid cheek, the 
quickened pulse , the tearful eye — symptomatic of a wounded 
heart — are carefully concealed , before the world , beneath the 
mask of assumed calmness, and only in solitude are the feelings 
permitted to seek the relief of tears. How often are those who in 
public conceal mental anguish with a firmness worthy of a Spartan, 
accused of being unfeeling, by persons who, could they but behold 
them in the privacy of their chambers , when the garish world is 
shut out, would own that women, with all the weakness attributed 
to them , must have a rare power of endurance , thus , through so 
many hours, to appear calm. Louisa Sydney possessed this 
power, and, whilein the presence of her mother, her composure 
might have imposed on a less deeply-interested companion ; but 
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Mrs. Sydaey saw throagh the Teil heneath which her beloved child 
endeavoured to shroud her sufferings , and almost loathed him 
who had occasioned them. The thoughts of both were contiaually 
occupied by one subject, but that was a prohibited one between 
them , and their efforts to maintain a desultory conversation were 
as painful as they were unsuccessful. How long and weary does 
a journey seem undertaken under such circumstances ! Scenery 
that , had their minds not been engrossed by bitter reflections and 
gloomy anticipations, might lave charmed them, was now un- 
heeded. They longed to arrive at their journey's end, though its 
termination held out no prospect of brighter hours — in short, 
they wished to escape from themselves , forgetful of the beautiful 
lines of Horace — 

"Patriae quis exul 
Se quoque fugil ? " 

They at length arrived at Milan, but the view of this One and 
interesting city, with its magniGcent Duomo, failed to banish the 
sadness that oppressed their spirits. And yet the sight of that 
beautiful edifice, with its snow-white pinnacles, and statues, seen 
against the bright azure of the unclouded skies, awoke a sentiment 
of admiration in the breasts of our gentle travellers. It was, how- 
ever, but of brief duration, for soon came the reflection to Louisa, 
of how, a short time before, with him who could never more be 
aught to her, she would have enjoyed the contemplation of that 
glorious temple, and she turned from it with saddened feelings. 
Mrs. Sydney's enjoyment had for many years been only a reflected 
one from that of her daughter. If Louisa was pleased and happy, 
lAe became so, but when her daughter's brow was overcast, and 
a languid smile played but for a moment over her pale face , the 
fond mother's became shrouded in gloom, for she saw that the 
transient smile had only been assumed to disguise the all-absorbing 
grief that was preying on her heart. To beguile the hours, and 
in the hope of averting Louisa's thoughts from the one painful sub- 
ject that filled them , Mrs. Sydney made an excursion to Monza, 
where , among the objects that most struck her daughter and her- 
self, was the iron crown that had encircled so many royal heads, 
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and which the Emperor Napoleon had placed with his owd hand od 
his brow. To how many reflectioDS oo the instability of hnman 
greatness, and the nothingness of grandeur and power, would 
this diadem have given rise to in a mind like that of Louisa Sydney, 
had it been free from the pressure of personal cares that almost 
overwhelmed it? But now she turned with a listless air from its 
contemplation , and hardly bestowed a glance on the many spar- 
kling jewels — the gifts of sovereigns to the church — as they were 
taken from their cases and exposed to her view. The palace of 
Monza, with its park and fine gardens, she walked pensively 
through, and her mother's melancholy became increased as she 
observed the abstraction and indifference with which her daughter 
viewed objects that would, previously to her late bitter disap- 
pointment of the heart, have afforded her the liveliest pleasure. 
Their excursion to the Certosa, near Pavia, interested Louisa 
more. The splendour of this church , which owes its erection to 
John Galeas Yisconti , Duke of Milan , dazzled if it could not de- 
light her; but in her state of mind she was more prone to reflect 
on the feeling of penitence that led him to offer up this atonement 
to an offended deity , than on the various and beautiful details 
which render the edifice one of the most magnificent in its decora- 
tions in the world. She thought of the crimes into which a reckless 
ambition had plunged the proud duke. Of an uncle imprisoned that 
he might seize his possessions, and of the son of that uncle 
poisoned, after he had treacherously got him into his power. 
Her memory reverted , too, to Catherine, the wife of Galeas Yis- 
conti , and the daughter and sister of the deposed duke , and his 
poisoned son , who , it is said , urged her husband to erect this 
temple, and she was reminded that, like Mary of England , Ca- 
therine Yisconti shared , without repugnance or shame , the do- 
minions wrested from her own father by the very man she wedded. 
For a brief space Louisa Sydney forgot her own sorrow id 
dwelling on the persons and incidents connected vnth the Certosa; 
and when, having viewed the treasures it contains, in the rarest 
works of art in painting and sculpture , and the finest marbles, 
oriental alabaster , gold, silver, ivory, pietroduro, and bronze, 
she remembered that Francis I. of France , when taken prisoner 
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at the battle of Payia , which was fonght In the park near the 
charch , requested permissioD to offer up his prayers in this glo- 
rious temple , while yet suffering under the unaccustomed mor- 
tiOcation of defeat; she felt that such an example of Christian re- 
signation ought not to be^iven in vain , and mentally made a vow 
that she, iQo, would henceforth struggle to bear up against the 
sadness that was preying on her heart , and , like the defeated mo- 
narch , pray for strength to bear her trials. She beheld with in- 
terest the deserted dwellings of the monks , situated behind the 
cloisters, and which, by their extreme simplicity, afford a re- 
markable contrast to the richly decorated church. They are twen- 
ty-four in number, and stand apart. Each contains two small 
rooms, with a little garden in front, in which is a fountain and a 
marble bench , and though now presenting only a tangled maze of 
flowers and weeds that in wild luxuriance overspread the ground, 
leaving no trace of the stiff and formal parterres in which they were 
once laid out, the vivid green and bright tints of the flowers, and 
the carols of the birds that have taken possession of them render 
these little abodes , very tempting to those who , smarting under 
the disappointments from which few , even of the most fortunate, 
are exempt , feel a longing desire to steal from the busy world to 
such secluded spots, there to enjoy quiet, if happiness be denied* 
Similar thoughts passed through the minds of mother and 
daughter, for the trials to which Louisa Sydney had lately been 
exposed , while wounding her heart had matured her reason. The 
world for her had now lost some of its fairest illusions, and she 
could better comprehend the sorrows her parent had experienced, 
and more truly sympathise with them , than before she herself had 
become acquainted with disappointment. Returning to Milan 
from the Certosa, she once more opened her heart to her mother, 
spoke of the pain she had endured from the conviction of the un- 
worthiness of him on whom she had bestowed it , and the affeo- 
tionate gentleness with which she was listened to , and soothed by 
her fond parent, operated like a healing balm applied to a wound. 
Clasped in the arms of Mrs. Sydney, her head reposing on the 
maternal breast, where it had been so often pillowed in infancy, 
and her ear drinking in the sweet accents addressed to her by one 
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who bad becQ indeed a stricken deer, Louisa felt a calmness steal 
OY^r her mind , to which , ever since the oaorning of her departure 
from Rome, she had been a stranger. Mrs. Sydney did not, as some 
persons would have done , attempt to reason her daughter out of 
the passion to which her youthful heart had so wholly surrendered 
itself. Nor did she speak of the certain influence of time in era- 
dicating misplaced affection , although she hoped much from its 
salutary power. Such a mode of reasoning she well knew only 
served to irritate the pain it was meant to subdue , so she tried to 
comfort her child, by sharing, if she could not banish, her re- 
grets ; and this system , prompted by her gentle nature , was the 
most efiicacious>she could have adopted towards Louisa. 

^*You, saw him, mother, that fatal morning, as we were 
leaving Rome ,'' said she. 

''Yes, dearest, I did." 

''How kind, how considerate it was of you not to speak of it. 
I was then — and, indeed, ever since, until now — too weak, 
too irritable, to have borne conversing on it. You received his 
presence at that hour, and , coupled with his dress and whole ap- 
pearance , as I did , as an irrefragable proof that he had indeed 
sunk into shameless habits of proflipcy? Oh, mother! bow it 
wounds the heart to think that while I , on a sleepless pillow , was 
shedding the bitter tears that cannot be controlled when the un- 
worthiness of one beloved is discovered, he^ forgetful of his vows, 
of my feelings , and of common decency, was passing the hours 
with that beautiful, but degraded being, with whom we beheld 
him that never-to-be-forgotten night , at the Coliseum , and with 
whom he afterwards , as if in derision of us, appeared publicly at 
St. Peter's." 

"I have reflected often and deeply on all this, my own Louisa, 
but I confess that, notwithsUnding appearances are so strongly 
against him, I cannot reconcile them with all that I saw, and I 
was a close observer of his character and conduct, during the 
months in which he passed so many hours with us. His character 
in England , too , which , even in the eyes of the cynical Mr. Rhy- 
mer, was spotless, accords so little with his either renewing an 
old , or contracting a new acquaintance with any woman of light 
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conduct, that, id spite of appearances, I cannot diyest myself of 
the notion that he is not the calpable person we suppose him to be." 

''But how explain away what we saw, and what others also 
beheld? We cannot surely| doubt the evidence of Mr. Rhymer, 
any more than that of our own eyes?" said Louisa, becoming 
animated in her indignation against him, whom she , in her secret 
heart, would have given millions, had they been hers, to have 
heard justified. 

*'AJas! I cannot explain them away," replied Mrs. Sydney. 
''They are involved in a mystery which I confess I cannot fathom ; 
but though it may be a weakness , and perhaps a reprehensible 
one ,^ I own that it is soothing to me to dwell on all the good I saw 
in his nature and character, and to believe that, notwithstanding 
the appearances which bear so strongly against him , he could not 
suddenly descend to be so unworthy as these same appearances 
would imply. I could no longer have faith in the existence of 
goodness were I to belike that he was enacting a part during all 
the months that he passed in our society. The descent from ho- 
nourable principles and irreproachable conduct is rarely, if ever, so 
rapid as his late behaviour would lead one to suppose. He was not 
a man of quick impulse, or of a changeable nature, so, as I cannot 
at all reconcile his recent acts with his past consistency of conduct, 
I am willing, for my own peace as well as for his sake , to give him 
all the benefit of my most charitable interpretations of that which 
is, to say the least of it, very suspicious, and to think of him as 
I knew him, rather than as he has latterly appeared." 

''Ah! when, dearest mother, shall I be as considerate, as 
reasonable, and as charitable, as you are?" exclaimed Louisa, 
pressing her mother's hand to her lips, and secretly pleased that 
Strathern had still an advocate in her breast. Yet she would not 
avow, even to herself, that she had a satisfaction in hearing him 
spoken well of. The heart has its mysteries , which not even its 
owner can solve , and this was one of them ; and, perhaps, Louisa 
Sydney was as unconscious as her mother why, from this evening, 
she might date her feelings to be of a less gloomy nature, and her 
indignation towards Strathern to have become softened. 

Many had been the attempts made by Nurse Murray to lead her 
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jOQthfal mistress once more to permit the same confidential con- 
versation with her that had formerly existed. Many were the 
inuendoes given of the wickedness of men in general, in the hope 
of their affording an opening to dwell on the superlative degree of 
it in one of the sex in particular, of whom she entertained the very 
worst opinion. 

*' Sure it would relieve her heart, were she to open it to me," 
would the old woman say to herself, when she observed the gloom 
and sadness of her young lady. "Don't I remember how it used 
to do me good, many a long year ago , when I had a quarrel with 
my poor husband , to open my heart to any friend. And to whom 
could my darling young mistress tell what is troubling her, who 
would feel it so deeply as I should. Ah ! woe's me , she no longer 
Joves or trusts me as she once did, and I do believe she has 
never forgiven me for having cautioned her against that artful, 
wicked man, although she herseff must have discovered something 
very bad of him indeed, to make her and her mother leave Rome 
all of a sudden as they did, and refuse to see him (be day before 
they left it. And didn't Thomas, the footman, tell me that, the 
very morning we were leaving Rome , he saw Mr. Strathern walk- 
ing towards his lodgings in the very same clothes be had seen him 
-wear the day before, when he calied at our house, and that he 
looked pale and haggard , as if he hadn't been in bed all night. 
*You may be sure, Mrs. Murray, he was about no good,' said 
Thomas. *He was gambling, or drinking, all night and when 
he saw our carriages drive past him he looked as if struck all of a 
heap, and then began running as fast as he could after us, as if to 
stop us. He staggered , too , when he was running , so I am sure 
he must have been tipsy. The gentry blame poor servants , Mrs. 
Murray,' says Thomas to me, *for taking a drop too much, but 
they themselves don't mind turning night into day, and drinking 
bottle after bottle. It 's easy to be seen there 's one law for mas- 
ters and another for servants.' Well , I 'm glad the marriage was 
broken off, for what a terrible thing it would be, to be sure, to 
have my sweet young lady married to a gambler, or a drunkard, 
and have the house turned topsy-turvey. Rut who 'd have thought 
that one who appeared so steady and genteel could be addicted to 
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driDkiDg? Well, I dare say, this was ^hat Mrs. Bloxham meant 
wheo she shook her head so gravely , and said she knew what she 
knew. Yes, this must be it. But how mighty confidential my 
young lady and her mother are grown all of a sudden, Never 
asunder except when they are in bed ; always such good friends, 
and never the least miff or coolness between them. Not but what, 
I must own , if ever there was , it was always on my young mis- 
tress's side , for I never saw such a doting mother in my life ; but 
it was a pleasure, ay, and a pride too , for me to see that Miss Syd- 
ney had more confidence in me than in her own mother, and so 
she once had , but woe's me , that 's now all over, and if I begin 
to speak about the wickedness of mankind , she stops me short 
and changes the subject, so I don't know how ever to get her to 
have the same trust in me she had before. God forgive me if it 's 
a sin , but it does vex me to the heart to see all her love and liking 
torn on her mother, and so changed as she is to me." 

Such were the cogitations in which old Nurse Murray indulged 
many a time and oft, when her young lady had hastily got through 
the duties of her toilette , and dismissed her from attendance. 
Her pride and affection both wounded , she envied Mrs. Sydney 
for thus engrossing ail her daughter's time and attention , and 
although invariably treated with kindness by her youthful mistress, 
it no longer satisfied her, after having previously been permitted 
to take liberties, which Miss Sydney, having seen the impropriety 
of, was determined no more to allow. How little did either 
mother or daughter suspect what was passing in'their old servant's 
mind ! And yet Murray's was not naturally a bad heart. She had 
only been spoilt by too much indulgence, and the result was, 
that she was jealous of the affection and good understanding 
established between Mrs. Sydney and her daughter as she had 
formerly been of the attachment between her young lady and 
Strathern. 

Having seen all that was most interesting in Milan and its vi- 
cinity, Mrs. Sydney and Louisa set out for the Lake of Como, 
where they determined to pass some months. The beauty of the 
scenery and the tranquillity and repose of that enchanting spot, 
delighted them both. They would spend many hours every day 
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on the water, and Mrs. Sydney having, observed its efficacious 
effect on the health of her beloved child , often permitted her , ac- 
companied by her female attendant , to indalge the pleasure of 
boating, when her own avocations or wishes, detained her at home, 
^^he boat they had engaged for their sojourn at Como was moored 
'on the lake at the bottom of the garden of their villa, from the win- 
dows of which she could behold Louisa gliding over the smooth 
and limpid water, which, like a vast mirror, reflected on its calm 
bosom the blue and cloudless skies above it. The fond mother 
observed with pleasure that this amusement invigorated without 
fatiguing her daughter, hence she never opposed her wishes to 
enjoy it, when the fineness of the weather enabled the boatmen 
to give her the assurance that none of those sudden storms , so 
prevalent at Como, were to be dreaded. Reclining beneath the 
awning, which screened her from the too fervid rays of the sun, 
and with a favourite volume of poems in her hand, Louisa passed 
whole hours on the lake. Oftentimes would she close the book, 
and looking on the Elysium that surrounded her, her thoughts 
would fly to him, from whom they were seldom long absent, veri- 
fying the truth of the poet's line , that when endeavouring not to 
think of him , he was never forgotten. *' How he would have ad- 
mired this beautiful place " would she say to herself, '' and with 
him what a paradise should I think it." And then she would sigh, 
and blame herself for thus allowing him so continually to occupy 
her thoughts. *' Yet," would she say , '' I do but as my dear good 
mother does; I think of him only as hfe was, or at least as I be- 
lieved him to be, when I yielded him my whole heart, and thought 
our destinies were indissolubly united. This is not, I hope, a 
crime, for while I turn with abhorrence from the sensualist and 
libertine I have, alas ! lately had but too much reason to consider 
him to be , I have a pleasure , a melancholy one though it be , in 
remembering what I believed him." 

One day when the rays of the sun were more than usual 
on the water , and not a breath of air agitated its glassy su!| 
Louisa, oppressed by the heat, desired the boatmen to lea\l 
centre of the lake , and to row the boat under the shade of j 
magnificent willows that stretched their giant limbs and verl 
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foliage far over the waters , from a pleasure ground where she had 
previously sought a refuge from the sun-beams. She was perusing 
the book with her when the tones of a well-known voice reached 
her ear. She started , turned her head in the direction whence 
the voice came, and beheld emerging from the thicket of flowering 
shrubs that had hitherto concealed them, Strathern and the lady 
with whom she had seen him on the never-to^be-forgotten night 
at the Coliseum , advancing towards the spot near to which her 
boat rested. Trembling with emotion , she ordered the boatmen 
instantly to leave the place. They, believing that they were 
acting in compliance with her wishes, were impelling it towards 
the direction in which those she so much wished to avoid , had 
paused to admire the view. 

* *No — not there — » not there ! " cried Misd Sydney ; * * go back 
as swiftly as you can." 

The boatmen began to eiplain something about the unsafety of 
rowing in the direction to which she pointed , but she wx>uld not 
hear their reasons , and, again commanding them to proceed in 
a contrary direction , they unwillingly obeyed her. The boat had 
not advanced far from the shore when it struck on a concealed rock, 
and with such force that it was thrown on its side, and all in it 
were precipitated into the water. Louisa Sydney rose to the sur- 
face for a moment, but only to be eogulphed again. One of the 
boatmen seized her female attendant, believing that it was the 
young lady be was rescuing, and holding her with one hand en- 
deavoured to make for the shore, while the other, thinking only of 
his own safety, kept aloof, and swam to the nearest point of land. 
Once more, half suffocated, and nearly unconscious , Louisa was 
borne to the surface of the water, and was then sinking, never 
more to see the light, when she was grasped by a vigorous hand, 
and felt herself clasped round the waist and drawn to the shore. 
Breathless and exhausted from the violence of his exertions , her 
rescuer from death sunk nearly as lifeless as his precious burthen 
^hen h/e had placed her on land. The female attendant , who had 
DOW reicovered from her immersion is the water, having been 

I more qAiickly snatched from it than Miss Sydney, assisted to re- 
state tpat young lady to life, and Lady Delmington, who had 

Stratyiem. II. 5 
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witnessed the whole event, most actiYely aided her. Strathero, 
for it was no other, who had saved Louisa's life at the risk of his 
own, now arose from the earth , on which, faint and exhausted, 
he had fallen, when he placed her on a bank, and with intense 
anxiety, bent over her. He had beheld the accident, ignorant 
that the object still dearest to him on earth was the person whose 
danger he witnessed, but urged by humanity, he threw off his 
coat, and plunging into the water, swam to the rescue of the being 
whose white drapery still floated on the water. It was only when 
he now looked on her to all appearance lifeless, that he recog- 
nised the person he had ^saved, for, her bonnet having fallen off 
when he grasped her, her long tresses, loosened from the comb 
that confined them , had concealed her face. The late inexplicable 
and unkind conduct of Miss Sydney , with all the chagrin it had 
occasioned him, was in a moment forgotten. He remembered 
only that the woman he adored was cold and inanimate before him, 
that life , if not quite extinct, fluttered so feebly at her heart, that 
it might soon cease to beat altogether, and almost frantic with 
alarm , he knelt on the ground by her side , and chafed her feet 
and hands to restore warmth , while Lady Delmington applied her 
fiaeon of salts to her nostrils, and the French attendant wrun^ 
the water from her long and silken tresses. At length Louisa 
languidly, opened her eyes, and the first object they rested upon 
was Strathem. A slight colour tinged her cheeks, and a faint 
smile parted her pale lips. Strathem pressed one of the small 
hands he was chafing to his lips, and tears of joy and thankfulness 
filled his eyes at her being restored to life. Yes, that manly nature 
that had but a few minutes before prompted him to brave death, 
to rescue a fellow creature, was now subdued into all a woman's 
tenderness, and the tears flowed down his face. Again Louisa 
opened her eyes , and this proof of his affection so touched her 
that her lids closed , but before they did so Strathem discovered 
a look of softness and pity that thrilled his heart. Lady Delming- 
ton, the only person present who possessed any calmne^, had 
dispatched one of the boatmen to tiie inn for a carriage And re- 
storatives. Both now arrived , and some sal volatile havirfig been 
administered to Louisa, she was able to move her head andj limbs, 
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and to speak — ** It is to you that I owe my life , is it not?*' said 
she to Strathera. 

*^ Heaven be praised I was near to save you ! ** replied he. 

A smile such as angels might be supposed to give played 
around her mouth ,^ and her eyes expressed the thanks her lips at- 
tempted not to utter. She raised one hand to her brow, Strathern 
still detaining the other in his, as if to collect hor thoughts, but 
made no effort to withdraw the hand he held, and he, filled with 
anxiety (lest she should again renounce him , accepted this tacit 
permission to retain her hand as a favourable omen. 

Again Lady Delmington held the Jlacon of salts to her nostrils, 
and as if aroused from a reverie by their pungency, Louisa Sydney 
opened her eyes, and turning them on the beautiful woman who 
was, with the gentlest care, attending on her, shrank back as 
if a serpent had stung her, and rapidly withdrawing her hand 
from Strathern , called her attendant and desired to be taken to 
her home. When Strathern attempted to raise her in his arms 
she tried to extricate herself, and he felt with dismay while he bore 
her to the carriage in waiting that she recoiled from his touch, and 
that even when he placed her in it she averted her eyes, while 
coldly expressing a few words of regret at having given him so 
much trouble. Of the services of Lady Delmington she made no 
acknowledgment , and her attendant having taken her seat by her 
side, she peremptorily refused to allow Strathern to walk by the 
side of the carriage to see her home , and parted from him with as 
formal a bow of the head as if they were total strangers , while he, 
shocked and grieved at what he imagined to be her heartless con- 
duct, felt stung to the quick. 

A thousand conflicting emotions agitated the heart of Louisa 
Sydney as the carriage drove to the villa of her mother. Had she 
been snatched from a watery grave, and by him, too, only to find 
him still devoted to that lovely but guilty being, whose touch she 
had shrunk from as pollution. And he, hardened in sin, and lost 
to all shame, had permitted his mistress to approach her, to touch 
her person , which ought to have been sacred in his eyes. O ! 
monstrous! He had presumed , too, to press her hand to his lips 
in the presence of that worthless woman, and she, weak and 

5* 
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fond , had not xvithdrawn her hand from his , until she saw the 
beautiful but hateful face of her who had caused all the misery she 
had endured. She felt herself insulted, degraded. Better had it 
been that she had never been rescued from the watery grave into 
which she was sinking than to owe her life to him, and to come in 
contact with his paramour. 

Such were the bitter thoughts (hat filled the mind of Louisa 
Sydney , instead of gratitude to the Almighty for her preservation, 
but the pangs of love and jealousy had , for the time , conquered 
her better nature. 

CHAPTER VI. 

" The noblest minds , whate'er men say , 
Will most profoundly feel love's sway , 
While those with levity imbued, 
Engross'd by self, ne'er let intrude 
An image in the heartless breast 
That might disturb its peaceful rest. 
Love, enter'd once in noble hearts, 
Will stay though youth , sweet youth , departs ; 
And when with age it fades away, 
How slow and gentle its decay. 
Replaced by friendship, fond and true, 
Hearts b'lieve it still the love they knew." 

When Strath em had in some degree recovered from the first 
shock of beholding the unlooked-for departure of Mrs. Sydney and 
his affianced wife from Rome , and had ascertained that not a line 
of explanation, not a word of adieu, had been left for him by 
them, he determined on seeking a relief from his cares in devoting 
his time to his poor friend. Lord Delmington. Gladly would he 
have remained in the privacy of his own chamber, to indulge the 
reflections that oppressed his mind in the painful position in which 
be found himself, had not a sense of duty towards the suffering 
husband , and of pity towards the youthful and interesting wife, 
induced him to stifle his own sorrow, and to try to be of use to 
them. He retraced his steps to their hotel , where he had the satis- 
faction of finding Lord DelmingtOn better, and, after much per- 
suasion , he engaged Lady Delmington to seek the repose of which 
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she stood in so much need , promising that he would not lea^e his 
friend until she came to take his place by the sick couch. Here he 
had full time to think over the events of the last few days , but was 
furnished with no clue to unravel the mystery in which the cause 
of the conduct of Mrs. and Miss Sydney was involved. In the 
darkened room, where no sound save the breathings of his poor 
firiend and the quick throbbings of his own agitated heart broke 
the silence that reigned , he passed the long hours. More than 
once during that day did a groan burst from Strathern , as the 
memory of happiness so lately enjoyed presented itself to his mind, 
contrasted with his present wretchedness and despair, and he only 
became sensible of having allowed this demonstration of his feel- 
ings to escape, when Lord Delmington, opening his languid eyes, 
looked at him with an expression of the deepest gratitude for what 
he believed to originate in Strathern's anxiety for him, or extended 
his hand to press that of his friend, in recognition of his watchful 
care. Little did the invalid imagine the grief that was preying on 
the heart of him who sat beside his couch , or that he was the in- 
nocent cause of the circumstances that led to it. Often did the 
anonymous letter warning him of the caprice and suspicious dis- 
position of Louisa Sydney, which he had received some weeks 
before, recur to his memory during that day. Had not the charges 
contained in it — charges which he had then perused with disdaia 
at their supposed falsehood — been by her recent conduct fully 
justified? With this painful conviction forced upon him, why 
could he not tear her image from his breast — why not banish her 
from his thoughts? were questions that often suggested them- 
selves to his mind during the weary hours of that interminable day. 
How frequently have similar ones occurred to the thoughts of 
lovers when writhing under the first sharp pangs of disappointed 
affection, and the resolution to do so, like that vainly formed by 
Strathern , has been found to be more easily determined on than 
executed , as aching hearts have owned , for truly has the poet 
said, that lovers can "do all things but forget." That day was 
the most wretched that Strathern had ever passed , and it was only 
when Lady Delmlnglon returned to take his place by the bed-side 
of her husband, refreshed and invigorated by the hours of repose 
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she had enjoyed, that a gleam of something like satisfaction 
cheered his heart , at haying enabled her to seek this blessing. 
When he observed the smile of inelTable alTection with which the 
youthful wife was welcomed by her husband , as her hand was 
pressed to his feverish lips , be rejoiced that he had been there to 
relieve her for some hours from her charge , and when the doctor 
came in , and pronounced Lord Delmington to be much better, 
his friend felt repaid for the sacrifice of his own cares which he had 
made in devoting himself to watching by bis sick conch. Day after 
day did Strathern continue his attention to Lord Delmington, 
whose convalescence , though slow , continued gradually to pro- 
gress until he was at length enabled to leave his chamber, and be 
taken into the air. Strathern's interest in the youthful couple in- 
creased as he daily witnessed their devoted attachment to each 
other, and their gratitude to him for his friendship. The physi- 
cians recommended that the invalid should leave Rome , and , in- 
stead of proceeding to Naples, as had been his original intention, 
go towards the north of Italy, where the greater coolness of the 
temperature would be more conducive to the restoration of his 
health. When Strathern proposed leaving them , both Lord and 
Lady Delmington so earnestly pressed him to accompany them to 
the Lake of Como, whither they intended directing their route, 
that he , having now no motive for his movements , yielded an 
assent to their entreaties , and set out from Rome with them , a 
medical man having been added to their party to be in readiness 
iest any relapse might ensue to Lord Delmington. They had only 
arrived at Como the evening previous to the encounter which had 
so nearly proved fatal to Louisa Sydney, and having, at Lord 
Ddmington's request, walked out, that his wife might enjoy the 
fresh air, and view a villa to be let on the borders of the lake, 
Strathern and his fair companion were exploring its pleasure 
ground when Louisa had recognized his voice , and , in her desire 
to avoid him , had insisted on the boatmen rowing in the direction 
where a rock occasioned the accident described in the last chapter. 
Had Strathern believed himself cured of the wound that still 
rankled in his heart , the interview with Louisa would hare proved 
the fallacy of his supposition. Rut he indulged in no such illusion. 
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He was well aware that his attachment, however mortified his 
feelings had been, and still were , by the unaccountable conduct 
of the object of his affection » and her mother , had known no 
diminution, and when he viewed Louisa to all appearance lifeless, 
he felt that if she did not recover , existence would henceforth be 
insupportable to him. Her faint smile on recognizing him , her 
permitting him to retain her hand in his after she had the power of 
withdrawing it, had transported him with joy, by proving that, 
whatever might have been the cause that had induced her to desert 
him, it was not personal dislike. How then account for the sudden 
change in her manner? Was it, that she was only kind while yet 
her reason had hardly regained sufficient power to govern [her 
actions , and that with returning consciousness came the determi- 
nation to hold|no intercourse with him? Wounded as he was, 
when he reflected on all this, as he beheld the carriage in which 
he had placed her drive from his view , she having insisted that he 
should not walk by its side , as he had proposed , he nevertheless 
did not, could not, feel as wretched as, previously to this un- 
looked for meeting, he had done, for he no longer believed him- 
self disliked or forgotten, and with this consolation a thousand 
vague hopes sprang up in his heart, justifying the poet who has 
said that — 

**Love will hope where reason would despair." 

A.S he stood with folded arms , gazing at the carriage that con- 
tained Louisa Sydney , wholly forgetful that his clothes were drip- 
ping wet, and of the presence of Lady Delmington, that lady, 
with the prescience in affairs of the heart said to be a peculiar at- 
tribute of her sex of every age, immediately surmised the state 
of his. 

^' Come, Mr. Strathern, you must not expose yourself to cold," 
said she. *^Let us return at once to the hotel, that you may change 
your dress." 

Strathern started, as if from a reverie , and was about to offer 
his dripping arm to his fiiir companion , when, recollecting him- 
self, he assented to her proposal, and they walked together towards 
the hotel. 
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" What a beaatiAil person ! *' observed Lady DelmiDgton. " I 
never beheld any one so exquisitely handsome." 

Strathem felt gratified, for nothing is more pleasing to men 
than to listen to the praises of the object of their passion from one 
of her own sex. 

**Ton say nothing," resumed Lady Deimlngton, "bat lam 
sore yon must agree with me in opinion." 

"Sheisbeaatifnl, most beautiful /' replied Strathem. 

** I thoQght her angelic ," said Lady Delmington , ^* when she 
first opened her eyes and smiled , bat — " 

And here the speaker paused, for she did not wish to finish the 
phrase that rose to her lips , which would have implied her notice 
of the stem and cold aspect and manner subsequently assumed by 
the young lady in question. Strathem was sensible of the meaning 
ofthe break in her sentence, and thankful for it, too, for, how- 
ever angry at the marked change in Louisa Sydney's manner, he 
could ill bear hearing it commented on by another; though he was 
more annoyed at the want of common civility, not to say gratitude, 
erinced by Louisa to Lady Delmington , who had lavished such 
kindness and attention on her during her insensibility, and after 
it, than at the treatment he had experienced himself. His fair 
companion and he walked on for some time in silence , Lady Del- 
mington not wishing to interrapt the train of thought passing in 
his mind , and he so totally abstracted as to be hardly conscious of 
her presence , when they met the physician , who had been des- 
patched by Lord Delmington, on hearing of the accident, to offer 
his services to the young lady rescued from a watery grave. The 
boatman sent for a carriage had told all whom he had encountered 
of the accident that had occurred , and a servant having incau- 
tiously repeated the news to Lord Delmington, he instantly be- 
came alarmed lest it might have been his wife who had ventured 
on the lake, and so narrowly escaped drowning. The servant, 
however, was able to remove his fears, as he had leamt that It 
was a young lady some time a resident at Como to whom the ac- 
cident had occurred, and he instantly sentoff Dr. Pitcairn, and 
a servant with a medicine chest and various restoratives to admi- 
nister succour to the stranger. The doctor had missed the road 
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and directed his steps to another villa , so that he arrived too late 
to be of any use to Miss Sydney. 

** Bless my soul, my ledy ! " said the Scotsman — ** why, your 
ledyship is perfectly wet. This is very dangerous , and may oc- 
casion disagreeable results." 

And now for the first time did Strathern observe that Lady 
Delmington's dress was nearly as wet as his own , in consequence 
of her clos« contact with the streaming drapery of Miss Sydney, 
whose dripping head had reposed on her breast while he and the 
female attendant were endeavouring to restore suspended anima> 
tion by friction. A pang shot through his heart as he witnessed 
this proof of Lady Delmington's kindness, and recalled^ the total 
want of notice taken of it on the part of her on whom it had been 
lavished. 

**Your ledyship must positively take a few drops of this cor- 
dial ," said Dr. Pitcairn. *' 'T will do you good , and prevent the 
cold from striking inwardly. I have known mony serious cases of 
catarrh and pulmonary attacks to have oreeginated in colds caught 
by damp clothes." 

.^^lam not apprehensive of any disagreeable results, doctor, 
I assure you," replied Lady Delmington; **for I have walked, 
since I got wet, sufficiently quick to warm me. My only desire is 
to conceal from Lord Delmington that I have been at all wet, for 
his fears would magnify the danger, and make him ill and 
nervous." 

''Weel, weel — I '11 try and smuggle your ledyship into the 
hotel by the back entrance , so that you can change your dress be> 
fore his lordship sees you; but you must indeed obleege me by 
swallowing a few drops of this cordial. And Mr. Strathern must 
do the same." 

^' Would it not be advisable for the doctor to proceed to the 
young lady's residence, and offer her his services?" said Lady 
Delmington , ever thoughtful for others. 

'' Certainly," replied Strathern , who was himself on the point 
of suggesting the propriety of this step. *'Do, dear doctor, go 
at once to Mrs. Sydney's villa , where your presence and skill may 
be of the greatest advantage ," said Strathern. 
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''Weel, I '11 jast go; but I most recommend her ledyship to 
have recourse to a warm bath when she enters the hotel , and after 
that to get into a bed well warmed. It is absolutely necessary, I 
assure you ; and I advise you , Mr. Strathem , to adopt the same 
precaution." 

So saying, Doctor Pitcaim hurried off, attended by the ser- 
vant with the medicine chest and restoratives, in the direction of 
Mrs. Sydney's villa, which had been pointed out to him by Strft- 
thern , who had noted the route taken by the carriage that con- 
tained her lovely daughter. Catarrhs and pulmonary attacks, 
pronounced by Dr. Pitcairn to be the general consequences of wet 
clothes, haunted the mind of Strathem; but truth compels us to 
state that, however well disposed towards the fair and interesting 
lady who walked by his side, his fears all pointed to, and were 
engrossed by the possible danger of the object of his affection. So 
delicate as Louisa was , to what might not her immersion in the 
water, and her remaining so long in wet clothes, expose her. 

Lady Delmington guessed that his thoughts were with the 
lovely girl he had so lately rescued from death, and her lively ima- 
gination had already composed a little romance, which was not 
far from the truth , in which they figured as lovers separated by 
the cruelty of a parent, or some other of the untoward incidents 
prevalent in novels, the recollection of which had caused the re- 
markable change of aspect and manner she had noticed in the 
young lady. 

'*Poor Mr. Strathem!" thought she, '4t is no wonder that 
he should be so low spirited. Who could help loving one so bean* 
Uful as she is, yet I fear she is less amiable than lovely, for an 
amiable woman would have at least uttered a few words of thanks 
to me, or have acknowledged my presence by a'bow, while she 
averted her eyes from me with a disdainful expression for which I 
can in no way account." 

Lady Delmington and Strathem , in pursuance of the plan of 
Doctor Pitcairn, entered the hotel by the back entrance, and 
having as rapidly as possible changed their clothes, presented 
themselves before the anxious husband and relieved his fears. 
Neither felt any evil consequences from their wet clothes , but 
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Lady Delmington had to relate all the particulars of the accident in 
reply to the questions of her lord , as Strathern was too much eor 
grossed by his own thoughts to enter into the particulars of it. 
Doctor Pitcairn soon after entered , and so contracted were his 
brows, and so solemn his aspect, that Strathern on beholding 
him concluded that Miss Sydney was in the utmost danger. 

'*Good God! Doctor/' exclaimed he, **did you indeed find 
your fears verified I see by your countenance that she is in danger.*' 

** Weel , I maun say I believe the young ledy is in danger." 

"Oh! why, then, did you leave her?" 

**For a very good reason, I was not allowed to see her. No 
sooner had I sent in my card , and said that I had been requested 
by Mr. Strathern to call and offer myservices — because you see, my 
lord, it would not be becoming that a man of my profession should 
go unsoleecited to attend any patient, so I just thought it right to 
make use of Mr. Strathern 's name — when, after waiting a con- 
seederable time in a small room off the hall , an old woman , who 
I believe was a housekeeper, came and told me that Mrs. Sydney 
sent her compliments, and was obleeged for my attention, but 
begged to decline my services. I declare I never was so treated 
before , and Mrs. Sydney will probably repent it when too late, 
for where at Como can she find an English practitioner? and if she 
entrusts her daughter's life to one of those Italian quacks who call 
themselves doctors , I would not give a penny for the young ledy's 
life." 

"Let OS hope that your services were only declined because the 
young lady did not stand in need of them," said Lady Delmington, 
observing the alarm pictured in Strathern's face at the doctor's 
concluding phrase. 

"Not stand in need of them , my ledy ! Why , how could she 
escape the consequences resulting from being all but drowned? 
Recollect the quantity of water she must have swallowed, the sense 
of suffocation endured, the catarrhs, pulmonary attacks, and 
rheumatisms to which such an appalling accident must have ren- 
dered her liable , and , then , who can doubt how much she stands 
in need of good meedical advice and care? Believe me, my ledy, 
they will repent not having accepted my proffered services when it 
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will be too late, but they will have do one to blame but them- 
selves." 

Strathern felt convinced that Dr. Pitcairn's attendance had 
been declined owing to his having been sent by him , and this new 
proof of the pertinacity with which Mrs. and Miss Sydney adhered 
to their resolution of not only avoiding him , but refusing to profit 
by the opinion of an English physician in a case requiring it so 
much y because recommended by him, mortified and grieved him. 
Tet, in the midst of the painful feelings occasioned by this new 
proof of the continued desire to break off all communication with 
him, Strathern could not banish from his mind the one gleam of 
brightness, slight and evanescent though it had been, which 
cheered the dark reflections on the present, and the gloomy fore- 
bodings for the future , that filled his troubled breast. The smile 
with which Louisa had regarded him, when first restored to con- 
sciousness , the confiding gentleness with which she had resigned 
her hand to his, for the first few minutes after she had recognised 
him , bore evidence that he still retained a place in her affections, 
however misrepresentation — for to nought else could he attribute 
the change in her conduct towards him — might have operated to 
induce her to abandon him. The joy of having rescued her from 
death, even though the life he had saved might never contribute 
to bless his own , was a source of consolation of which not even 
her ingratitude for the gift could deprive him , and he passed a 
less gloomy evening and a more calm night than he had known 
since the day that Mrs. Sydney and Louisa had left Rome. 

"They probably received anonymous letters against me," 
thought Strathern , as he lay in his bed the following morning, 
reflecting over all the late events. ''The same hand that traced 
the warning to me against Louisa may have taken the same means 
of destroying her confidence in me , and with greater success. / 
loved too well to attend even for a moment to the concealed slan- 
derers who would poison my mind against her. Ah ! why did 
Louisa not love me sufficiently to spurn the accusation; or, at 
least, toeipose them to me. Yes; it must have been so. But 
truth must at last triumph , and a day wil come when Louisa will 
discover that I was not, am not, unworthly of her affection." 
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There 'was comfort even id this reflection ; for ia making it, be 
retraced his own conduct since he bad entered into London life, 
up to the present period , and he found no act in it which, if ex- 
posed to the scrutiny of his enemies — and that be had such he 
now for the first time began to think — he need blush for, or, that 
could famish them with the power of injuring him. How few men 
of his age — or, indeed, of any age — could indulge retrospection 
with so little self-reproach ; and that this was something for which 
he had cause to be thankful Strathern felt in his heart, and was 
grateful to the Almighty for. When he had left his chamber , he 
sent a servant belonging to the inn with a note to Mrs. Sydney, 
requesting to be informed of the health of her daughter. He added 
an entreaty to be made acquainted with the cause of her repudia- 
tion of bis attentions and avoidance of his acquaintance , stating 
that although he had a right to demand an explanation , in order 
tiiat be might justify himself from any unfounded charge , he pre- 
ferred soliciting it as a favour at the bands of one whose good opi- 
nion he most highly valued , and whose altered feelings towards 
him be had deeply deplored. This letter despatched, Strathern 
felt as if bis future destiny depended on its result. Mrs. Sydney 
could not, in common justice refuse the explanation he had sought, 
and when accorded to him he could refute every charge, and sa- 
tisfy her that he bad never been guilty of aught to forfeit her 
esteem , or her daughter's affection. He would not confide this 
letter to be conveyed by any of his own servants , for his pride and 
delicacy revolted from their being made acquainted with the vi- 
cinity of Mrs. Sydney, until he was permitted to see her. He paced 
the road that led to her abode in a state of agitation and impatience 
he had never previously experienced , and before his messenger 
could have reached half the route , reproached him for his dilatori- 
ness in not having already returned. When he at length saw him 
at a distance, be walked rapidly to meet him, holding out his 
hand to receive the expected answer to his letter, almost mad- 
dened by the delay occasioned by the messenger searching in his 
pocket, out of which, having first drawn a comb, a soiled pocket 
handkerchief, an old glove, a ball of twine, and some nails, be 
at last extracted a letter which bore evident marks of its contact 
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with the said articles. Strathern snatched it from his hand, bat 
how great was his shock on discovering that, instead of the antici- 
pated letter from Mrs. Sydney , he grasped his own. 

'* How is this?" demanded he , his cheek flnshing with disap- 
pointment and anger. 

*'The signoras Ingleses left the villa early this morning, sig- 
nor, and will return to it no more." 

Strathern tamed from the man to conceal his emotion, and 
such was its extent that he remained absent from the hotel for 
some hours in order that its traces might have time to disappear 
ere he presented himself before Lord and Lady Delmington. The 
hopes that had sprung op in his breast the previous evening , were 
now wholly crushed, and as he tore his own letter into shreds, and 
scattered them to the air, he vowed that never again would he sue 
to the justice or pity of those who were so obstinately bent on 
avoiding him, and of refusing him an opportunity of vindicating 
himself. Had Mrs. Sydney perused his letter, and then disdain- 
fully returned it, Strathern could not have been more indignant 
than he felt at the sudden departure of her and her daughter from 
Como. 

''They shall henceforth be released from any importunities of 
mine," said he, and he set his teeth close, and compressed his 
lips, as men are wont to do when forming some determination that 
it has cost them a pang to decide on. ^'1 will not have the afK 
pearance of a persecutor who pursues them wherever they go. No, 
whatever it may cost my feelings, I will in future avoid them as 
anxiously as they do me, for it is now quite clear to me thai they 
have no wish for my justification." 

When he returned to the hotel Lady Delmington informed him 
that she had sent a servant to inquire after the health of Miss Syd- 
ney, and that he had brought back intelligence that she had left 
Como early that morning. Strathern felt embarrassed; and this 
sensation was increased when Lady Delmington added that the 
servant left in charge of the villa had said that the move was so 
sudden a one that the previous morning no intention of it had been 
named. ''This move proves, ^however," continued she, ob- 
serving the annoyance her news inflicted on her hearer, "that the 
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health of the yonog lady could have sustained no serious injui^ by 
the danger from vhich you yesterday rescued her, and I am ex- 
ceedingly glad of it." 

Strathern replied not, and the conversation took another turn, 
but Lady Delmington felt convinced that her former surmises re- 
lative to the attachment of her husband's friend to Miss Sydney 
were well founded, and pitied him for the depression of spirits 
under which he laboured. When she communicated her opinion 
to her husband , from whom she had no thought concealed , he 
said , " I have but a poor opinion of the heart or head of any girl 
who could trifle with the affection of such a man as Strathern, 
who is the very soul of honour , kindness , and generosity." 

**But we know not, dearest, what misrepresentations may 
have led to the estrangement between the lovers ; for that lovers 
they have been I cannot doubt ," observed Lady Delmington. 

*'I have no patience with a woman who could believe evil of the 
man she loved, or who would not at once candidly inform him of 
the accusations made against him, and so give him the opportunity 
of justifying himself. I know Strathern well , and could pledge 
my life that he is incapable of aught that could — or, at least, 
that ought to lose him the heart of the woman who had ever ac- 
cepted his attentions; and this same Miss Sydney, whose life he 
yesterday saved, must have indeed a cold oncj to have, as you 
told me, prohibited his accompanying her home yesterday, and 
to have left Como to-day without so much as a line of thanks.'' 

«« We cannot tell, dearest, what her reasons may be ; for what 
appears to us so inexplicable — " 

** Ah ! there you are, Mary — a true woman — ready to defend 
y&ur sex at the expense of mine, I do believe that there is a sort 
of freemasonry among women ^ and particularly in affairs of the 
heart, that leads them always to take the side of their own sex." 

*'I am sure that I, dearest, am more inclined to adopt jour 
opinion than to advocate my own," replied Lady Delmington, 
stooping down to kiss her husband's brow. 

**So you say, Mary, but, some how or other, you always 
manage to bring me round to yours, and I dare say in half an hoar 
would persuade me that this cold-hearted Miss Sydney, who has 
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changed my friend Stratbern from being one of the most cheerful 
and agreeable men in the world, to a sighing, pensive lover, for 
which I owe her no good will , is a most charming and faulttess 
person, who torments him all for his good. Bot would yoa, 
Mary, have so treated me." 

**Ah! there's the rub!'' 

*'No, you would not, I can answer for it. I know that dear 
good kind little heart of yours too well to suspect the possibility of 
such a thing. You would not listen to any charge against me ; or, 
if forced on you , you would soon tell me every word of it, adding, 
' I don't believe a single syllable of the story.' " 

'^Yes, my own kind husband , I am sure I should, but then 
consider that I am wholly ineiperienced, and have seen nothing of 
the world , while Miss Sydney has the air of a very grand and 
stately lady. You should have seen how she drew herself up when 
she declined letting Mr. Stratbern walk by the side of her car- 
riage.'* 

'* A fig for her grandeur and stateliness ! I hate your stately 
women, who are always thinking of their dignity, when they 
should be thinking of the poor devils whose heads they have turned. 
No, my Mary; I like only those dear , soft, and gentle creatures, 
who, like you, never think of self, and by this total abnegation 
of it, winevery man who has a true heart, and a sense of honour, 
to take care of them. I wish I could reason Stratbern out of this 
misplaced passion , for it will only embitter his life , and he is too 
good to be made the victim of a proud and stately coquette." 

"Do not make the attempt, dearest. Had you seen the 
tenderness beaming in her eyes when she first fixed them upon 
him, when restored to consciousness, you would be convinced, 
as I am , that she still loves him , and perhaps they may yet be re- 
conciled , and restored to happiness." 

*' But how the deuce can they , if she will run away at the very 
time when , having saved her life, one might think the ice around 
her heart might be thawed ?" 

Here the enti^nce of Stratbern stopped ^further remark on 
the subject, though Lord Delmington's opinion was left uoehanged. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*^ Absence , where true love doth reign , 
Is a source of care and pain , 
Yet as distance doth divide, 
It can soften wrath and pride, 
And excuses for the dear 
(Never thought of when they 're near) 
Find within the too fond breast. 
By jealousy's sharp pangs oppress'd; 
For the urchin Love doth joy 
All his cunning to employ, 
Glossing o'er each act and fault 
That keen agony had wrought, 
'Till the heart beneath his sway 
Feels its anger melt away." 

The surprise and shock occasioned to Mrs. Sydney on hearing 
of the accident which had occurred to her daughter, may well be 
imagined. The boatman who conveyed the intelligence , though 
cautioned not to relate the extent of the danger to which Miss 
Sydney had been exposed, was too much excited by it, as well as 
by the courage and intrepidity of her rescuer, to attend to the in- 
junction given him by Strathem, so entered into a minute detail of 
the whole event. Fortunately for Mrs. Sydney , the arrival of her 
daughter ere he had quite narrated what had nearly been a most 
tragical scene, re-assured the terrified mother, who, pressing 
her beloved child to her breast, wept tears of joy and thankfulness 
to the Almighty for her safety. A warm bed and some restoratives 
soon produced the happiest result on the chilled frame of Louisa; 
but it was evident to her anxious parent that the mind of her 
daughter had not recovered its usual equanimity, and that a state 
of excitement existed for which not even her recent danger could 
account. Unwilling to fatigue her by questions until she had per- 
fectly recovered from the eflTect of her late dangerous accident, Mrs. 
Sydney remained by her couch, ejaculating blessings on the 
rescuer of her Louisa. 

''Never will I let a day pass without offering my prayers for 
him" said the fond mother, ''without whose aid Jt might now have 
been childless. ! my own Louisa , 1 shudder to think on the 
Strathern. II. 6 
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peril to which you were exposed ! But did you not inquire his 
name? Did you not tell him to come here, that I might lighten 
my oppressed heart by pouring forth a portion of the vast debt of 
gratitude which I owe hioi?" 

" No , mother ; and earnestly do I pray that we may neither of 
us ever again behold him. Ton look astonished , but when I tell 
you that it was Strathern who saved me, you wiQ not wonder that 
I should say this ! " 

** Strathern!" reiterated Mrs. Sydney. **Now, then, my 
blessed child, I forgive him all the chagrin he has caused me — all 
the sleepless nights he has occasioned, and I will pray that he may 
see the error of his ways, and repent. But how did he appear? 
What line of conduct did he adopt when you were restored to 
consciousness?" 

**Would you believe it, dearest mother? he had the courage, 
the effrontery, to eihibit the same interest, and look of affection 
that would have been natural when I regarded him as my affianced 
husband , but which in our present position was insulting." 

'*How strange ! — and yet he may have repented his infatuation 
and sin, and if a true penitent, Louisa, he is at least entitled our 
commiseration. The service he has rendered softens my anger, 
and I would fain thank , though we can no longer reward him." 

"Spare your pity; he is unworthy of it. Oh! mother, you 
know not the degradation to which your child has been sub- 
jected; " and the pale cheek of Louisa became flushed with feel- 
ings of wounded deh'cacy and indignation. «*He was not alone — 
that woman with whom we saw him at the Coliseum was his com- 
panion.^ She assisted to restore suspended animation to my 
frame ; " and the proud and sensitive girl shrank at the recollection 
that her head had been pillowed on the bosom of one to come in 
contact with whom she considered the deepest degradation. 

**yes, mother, he' suffered her to remain in my presence to 

touch my person , and to shock me with the display of an interest 
that it was humiliating to experience from one like her. He was 
even so lost to shame and delicacy as to lavish the most tender 
marks of affection on me before that woman — nay, he proposed 



(0 walk by the side of the carriage to see me home. Was such 
UDblushiDg cifronlery ever heard of? " 

*• It was wrong, very wrong, I must admit, to let her remain 
near you; but recollect my precious child that in the hurry of 
spirits , and anxiety of such a time , he could not be expected to 
possess the presence of mind and sense of propriety which, under 
less painful and trying circumstances , might be looked for. He 
could not also dispense with the aid which this person afforded in 
restoring you to life , and therefore we must overlook that which 
would certainly otherwise be highly culpable." 

*'I cannot regard his conduct in as favourable a light as you 
do," replied Louisa, sighing deeply as she spoke, unconscious 
how far the severity with which she viewed it was occasioned by 
the pangs of jealousy which tortured her heart. 

•*He did notpremeditatedly intrude this woman into your pre- 
sence, dearest," said Mrs. Sydney; ** recollect this, for it 
mitigates his offence. He was, I conclude, walking with her 
when he beheld your danger, and rescued you from death, and 
when he bore you to the shore, to all appearance lifeless, as the 
boatman asserted , he was , I dare say , but too happy to have the 
assistance of a woman to restore suspended animation to this dear 
frame," and the doting mother stooped down to her daughter's 
couch and pressed her fondly to her breast. 

** We must leave Como , mother; and that as soon as possible ; 
I cannot bear to remain where he is. Bear with me — I know that 
it is weak and childish to feel this strong, this indomitable desire 
to avoid him , but I cannot control it , and you will , I know , in- 
dulge your wayward child, and take her from a place that has now 
become unbearable to her." 

''Certainly, dearest, we will leave Como , if you so earnestly 
desire it, and I will arrange that we may depart in a few days." 

** Talk not of a few days, mother, every hour that sees me here 
will appear an age , so great is my impatience to be gone. Let us 
depart to-morrow at daylight; do, dearest mother, comply with 
this request , for I shall not feel a moment's peace until we are far 
away from this." 

When had Mrs. Sydney even been known to refuse compliance 

6* 
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with the desires of her daughter? and never was she less likely to 
decline gratifying them than at the present time, when her child, 
always inexpressibly dear to her , was now, if possible, stilLmore 
so , when restored to her from the brink of death. She felt more 
than ever how wholly her happiness — nay , her very existence it- 
self — depended on that of her child. She immediately gave the 
necessary iostractions to her servants to have everything ready for 
departure the following morning at an early hour, and Louisa, 
assured of this , felt more composed than she had been since the 
accident that had so nearly deprived her of life. Conscious that, 
on Grst opening her eyes, and feeling that she had been saved by 
Strathern, the affection for him that had , in spite of all her efforts 
to subdue it, still kept its place in her breast, had been suffered 
to reveal itself, her pride and delicacy revolted at the notion that 
he had seen that he was still dear to her. He^ the companion of 
one the very thought of whom tortured her with all the pangs of 
jealousy and indignation — would he not remember the soft ex> 
pression of the eyes that met his, and the smile that greeted him 
when returning consciousness had revealed the secret of her heart, 
and , on comparing both with the angry scorn that marked her 
glances when, a short time after, she discovered the presence of 
his mistress, would he not attribute her altered manner to the true 
cause — jealousy and wounded pride? These were the questions 
that the proud and sensitive girl demanded of herself as she lay on 
her couch, writhing under the angry feelings that filled her breast. 
What had she best do to prove to him that appearances were erro- 
neous, and to convince him that he was now only an object of dis- 
like and contempt to her? She would immediately leave Como, 
before he could have an opportunity of making any appeal to her 
mother, or even any inquiry after her own health — which last, 
she felt assured , he would not fail to do, after the anxiety he had 
betrayed about her that day. Yes , she would convince him of her 
perfect indifference, and efface the impression which her involaii- 
tary kindness might have produced. Thus , while hope was 
cheering the heart of Strathern — based on the soft expression of 
the beautiful eyes of Louisa when they met his , and on the sweet 
smile that parted her lips when she noted the anxiety with which 
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he bent over her, — she was regretting and reproaching herself for 
having bestowed this brief moment of happiness on him , and 
laying^Ians for destroying its impression. How Mttle did he dream 
that, while he was intent on soliciting an explanation, which his 
conscience told him he had a right to demand , and hoping that a 
reconciliation , which would restore him to the bliss for which be 
sighed, woald be the result, — the object on whom he still doted 
was intent on placing herself out of his reach, and recalled to mind, 
with shame and anger, the marks, slight though they were, of 
tenderness towards him , that had involuntarily escaped her. 

Mrs. Sydney and her daughter were many miles distant from 
Como ere the messenger who bore Strathern's letter reached the 
villa she had occupied. How differently might affairs have ter- 
minated had their departure been postponed even for a few days; 
for, though his letter would not, in all probability, have produced 
the effect he desired — his asking an explanation while supposed 
to be the companion of her who was believed to be his mistress, 
being in the eyes of Mrs. Sydney and her daughter, an aggrava- 
tion of his offence — they could not in the end fail to hear that his 
travelling companions were Lord and Lady Delmington, and this 
fact would have at once cleared up their evil thoughts of him, and 
vindicated his conduct. Had they received the garrulous physician 
of Lord Delmington , he would soon have revealed the truth , for, 
proud of being the medical attendant of the future Marquis of Roe- 
hampton, he never missed any opportunity of introducing '*his 
lordship" and ''her ladyship" into his discourse , and would soon 
have made them acquainted with every particular relating to the 
travellers. 

Unhappily, pride, the old leaven which still bore such a pre- 
ponderating inQuence in the character of Louisa Sydney as to 
quell , if it could not eradicate the affection which had taken so 
strong a root in her heart, dictated the line of conduct she had 
decided on adopting, and marred the chance afforded of seeing 
her lover justified , and having their mutual happiness restored. 
Yet , though anxious to depart from Como, she could not leave its 
umbrageous shades — its beautiful scenery, and its verdant 
glades , among which she had so loved to wander — nor the glassy 
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lake on whose tranquil bosom she had so oflea watched the san's 
decline, and [which had been so near becoming her grave , with- 
out deep emotion. That scenery, that lake, were now for ever 
associated in her mind with him who had risked his life to save 
hers, and, although indignant and jealous, who can say how 
much of the regret she experienced on leaving Como, might be 
caused by the reflection that in quitting it she left him behind? 
However this might be, her spirits, which during the bright sun- 
shine of the day had been rather more animated than usual — and 
she was proud of letting her mother see this — sank when the 
shades of evening descended around , and she no longer felt ca- 
pable of the exertion that had hitherto carried her through the effort 
of appearing cheerful. Her countenance being shrouded in dark- 
ness, and safe from the scrutiny of her fond parent, she now 
suffered the tears so long checked to steal down her cheeks, and 
yielded to the melancholy reflections that in these hours of silence 
and gloom would make themselves heard. She almost wished that 
she had not left Como, and blamed herself for having urged her 
mother to that step, now that it was too late to repent it; yet when 
her imagination pictured Strathem roaming in the spots through 
which she had so often roved, with that beautiful but erring woman 
leaning on his arm, or seated at evening by his side, addressing 
to her those looks and words once directed solely to herself, the 
poisoned arrow of jealousy rankled at her heart, and it was only 
by a strong effort that she could suppress the sighs and groans that 
rose from her tortured breast. How she longed to be alone , freed 
from all constraint , that she might relieve her over-burthened 
feelings by weeping, for she dreaded even to apply her hand- 
kerchief to wipe away the tears that were chasing each other down 
her cheeks, lest her mother should become aware of them. Once 
or twice Mrs. Sydney spoke to her, but, unable to sustain a con- 
versation without betraying her emotion , Louisa feigned sleep, 
and her fond parent remained immoveable lest she might disturb 
her slumbers. But too well did her swollen lids and pale cheeks 
attest the truth when they halted for the night, and Mrs. Sydney 
with an aching heart marked these proofs of sorrow in her child. 
The repast served to them was. removed untasted , and , fatigued 
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and saddened, both sought their pillows at an early hour, to indulge 
is solitude those painfal reflections which rendered eonyersation 
irksome, if not impossible. 

When they met at breakfest, next morning, Mrs. Sydney said, 
*^Now, my precioas child , it is for you to decide where we shall 
direct our course." 

"Wherever you please, dearest mother; anywhere but where 
we are likely to meet him.** 

*' I think it will be best for us to proceed at once to England, 
and pass the summer at home. The tranquillity of dear Sydney 
Park, with* its noble old trees, and fresh yerdure, will be pleasant 
to us after so long sojourn in Italy, which , with all its attractions, 
can show no glades or lawns like our own. It seems long, yery 
long , too , since I yisited the grayes of those dear ones — neyer 
forgotten — where I shall one day take my last earthly rest." 

** Would to heayen , mother, that I were sleeping with them ! " 
exclaimed Louisa , passionately, ^*for I long to be 'where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.* " 

*'And would you leaye me alone on earth?" demanded Mrs. 
Sydney reproachfully. ** Me , who — when sorely smitten by the 
hand of affliction , and tempted to pray for death to re-unite me to 
him who made the happiness of my existence — quelled my selfish 
wishes, and learned to bear the heayy load of life for your sake, 
Louisa, then incapable of feeling the effort I made, and for the 
sake of my blessed son , doomed to be afterwards torn from me by 
relentless death." 

''Forgive me, mother — forgive your selfish child. I, too, 
will learn to submit, and patiently wait until the Almighty sees fit 
to call me hence. Bear with me until I have acquired the resigna- 
tion for which I will pray. I was too , too happy — too proud of 
him — and the discovery of his unworthiness has shattered so 
many bright hopes, that it vdll , I fear , be long ere I recover the 
fortitude of which you , dearest mother, have given me so fine an 
example , and which you have a right to expect in me. Tes, let us 
go to England, and in the tranquil shades of Sydney Park be every- 
thing to each other. I can now better sympathise in your regrets, 
mother , for I too have known sorrow ; but yon have a consolation 
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denied to me — those whom yon mourn died worthy of yoar love. 

No bitterness can mingle in the tears yon shed for their loss, while 

I — " and here a passionate burst of tears impeded, her utteranee. 

• • « • « • 

Mrs. Sydney and her daughter proceeded by easy joarneys to 
England. 

'*Let us avoid London, mother, for I could not bear to find 
myself in its noise and turmoil in my present state of mind," said 
Louisa , as they journeyed towards their native land. 

Travelling, hitherto an exciting and interesting pleasure to 
Miss Sydney, always producing an unusual exhilaratioo of spirits, 
had now lost all charms for her. Anxious to draw her thoughts 
from the one painful subject that engrossed them, her mother pro- 
posed to visit the noble antiquities in the south of France on their 
route, and directed their courrier to proceed to Nismes and Aries. 
But even the beautiful and celebrated Maison Came and theatre 
at Nismes failed to interest Louisa , who , previously to her dis- 
appointment of the heart , would have duly appreciated both these 
fine specimens of Roman taste and grandeur; but if she now looked 
at them with any interest, it was because they reminded of the 
brevity of life , and the nothingness of human beings , as con- 
trasted with the works of their hands , which outlive for centuries 
and centuries the frail mortals who constructed them. Seeing 
how little power the sight of objects, which formerly would have 
highly gratified her daughter to behold, now possessed to draw her 
from her regrets, Mrs. Sydney abandoned her project of proceed- 
ing to Aries, and pursued the direct route to Paris. The travellers 
halted but two days to refresh themselves in that gay capital, and 
were, perhaps, the only ladies who ever left it without furnishiog 
themselves with any of those articles of female gear for the perfec- 
tion of which Paris has long held an unquestioned supremacy over 
every other city in Europe. But what cared Louisa Sydney now 
for dress? There was no one whom she wished to please , and she 
no longer felt that gratification , often enjoyed by the young and 
beautiful, even when no lover exists whose tastes they wish to 
study , of seeing themselves adorned. No , she positively turned 
from her mirror, dissatisfied with that face and form which could 
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not secure the fidelity of him she had so fondly loved, and lost faith 
in those charms the powers of which she only could doubt. 

Arrived at Calais, and shown into the same sitting-room 
which they had occupied when they last landed from England, 
how many painful thoughts filled Louisa's mind. Cheerful and 
happy then , the world presented nothing but bright and smiling 
prospects before her. Possessed of all that could render life 
agreeable , she had not a care or a wish ungratified ; while now, 
though still in the possession of all that she then owned, the want 
of one good, since acquired, rendered the others insufficient to 
her happin^s. What to her was wealth, beauty, and health, 
without the love that had changed the whole current of her exist- 
ence from a smooth and tranquil stream into a wild and gushing 
river — that engulfed all feelings in the one blissful one of loving 
and being loved. Only the bitterness of love now remained. She 
could not chase the image of him to wliom she had been affianced 
from her heart; but while it reigned there, in spite of her reason^ 
her volition, and her pride, the torturing recollection that she 
could "never more respect him so loved, and that he had deceived 
her, and preferred the society of a wanton to hers, never for a 
moment left her memory, tlf she could but forget that ^'such 
things were, and were most sweet,'' as mutual affection — or at 
least the believing in them — of happy hours enjoyed , and still 
happier ones anticipated, in lives to be passed together, she might 
yet learn to resume the peace of mind that was hers when last she 
sat in the room she was now in. She glanced around at the pictures 
on the walls, and on the furniture; everything was unchanged, 
and presented so precisely the same aspect as when she last looked 
on them that she could have fancied that only a few days, instead 
of two years, had elapsed since then. But she — Oh! how was 
she changed ! The travellers' book was brought for them to enter 
their names, and having done so, Louisa listlessly turned over 
the pages. Many were the acquaintances whose signatures she 
recognised, and at length her eye fell on the well-known one of 
Strathem. Close to it, and in a very minute hand, which, how* 
ever, she saw at a glance was his, she perused two lines in Ita- 
lian , signifying that *^ he left his native land with a heart that ne'er 
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had owne'd the power of love , and that joyed in its freedom." She 
read , and re-read the lines , and a gleam of joy passed through 
her heart, at the confirmation which they afforded of the tmth of 
the asseveration he had so often made of his never having loved 
before he knew her. For a brief space she forgot , in the pleasare 
Which the perusal of these lines afforded her, all that had occurred 
to preclude Strath^m from ever more being aught to her than a 
stranger , but soon came the bitter recollection , and as she turned 
over the page inscribed with his name , she breathed a wish that 
she could as easily turn over a new leaf in her memory , and forget 
the events of the last few weeks , which had mad#6nch a fatal 
breach in her happiness. 

On going on board the packet next morning, the first person 
Mrs. Sydney encountered was one of her oldest and most valued 
friends, Sir Charles Effingham. He took a seat on deck, by her 
side, and entered into conversation with her and Louisa, delighted 
to meet them , after so long an absence. In the course of it, he 
made inquiries about the English at Rome the preceding winter. 

**Ah! the Wellerbys were there," observed he, **and, as 
usual, I suppose, husband hunting. What young men had you 
there?" 

Mrs. Sydney named all but Strathem , for she feared to excite 
painful memories in the breast of her child by pronouncing his 
name. 

<*Bnt was not Strathem at Rome?" asked Sir Charles Effing- 
ham. 

**Yes," replied Mrs. Sydney. 

"Then how came you, fair lady, to pass him over? Surely 
among all the young men he must have been distinguished for his 
various fine qualities, personal and mental. Strathern is a very 
remarkable young man , I assure you. I .have known him from 
his boyhood, and consider him to be the most gifted and high* 
principled person among the whole circle of my youthful friends. 
He left England without ever having been suspected of a single 
folly , and yet the prudence which this steady conduct implies has 
not prevented him from being esteemed one of the most open- 
hearted and generous fellows breathing." 
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'*He is certainly a very superior person in appearance, man- 
oers, and accomplishments /* observed Mrs. Sydney. 

'* Appearance, manners, and accomplishments!*' repealed 
Sir Charles Effingham, opening his eyes to their utmost extent, 
and elevating his eyebrows. '* Why, my dear lady , these are his 
least merits. Strathern possesses the most solid and sterling qaa- 
lities , with the nicest sense of honour. But I see you were only 
slightly acquainted with him. Had you known him as I have done» 
you would be warm in his praise as I am. I am not one of those 
old crabbed fellows who believe that men have deteriorated in mo- 
dern days, H^d who look with indifference on the young men of the 
age. I take a deep interest in the rising generation , and see with 
satisfaction the young men of it, who not only love, but are sure 
to serve their country in its senate , as well as by fulfilling their 
duties as landlords and country gentlemen.*' 

Why did Louisa Sydney's pale cheek assume a rosy hue, and 
her ears drink in with delight the warm eulogiums of Strathern? 
Was the love he had inspired her with still alive and vigorous as 
ever in her breast , or was it only the smouldering ashes of the 
former fire that, fanned by the commendations on her lover, sent 
forth a bright but transient Qame? She turned her head aside, 
to conceal her emotion, and fixing her eyes on the waves over 
which the vessel was gliding, breathed a wish that the sea might 
not long divide her from him, whom, though she might not see, 
she yet desired should inhabit the same land as she did. 

''I should like to know ," thought she , '* that he was fnlfilling 
his duties in his own country, and justifying the good opinion of 
his friends , although he now never can be aught to me. In Eng- 
land, too, the salutary curb of public opinion would preclude him 
from the association which , in a foreign land he does not blush to 
indulge. Yes , I wish he were in England , for it would give me 
pleasure to read of his earning distinction , though I am not to 
share it, and that his life was a useful and honourable one, though 
it can never more brighten or bless mine. O , Strathern ! how 
many blissful hopes have you shattered to the earth ! How ha^'e 
you dimmed a future once so smiling ! " 
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Mrs. Sydney , believing her daughter to be in one of those fits 
of abstraction into which of late she not anfreqnently plunged, 
asked Sir Charles Effingham, in a low tone of voice , if Strathern's 
moral character was unimpeachable? 

^'More so than any young man I know. Public rumour, my 
good lady , flies rapidly , and soon makes the world acquainted 
with the follies and failings of those who take a prominent position 
in it , however secretly their indulgence in them may be. I never 
heard the breath of censure or scandal busy with Stra them's name. 
No gallantries in fashionable life , no sins in private ; I have even 
heard some of his less scrupulous contemporaries cul him pru- 
dish and straight laced, because he would not join them in dinners 
given at Greenwich and Richmond to ladies more remarkable for 
the display of their persons in the ballets at the Italian Opera, than 
for their modesty when off the boards, or in the petit soupers given 
to those s&me Jigurantesy which, if fame speaks truly, emulate 
those of the Orleans Regency in France in all save the wit which is 
said to have illumined those celebrated orgies." 

Not a word of this dialogue escaped the ears of Louisa, and she 
listened to it with a strange pleasure. That a man who , without 
any engagement of the heart, was so scrupulous in his avoidance 
of female society he could not respect, should , when affianced to 
the object of his choice^ be so lost to all sense of propriety and 
decorum as to appear in public as the protector of a woman whose 
acquaintance he dared not own to them , or whose very name he 
would not mention even to Mr. Rhymer, seemed more incompre- 
hensible than ever; and yet that he had done so she could not doubt 
— her own eyes had beheld the painful, humiliating fact, and 
again the spirits of Louisa drooped , and her bosom sent forth one 
of those deep sighs that of late frequently escaped it. Mrs. Sydney 
felt an inexpressible satisfaction in hearing Sir Charles Effingham, 
of whose good sense , knowledge of the world , and sincerity she 
could not entertain a doubt, confirm all the good impressions for- 
merly imprinted on her mind of Strathern. If left to her own cool 
and dispassionate judgment, she would have at once acquainted 
Strathern of her having seen him at the Coliseum with the strange 
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lady, and so have given him an opportunity of justifying himself, 
if he could do so ; and if this was impossible, she would , at least, 
have the consolation of knowing that she had done her duty both 
as a mother and a friend. But Mrs. Sydney , doatingly fond of 
her only child , was unfortunately wholly governed by her wishes, 
and jealousy had taken too strong a hold of Louisa to permit her to 
view her lover's conduct through any medium save its own jaun- 
diced and distorted one , so he was condemned unheard. Mrs. 
Sydney had often regretted not having followed the dictates of her 
own mind at Rome by a frank avowal of what she and her daughter 
had seen, but never did she so much regret it as now, when her 
old friend , Sir Charles Effingham , had revived her former good 
opinion of Strathern, and made her almost doubt the evidence of her 
eyes. *'WouldthatIhadbeeniiioreGrm," thought she, and so 
she had often previously thought on matters of much less im- 
portance , for she had the good sense to discern her own yielding 
weakness to the opinions of her daughter, though not the firmness 
to withstand them. *' My poor child ," thought Mrs^ Sydney, *' is 
punished for my error. . I ought to have been firm , and should 
have resisted her wishes in a point where my own reason told me I 
was right.'' And this excellent, but too yielding woman exonerated 
her daughter from all blame for her wilfulness, while taking her- 
self severely to task for her weakness. 

** There are the white cliffs of Dover," exclaimed Sir Charles 
Effingham , *'I give you joy, ladies, on your return to your native 
land. / am glad to see it again , though only three months absent 
from it, for people may say what they will about better climates, 
and all the other advantages of foreign countries, / have never 
seen any to compare with our own , and prefer its fogs and elondy 
skies to the clear air and blue ones even of sunny Italy." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

''Marriage , the gravest act in all man's life, 
The bond of peace , or chain of endless strife, 
That gives the colour to each future year. 
And gilds with happiness, or turns to sear 
The span allotted to him here below, 
T\)l Death has summoned him from hen«e to go. 
How strange, that some without one serious thought 
A state will enter with such import fraught; 
Intent some sordid, selfish end to gain, 
They madly rush to Hymen's sacred fane, 
Profane the altar, mock its solemn laws, 
The love of gold the sole excuse or cause." 

Thrkb days after Mrs. Maclaurin's arrival at Naples she was, 
according to newspaper parlance , led to the hymeneal altar by 
Lord Alexander Beaulieu, attended by LordFitzwarren. Hardened 
as the feelings of the bridegroom were , he winced a little when, 
arrived at the embassy, he noticed the glances of astonishment 
eichanged between the minister, his secretary, and one of the 
attach6s^ when they beheld the bride elect. Mrs. Maclaurin, 
notwithstanding the advice of her future caro sposo, was deter- 
mined to do honour to the nuptials by wearing a splendid dress oo 
the occasion. It consisted of an under robe of white satin, over 
which she wore a splendid one of point lace, with a veil of the 
same costly material. A parure of magnificent pearls , and a 
wreath of orange flowers , put on malgrS the reiterated advice of 
Mademoiselle Justine, completed her costume, and never had her 
plaiDttess, not to say ugliness, been more conspicuous than in 
this splendid dress, the whiteness and purity of which formed so 
striking a contrast with her coarse red face , neck , and arms. 
LordFitzwarren, who lent her his arm, could not resist winking 
at the secretary and attach^ , old acquaintances of his , as he drew 
their attention towards the lady, who affected all the airs of a timid 
girl, but, unfortunately, so much overacted her part, as to add 
considerably to the ridiculousness of her appearance. 

'^Mrs. Maclaurin, Lord Ayrshire," said Lord Alexander 
Beaulieu, presenting his future bride to the English minister, who 
bowed lowly. 
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<a am very glad to make your lordship's acquaintance," ob* 
served Mrs. Maclaurio, *' though I am so fluttered and agitated, 
as is natural to a person in my position , that I must beg you to 
make allowance for my shyness." 

Lord Alexander Beaulieu bit his lip , and muttered a curse on 
her between his teeth. 

"We surely are not to be married here!" resumed the lady. 
" Have you no chapel fltted up for occasions like the present? for 
beiDg married in a drawing room , does not to my thinking, seem 
like a real ceremony." 

"I regret, Madam, that we have no chapel in the embassy. 
Nevertheless the ceremony performed by a clergyman of the church 
of England in this room , is perfectly legal." 

•* Give me my smelling-bottle , Mrs. Bernard , for I feel quite 
overcome. Let me have my fan loo." 

**I am very sorry, Madam, but I have not brought either," 
replied the dame de compagnie^ looking very much alarmed. 

'^Not brought either ! Why, what could you have been think- 
ing about? You are the most stupid woman in the world, not to 
have guessed that if one ever wanted a smelling-bottle and a fan, 
it would be on such a trying occasion as going to be married." 

Again Lord Alexander Beaulieu bit his lip and changed colour. 
He had wished that Mrs. Bernard, who really looked like a gentle- 
^ woman , should pass for a friend , and not as the humble compa-^ 
uion of Mrs. Maclaurin, thinking that it gave more respectability 
to his future wife , but the ill-breeding and vulgarity of Mrs. 
Maclaurin defeated his wish , and revealed the dependant position 
of her timid dame de compagnie. 

" You may think that because I have ^Mrs.' tacked to my name 
I need not be so alarmed at being married ," observed Mrs. Mac- 
laurin , addressing herself to Lord Fitzwarren, with whom daring 
the last two days she had become perfectly at her ease. 

"Why, one might think so," replied the peer, "but there 
are some things one never gets used to, and the marriage cere- 
mony is, I suppose, one of them.'' 

''You don't understand me, my lord; the fact is, that a!- 
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tkoagh I have been once married before , it was jast like not being 
married at all , for Mr. Maclaurin — " 

Here Lord Alexander Beauliea cut short her speech by remind- 
ing her that the clergyman was ready. 

*' Oh, dear ! I hope I shan't faint, but I really feel all no how/' 
said the bride elect , as she tottered towards a table , arranged as 
a substitute for an altar, and the ceremony commenced. It was 
a curious sight, and might furnish matter for grave reflection , to 
see how little the pair at the altar, and those that surrounded 
them, with the exception of the clergyman and Mrs. Bernard, 
were impressed with the solemnity of the service that was to unite 
for ever the destinies of two beings wholly dissimilar. Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu thought only of the wealth which this cere- 
mony would insure him, and the lady of the title and sution to 
which it would raise her. She felt no love for him whom she was 
vowing to love, honour, and obey, her vanity alone prompting 
her desire for the marriage. Lords Ayrshire and Fitzwarren, with 
the secretary and attachS, thought only of the absurdity of the 
plain and vulgar woman who was being metamorphosed into Lady 
Alexander Beaulieu, andhow dearly bought herwealthmust be when 
it entailed the necessity of being encumbered with herself into the 
bargain. The clergyman, struck by the affectation and folly so ap- 
parent in the bride, as well as by the ill-concealed indifference of the 
bride-groom , reflected on the little chance for happiness such a 
union presented, and pronounced the words that were to bind them 
indissolubly to each other with more than usual solemnity, while 
Mrs. Bernard, who had not been present at any marriage since 
her own, felt her eyes moisten as she heard the same words uttered 
that united her to a husband whose affection and virtues could 
never be effaced from her memory, although he had long been 
consigned to the grave. She remembered with what heartfelt de- 
votion she had pronounced the vows now so lightly pledged by 
another, and how faithfully she had kept them. The whole scene 
in the village church, where she had been baptised as well as 
married, was brought fresh to her mind by the words of the ritual, 
never since heard. The parents who blessed, the friends who 
congratulated , the grey-headed pastor who united her to the only 



man she bad ever loved, and, above all, tbe dear face of bee 
bridegroom, beaming with iffeettoo for her, seemed odc4 more 
brought before her* The coDclnsioa of the ceremony, and the 
moving about and speaking of those who were present, aroused 
her from the reverie into which she had fallen , and the coarse 
voice of the bride, demanding whether she was not asleep, re- 
minded her that she was far, far from the tranquil scene her me- 
mory had so faithfully pictured, a stranger in a foreign land, a 
dependant on a harsh and unkind mistress, who made her feel 
all the bitterness of dependance, and a poor, forlorn widow, with 
nothing of past happiness left but its memory. 

*'Why, what has happened to you?" demanded the bride^ 
looking angrily at her dame de compagnie. 

*''■ I beg your pardon , Madam ," said Mrs. Bernard , intending 
to offer some excuse for her abstraction. 

'^Be so good as to remember that I am now a lady of title, and 
therefore I expect to be called my lady, or your ladyship." 

How Lord Alexander Beaulieu's cheek reddened as he heard 
this speech , and noted that not his ear alone had listened to it. ^ 

"Permit me to offer your ladyship my congratulations," said 
Lord Ayrshire ; and the bridegroom fancied that the minister ma- 
liciously laid an emphasis' on the word ladyship. 

'^I thank your lordship very much, and hope you will come 
and dine with my lord and me to-day 7 '^ 

Again the bridegroom bit his lip, 

**I regret exceedingly that it is not in ny power to accept your 
iidyshqi's flattering invitation on so happy an occasion, but to 
engagement of long standing pr eclodes it. " > 

"Perhaps these gentlemen," said the bride, turning to tbe 
secretary and aitachS, "will favour me with their company? " 

Lord Alexander Beanlieu positively longed to beat her, and 
betrayed his anger by looks, though he did not give it utterasttce; 
The secretary and attacks ^ much to the bridegroom's relief^* 
pleaded a prior engagement; bat the lady, on hospitable though 
intent , extended her inritation to the clergyman. Lord AlexandeiR 
BetuKea now lost patience , and seizing his bride's arm sonaewlial 
inuquely , led her from the room before tbe clergyman had qnitft 
Strathetn, IL 7 
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concluded his gfare and cold refusal to accept her inyitation. She 
paused, however, on reaching the door, and turning to the re~ 
verend gentleman , presented him with a gold snuff-box , filled 
with coins of the same precious metal. 

"Acceptthis, Sir," said she, ** in token of my gratitude for 
the service you have rendered me. All I require in return is that 
you will have the joy-bells rang in honour of the ceremony ; " and 
so saying, she departed, and entered her carriage, which was 
surrounded by a crowd of gaping lazzaroni, attracted by the white 
and silver favours with which her servants were plentifully decked. 

'* Throw them some silver, and don't be sparing of it," said 
the bride to her courier, **and tell them to drink to the health of 
Lord and Lady Alexander Beaulieu." 

Accustomed to act for herself, the bride was quite forgetful 
that, in thus bestowing her gifts and issuing her orders, she was 
placing her husband in a subaltern and somewhat awkward posi- 
tion. He felt it, and betrayed that he did so, by an increased 
coldness of demeanour towards his obtuse bride, which bore evi- 
dence to his more than indifference , to his positive dislike to her. 

'^ Well here we are, man and wife," said she, as, seated in 
the carriage by her husband's side , Lord Fitzwarren and Mrs. 
Bernard occupying the seat opposite to her, they drove to the 
Grand Bretagne. '^ I don't know whether it is the flurry of spirits 
I was in during the ceremony, or hot, but I declare I never felt 
80 hungry in my life. What a bore it is to feel half famished, with 
the certainty of finding nothing at the hotel that I like , and on 
one's wedding day too. I 'm determined never to move a single 
post again as long as I live , without a cook who can make sally- 
lunns, crumpets, and muffins, as well as cook beefsteaks and 
tender mutton chops. Would you believe it, my lord, that when 
I sent down a message from my room yesterday morning, to de- 
sire that something very nice should be prepared for my breakfast, 
and was quite peckish at the thoughts of what it might be , they 
sent me up a kind of clear brown jelly , with little bits of white 
meat stuck inside it , and when I asked what it was they said it was 
w aspic. 'What! eat a viper,' saidL * Sure that was the name 
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of the one that killed the Egyptian Queen that I heard Colonel 
Fairfax reading about/ " 

Here a burst of laughter, which he could not suppress, re- 
vealed Lord Fitzwarren's enjoyment of the bride's ignorance and 
naiueie; but she not the least discomposed by his merriment, 
said, **Your lordship may laugh as much as you please, but I 
assure you they called the dish an aspic, and the very^ thought of 
it disgusted me so much that I couldn't eat a morsel. I have heard 
of the French eating frogs, and thought that bad enough , but that 
people could be found who would eat vipers , I never expected to 
see. A penny for your thoughts, my lord (turning to her husband). 
Why, what has come to you? One would suppose that you were 
coming from a funeral , instead of a wedding, and your own wed- 
ding into the bargain." 

Before Lord Alexander Beaulieu could reply to this observa- 
tion, they arrived at the hotel, at the same moment that a courier, 
covered with dust, and on a panting steed, white with foam, gal- 
loped to the door. 

'* Does Milord Beaulieu lodge here?" demanded the courier, 
and on being answered in the affirmative, **Lead me to his pre- 
sence immediately ," said he. 

" Here is his lordship ," obsen'ed Dnrnford , the valet of Lord 
Alexander Beaulieu , as his master stepped from the carriage, and 
the courier , making a low bow , and assuming a grave aspect, 
drew from his breast a packet sealed with black, which he handed 
to the bridegroom, whose face became pale as marble , and whose 
hand trembled as he tore the packet open. 

The bride unceremoniously ran to his side, and , placing her 
red arm on his shoulder, said , '' Between man and wife there are 
no secrets, my lord , so I will read the letter with you." 

Already had his eye, quick as lightning, glanced over the con- 
tents. His cheek became flushed, his eyes sparkled, and his 
lips trembled. He pushed his bride from him , with a gesture of 
undisguised hatred , and rapidly ascended the stairs, followed by 
the bridal party , who found him seated , and gasping for breath. 

**What in the world ails you?" demanded the newly-made 
wi£e. ^*HavD*t I a right to know? Am I not you lawful. wife, 
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and as such entitled to be made acquainted widi ererything that 
concerns you?" 

*' Spare me, Madam, or yon will dri?e me mad. Do, Fitz- 
warren , get that woman to be quiet ,'* and Lord Alexander Beau- 
lieu , having uttered these words , scowled most ferociously at his 
astonished bride. 

" What is the matter, my dear Axy? " asked Lord Fitzwarren. 

^* Oh , that cursed courier ! had he but arrived an hour sooner. 
I could kill him , and myself too , for this fatal delay. Pity me, 
Fitzwarren ! Mountserrat is dead , yes , positively dead ; and had 
this news reached me an hour — a little hour sooner, I would 
have been saved from — Oh ! it is enough to render me a raving 
maniac ! " and he struck his brow, and writhed in agony. 

'^What does he mean, my lord?" demanded the bride, of 
lord Fitzwarren , with a look of utter astonishment. 

^'Do not speak to him now," said the peer, good-naturedly. 
^'He is grieved and agitated, and we had better leave him alone 
until he recovers his self-possession." 

''It may be very well for every one else to leave him , but it 's 
my duty as a wife, and I will fulfil it, to stay with him," and she 
walked up to her lord and attempted to kiss his brow. 

''Leave me, leave me," exclaimed he. "Would that I had 
never seen you ! I must start for England at once." 

' ' What , on our wedding day and all ! Wouldn't it do as well 
to go to-morrow , for sure your going a little sooner or later can't 
make much difference, as your brother is dead; and now, fori 
forgot it before , I wish you joy on being a marquis and coming 
into a great fortin ; and am not I a lucky woman to be so soon 
made a marchioness ? " 

The countenance of her husband as he listened to this unfeeling 
speech expressed the most deadly hatred ; not that he felt any sor- 
row for the death of his only brother; his sole regret, and it was 
keen and poignant, was that the Intelligence of this event had not 
reached him in time to have stopped his ill-starred nuptials; and 
goaded almost to madness at the thought that now , in the posses- 
sion of high rank, and unbounded wealth, he found himself saddled 
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with a woman whom he loathed, and to whom be considered the 
extension of his title as nothiog short of a profanation. Strange to 
say, even in the course of a few minutes, all his ideas and feelings 
had undergone a perfect transformation , and he who , two hours 
pre?iously, would have smiled in derision at what he would then 
have termed an aristocratic prejudice, namely, the dislike to wed 
a woman for gold , when no other means offered for acquiring it, 
now shrank with a disgust that he attempted not to conceal from 
her who had been the victim of his cupidity. What, Ae, the 
Marquis of Mountserrat, lord of the princely domains and feudal 
castle that descended to him from a long line of noble ancestors, 
was he to be pointed at by the finger of scorn as the husband of a 
low-bom and incurably vulgar woman , who never could open her 
lips without exposing herself and him? Already he was an altered 
man. > The pride of rank and station had replaced the recklessness 
which poverty had engrafted on his character, and the conscious- 
ness of his vast possessions caused him to reflect with wonder how 
he could ever have condescended to wed the odious Irishwoman 
for what he now considered her paltry dowry. The straits to which 
pecuniary embarrassments had often driven him — the tempori- 
sing with stern creditors , the appeals to bis brother, and the bor- 
rowing from careless friends, whose undisguised reluctance to 
meet his solicitations had rendered their assistance , even when 
accorded, most humiliating — were all forgotten in the excitement 
of his new position, the only alloy to the happiness of which con- 
sisted in the homely and vulgar woman on whom he had conferred 
his title. Oh ! why had envious fortune thrown this one drop of 
gall into the cup of joy that would otherwise have intoxicated him? 
Why had not the news of his elevation to rank and wealth reached 
him ere he had taken the fatal step which poisoned the enjoyment 
of both? Such were the reflections that passed through the mind 
of the Marquis of Mountserrat as, with compressed lips and frown^ 
lug brows, he sat on the chair into which he had thrown himself 
on entering the room. *' I will never see this odious woman more,'' 
thought he. **I will leave her in peaceful possession of her own 
fortune , but she shall never touch a shilling of mine , never enter 
|ioy of my houses." 
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" You '11 come to breakfast, won't yoa, my lord marquis?" said 
the bride, again approaching her moody husband. 

*' Fitzwarren , my good fellow, do make her understand that I 
wish to be left alone." 

Before, however, his lordship could interpose, in obedience to 
his friend's request, the bride had laid her hand on the arm of her 
caro sposo, and repeated her request that he would accompany 
her to breakfast : — *' Consider , my dear lord marquis , that it is 
our wedding day , and that I have not been used to remain so long 
fasting. I feel quite weak and sick , I assure you , for want of my 
breakfast; and if we are obliged to set off to England immediately, 
as you say, I shall never be equal to the journey unless I try to 
recover my strength by food. Don't let your grief make you forget 
my health." 

* Touch me not, approach me not, hateful woman ! " exclaimed 
the marquis , rising from his chair , and pushing her with violence 
from him. **Know that I detest, that I loathe you. Were you 
less obtuse , less stupid and vulgar than you are , I might be saved 
the annoyance of telling you the bitter truths I can no longer 
suppress." 

**My dear fellow, spare her,*' said Lord Fitzwarren. **Do, 
pray" — hisgood-natureshockedby the violence of his friend. 

** Detest me! — loathe me ! " repeated the bride, panic-struck. 
*'Am I in a dream? — or is he mad?" and she looked around 
for a confirmation to her questions. 

"Yes; I repeat it. I abhor you — the very sight of you is 
odious to me ," and the marquis accompanied these words by a 
glance of such intense hatred , as convinced her even more than 
them that he spoke the truth. 

*' And you tell me this on our wedding day, when I would have 
given you all I possess ! " exclaimed she, her face becoming pale, 
and her eyes flashing with anger. **You havn't the heart of a man 
in you : you have a stone in your breast instead. Oh ! yon base 
deceiver — you who so often swore that you loved me, and for 
myself alone. Yet, somehow , my heart told me you did not really 
love me. I had my misgivings, but your artful tongue , and the 
persuasions of Justin, mastered my doubts, and now, almost in 
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tiie very bour I have become your wife , you are uot asbamed to 
throw off the mask, and to avow your hatred of me, at whose hands 
you have received only kindness and generosity. You may be a 
lord and a marquis ten times over, but you are no gentleman , and 
I tell you so." And here the lady burst into a flood of tears. 

**I am glad you now know me," said Lord Moontserrat, 
** because you will the less regret the separation which will this 
day take place between us. I shall leave Naples in an hour and 
will never more consent to see you. You are full mistress of your 
fortune and of your actions. Let me advise you to remain on the 
continent, where your gross vulgarity will be less observed or 
commented on than in England. I tell you now , once for all, 
that never shall you enter a house of mine , or be acknowledged 
by me." 

^ * You can't prevent me from being your wife, and a marchioness 
into the bargain, and that 's some comfort," observed the lady 
spitefully. *' You thought you had taken me in , but you see 't is 
the biter bit, for I 'm Marchioness ofMountserrat in spite of your 
teeth, and you can't prevent my going to England, where I certainly 
will go and appear everywhere, if only to vex you." 

**Come, Fitzwarren, I want to speak to you," said the mar- 
quis, rising to leave the room. 

** I hope , Lord Fitzwarren , that you will dine with me to-day, 
though your friend the marquis is taking himself off," and the 
deserted bride glanced most scornfully at her husband , who was 
leaving the room. *^ I 'm now quite ready for breakfast ," resumed 
she, ^* and shall eat it with no less good an appetite for being rid of 
a false-hearted scamp, who married x^efor my money, and who, 
having unexpectedly come into a largelortin of his own , is not 
ashamed to insult and desert the woman who showed him such 
kindness and generosity. I dare say it 's all for the better , and as 
all I ever wished for was to be a real lady, and to have a grand title, 
and have got it, I may laugh at the man who has gained nothing 
by all his deceit but a wife whom he acknowledges he hates , but 
whose marriage with him he can't break." 

**It was too bad of you , Axy , to cut up the poor woman in that 
manner," observed Lord Fitzwarren to his friend , when he found 
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himself tSte-oriSte wkh him. ** Yoa might have decamped , aad 
vritteQ a eold , but civil letter from the first post, stating your in* 
tentioD of never seeing her again." 

*'I was only cruel to be kind, Fiiz," replied the marquis. 
*'HadI done what you say, she would have thought it necessary 
to lament onr separation, and, perhaps, have taken it into her head 
to follow me. As it is , I have so completely mortified her vanity 
that she , I dare say at this moment , hates me as cordially as I do 
her,' and is not sorry to be rid of me. I know women well, Fitz, 
and, be assured, I have been wise in converting the love of this 
Gorgon into dislike , which will be much less troublesome and 
odious to nae. You most lend me enough money to take me to 
England, Fitz, and I will repay it into your banker's in London. 
It would not do for the Marquis of Mountserrat to borrow money 
from the woman he is running away from ," and the unprincipled 
roue drew himself up with an air of as much dignity as if he had 
nothing to reproach himself with. "Ah, Fitz," resumed he, ^'how 
cursedly unfortunate it was that I did not listen to your good ad- 
vice, and break oif, or even postpone, this hateful marriage. 
Had I but done so , what a devilish happy fellow I should be, while 
now — But it 's no good talking or thinking of it; it maddens me 
to do either!" and he struck his brow, and set his teeth against 
each other. 

"It is a bad job, I must confess, Axy," replied Lord Fitz- 
warren. " She is not exactly the kind of wife any man would 
marry, unless driven to it by sheer want of the needful; but, 
after all,|die poor woman seems devilishly good-natured and hospi- 
table, and it is not her fault, but her misfortune , that she is so 
vulgar. I really pity her." 

*' Reserve your commiseration for me, my good fellow, for 
having such a cr^ture to bear my name. She has no feelings;' 
and if she had , what could they be in comparison with mine? The 
low-born and under-bred never have any sensibihty, take my 
word for it, and ail pity is thrown away on them." 

"No, Axy; hang ft, I can't believe that they don't feel as 
much, perhaps, as we do. But this poor woman is, after all> 
greatly to be pitied." 
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' ^^ Ju eoHiraire , ' Fitz, she is much to be envied . Has she not 
got a title that many of her class would gladly pay tens of (housandjs 
for, without its costing her a guinea. And do I not leave her 
eotire mistress of her own fortune , a piece of generosity on my 
part for which she ought to be most grateful ? She may well bless 
her stars at this unexpected change in my affairs, for the payment 
ef my debts would have swallowed up a considerable share of her 
. {'eveoae , and the remainder would have been barely sufficient to 
cootribute to my wants^ without leaving anything for her use. 1 
had fully determined on seeing as little of her as possible, and of 
aending her to vegetate in some secluded and cheap spot in 
Wales ; instead of which she has now ample means for living accord- 
ing to her vulgar and ostentatious taste , and will be plagued by 
DO interference of mine." 

The entrance of Durnford to announce that all was ready for 
his master's departure interrupted the tite-ortete between the 
Marquis and Lord Fitzwarren, leaving on the mind of the latter a 
much more unfavourable impression than he had ever previously 
entertained of him. The utter recklessness with which this heart- 
less roue unblushingly avowed his want of honour and delicacy 
astonished his companion , and he was about to hint his disappro- 
bation, when Mademoiselle Justine rushed into the room, in a 
state of considerable excitement, and loudly and unceremoniously 
addressed the mar<]piis. 

"And 60 you be going off, milord, vidout so much as telling 
me vhere or vhen my bond is to be paid? Dis is very nice, after 
all de service I have render you in persuading Madame to marry 
you. Do not look so proud and so vex, for I tell you dat for all 
you tink yourself so andsome and so seduisantj Madame would 
never have marry you , if I had not made her." 

*' I have not time at present. Mademoiselle Justine , to attend 
to your claims ," replied Lord Mountserrat superciliously. 
* **l>ut I will make you. Vat you tink sare," and the.^m»ic 
ih ckambre, with flushed cheeks and eyes sparkling with anger, 
turned to Lord Fitzwarren , ^'Yat you tink, sare, dis fine milord 
Aoglais give me his bond for five tousand pounds to make Madame 
ma maitresse marry him, and now he vants to run avay vidout 
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paying de moneys, or so much as telling me vhere or vben de bond 
vill be paid." 

Lord Fitz warren's countenance expressed the surprise and dis- 
gust which this new, discovery of the unworthiness of his ei--devant 
friend occasioned him, and the marquis, as he observed it, 
seemed for a moment somewhat ashamed. He, however, quickly 
recovered his usual audacity , and informed Mademoiselle Justine 
that, as he left her in the undivided power of regulating the ex- 
penditure of her mistress , and of abstracting as large a portion of 
it in the shape of per centage on the purchases that lady might 
make , as she thought fit , he should advise her to put the bond in 
the fire, for that if she attempted to enforce its payment in Eng- 
land , she would find herself defeated , as he had taken the -pre- 
caution, by a fifot/cet^r judiciously applied to her legal friend and 
adviser at Rome , to have the bond so drawn up that it was per- 
fectly invalid, a fact of which she might convince herself by con- 
sulting any legal man at Naples on the subjek, and then , looking 
archly at the enraged Frenchwoman , he suggested the prudence 
of her not permitting the transaction to be falked of, as it would 
inevitably lead to her dismissal from the profitable place she at 
present enjoyed. 

'*0/ le vilain hommet le vilain homme?" exclaimed Made- 
*moiselle Justine. ^'Yat a cheat! vat a cheat!'' and she looked 
very much inclined to try the sharpness of her nails on the face of 
the marquis , who , pressing the hand of the astonished Lord 
Fitzwarren , who was perfectly astounded at this last trait of con- 
summate roguery in his unprincipled countryman , hastily left the 
room, followed by his valet de chambre, Durnford, whose arm 
the /emme de chambre grasped, saying, **And you, Monsieur 
Dornfort, you who have sworn , you loafed me better dan de life, 
vill you desert me to go vid dat vicked man. Oh , no ! it is not 
possible." 

**yery sorry. Mademoiselle Justine , but it can't be helped," 
and he tried to disengage his arm from the firm grasp of the half 
frantic Frenchwoman. 

<'Go, traitor!" exclaimed she, with the air of a tragic 
actress in some provincial theatrical carps, VTou are as vicked, 
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and as bad a cheat as your vilain maitre^** and bursting into an 
hysterical fit of tears, she applied a slap on the face of her recreant 
lover, with a vigour that made the blood tingle in it, and then 
rushed to her own room to recover sufficient composure to be 
ready to attend the summons of her mistress, whenever that lady 
might ring for her attendance. "Veil, after ail," thought she, 
when she had indulged her tears and wiped her eyes, *'it is perhaps 
all for de better. Madame is now , as I hear, a marquise , a very 
fine title, next to a duchesse^ and I sail take precedence at de 
table dhote o{ tyery fenime de chambre^ except dat of a duchesse, 
and dis is vera good ting for me. And Madame is now married, 
and safe from de designing men vot would vant to marry her — and 
yet have no usband to interfere vid my profits, and spend all her 
money — and dis is good. All I fear is , dat dis mauvais sujet, 
ven he spend all de fortune his brod^er left him , vill come and take 
hers. Dai yfonld he terrible! Veil, vot I must do is to make as 
moche money out of my foolish mistress as I can before he have 
time to spend his fortune, and den I vill be safe. Mon Dieu! vat 
a rogue dat milord is. I never tink any Englishman , and above 
all a milord, could be so clever. He has beat me, Justine 
Geroax, out of de field, and yet before dis I never did pass for a 
fool. And dat mVam avoca/ at Rome ! Quel brigand t Oh! ven I 
see him I vill give him such box on de face , as he sail never 
forget." 

TheMtfrquis of Mountserrat, attended by his trusty valet de 
chambre , Durnford , descended to his carriage , amid a crowd of 
waiters, /rof^ewr*, <fcc., headed by the host, whose wondering 
looks and profound bows somewhat irritated his lordship's nerves. 

**My Lord Fitzwarren will settle all my accounts, and satisfy 
the courier who arrived this morning," said his lordship to the 
bowing host, and having clasped the hand of his friend, and 
uttered a few apologetic words for the trouble he was imposing 
on him , he entered his carriage , and was whirled rapidly off. In 
little more than two hours after he had entered the hotel with his 
bride , whose existence he now appeared as wholly oblivious of as 
if she had never crossed his path. 

<*WeU, my friend Axy is a cool hand, I must confess," 
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thongfat Lord Fitzwarren to himself, after haviog ordered all the 
bills of the marquis to be sent to him for payment. "fTe oever 
bestows a thought on the feelings of other persons, bat goes 
straightforward to the point that suits his own wishes. If / were 
as careless on these matters as he is, how easily / might set off, 
and leave poor Livy in the lurch." And , such is the danger of bad 
eiarople , that the possibility of taking such a step for once crossed 
his mind. But the monosyllable poor , which he had mentally 
attached to the name of his betrothed bride , awakened better feel- 
ings in his breast, and he shook himself, as if in the act of throw- 
ing off some noxious insect, and raised his head erect as he ex- 
claimed^ **No, no, hang it all, I am made of different stuff from 
Axy , and could not bring myself to behave ill to a woman. No, 
poor Livy ; you shan't be made unhappy , whatever my lot may be 
In a marriage , for which I have no more stomach than for a lun- 
cheon an hour after a hearty breakfast. But I must go and say a 
few civil words to the deserted bride. Poor devil ! she is left in a 
most awkward position , I must say ," and the good-natured earl 
proceeded to (he talon of the newly - made marchioness. He fully 
expected to find her in grief, or in anger — perhaps in both* 
Great , then , was his surprise when he beheld her busily engaged 
with Mrs. Bernard in turning over the pages of a well-thumbed 
peerage , with no more traces of sorrow or anger in her coun- 
tenance than if she bad experienced no disappointment. 

*'0h! my lord," exclaimed she , ** I am so glad you are come, 
for you can assist me. I want, now that I am a marchioness, to 
have the coronet and arms at once placed on my carriages , and 
Mrs. Bernard is bothering my brains about quarterings and sup- 
porters. I tell her that I will have no quarters, for I am fully 
entitled to half the honours of the Marquis of Mountserrat's arms, 
and as to supporters, a well-lined purse and plenty of money in the 
funds are the best supporters of nobility and grandeur that I 
know." 

*^ Mrs. Bernard, I dare say," replied Lord Fitzwarren, <* means 
that you ought to have your arms quartered in those of Mount- 
serrat." 

«' Lord bless you , I have no arms except these ," and she held 
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HP hers. ^'If somethiDg must be added to the Marquis's, 1^11 
have a large parse chuck-full painted, vhat do you think of that?" 

«' No bad substitute , I confess , Madam/' 

'*So the marquis is off, and without so much as saying good-, 
bye to his lawful wife. If any one had told me that a lord , and; 
above all a marquis , could bebave so badly, I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it. But I 'm not sorry , for if he had come , he would pro- 
bably have asked me for money , which for decency sake I could 
not have refused him , as he is my husband , whereas by his going, 
off without taking leave of me, I needn't pay his bills here* He 's 
a bad one you may be sure, and I have had a good riddance o( 
him, and have got a grand title, of which he can't deprive me,; 
without its costing me much. So , I have the best of the bargain." 

Lord Fitzwarren seeing how little the deserted bride stood iu 
need of consolation , took his leave, avowing to himself that the 
wife was quite as unfeeling as the husband. 

CHAPTER IX. 

^^When care sits heavy on the breast. 
And all we seek is peace and rest, 
How irksome 't is to feel pent in 
Within the crowded city's din. 
How empty seem the scenes of joy 
That all the idle hours employ 
Of Pleasure's votaries, who live 
Heedless what Fate next hour may give." 

Gladly would Mrs. Sydney and Louisa have avoided entering 
London , had not business compelled them to do so. Xhey , how-, 
ever, determined to make but a brief stay in the metropolis, to 
the gaieties aud bustle of which their minds were but ill atoned,' 
under their present feelings. There are few things more depress- 
ing to the spirits, when aught has occurred to interrupt their; 
usual equanimity, than the entrance into a vast and populous city. 
The crowded streets, the number of gay equipages rolling in quick, 
succession along, and the air of occupation which pervades every 
one to be met with , make those who are indisposed to mingle with 
the^y and bustling throng still more conscioiis of th^ir.own cha- 
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grin , and inspires a longing desire to fly from the heartless plea- 
sures these sigtis betoken. There is also something peculiarly 
depressing in entering a city after a long absence, where one has 
once had a happy home. Home! that simple word, pregnant with 
so many dear and fond associations , talces even from the most 
populous capital the sense of loneliness engendered by crowds. 
The possession of one house, amid the millions that constitute a 
large city, changes its aspect to us. We feel that we have a hearth 
around which we can draw those dear to us , and he as much at 
home , and in the enjoyment of as much privacy in the very centre 
of all the busy throngs of London as if we were many miles re- 
moved from it. There we have set up our household gods, have 
established our domestic comforts; and the noise, bustle, and 
gaiety are either, through habit, unnoticed, or else they serve 
to exhilarate us. But when our penates lie shattered to the earth, 
that in the vast wilderness of brick and mortar before us, we own 
no spot we can call our own, that no home awaits us, how dif- 
ferent are our feelings. A vague sentiment of alarm takes posses- 
sion of the mind in this worst of all solitudes , in which we are 
painfully conscious that in all the gay crowds circulating around us 
there is not perhaps one whose happiness can be influenced by our 
absence or presence , or who would mourn were we removed from 
the earth. Such were the reflections that passed through the minds 
of Mrs. Sydney and her daughter as their travelling carriage, co- 
vered with dust, rolled on to the hotel to which the former had 
written to have apartments engaged for them. How different was 
the appearance of that heavily laden vehicle to the well appointed 
and highly varnished carriages, drawn by prancing steeds, and at- 
tended by liveried domestics , that encountered it at every step. 
The occupants , too, of these last, in their fresh and tasteful ha- 
biliments , what a contrast did they offer to the two pale and lan- 
guid women, who, in sombre garments, and with thoughtful 
brows, shrank back into the corners of their carriage , anxious to 
escape recognition from any acquaintance they might chance to 
meet. What to Louisa were the crowds she beheld , knowing, as 
she did, that Strathern was not among them? — and she wondered, 
now that a sense of such loneliness oppressed her, how she had 
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ever had resolution enough to induce her mother to fly from Italy, 
dear Italy , where at least she might have had the consolation of 
breathing the same air and beholding the same cloudless skies 
vdth him who occupied all her thoughts , but whose name her lips 
were so reluctant to pronounce. Arrived at the hotel in Brook- 
street, they were shown to their apartments by a well-dressed, 
respectable-looking, and respectful-mannered waiter, and found 
everything in them so well arranged that they might almost have 
fancied themselves in a private house, where they and their servants 
were the only inmates. I^crupulously clean^, and with every article 
of furniture that could be deemed necessary for comfort, both 
mother and daughter were compelled to acknowledge that a first- 
rate London hotel , though less splendidly decorated , gained by 
comparison with that of every other country. Their evening was; 
like all those lately passed, a dull one. Their stay would be so 
short that they did not wish to have those objects unpacked which 
not only furnish occupation , but give to every temporary domicile 
an air of home. The writing boxes and implements for drawing and 
embroidery were not brought forth , and the evening papers , with 
the last Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, were their resources 
against ennui. Neither were disposed to take advantage of them 
on the present occasion, for, fatigued and dispirited, they re- 
clined listlessly in the comfortable easy chairs provided by their 
thoughtful host for the fashionable and fastidious guests who fre- 
quent his hotel, and who delight in recruiting their strength, after 
the endless round of pleasures that too frequently exhaust it, in 
lounging on sofas or reclining in comfortable chairs. Neither 
mother nor daughter gave a sigh to be partakers of the gaieties of 
-which they were every minute reminded by hearing carriage after 
carriage rolling through the street, conveying its owners to y^^««, 
balls, and soirSes. After so long a sojourn in the Eternal City 
the bustle of London struck them with surprise, and, although 
greatly tired , it was not until a very late hour in the night , or 
rather until the morning had dawned and the sounds of the car- 
riages had subsided , that they found repose. 

'*It is some comfort," said Louisa as she sat with her mother 
at breakfast the next morning, **tbat no one, except good Mr. 
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Wandsworth, wiU know of our arrival. It would be dreadfiil to 
have a Dumber of visitors, with whom we have not a single idea in 
common, crowding in on us. Persons during the London season 
are always so occupied with their pleasures, past, present, viA to 
come , that they can talk: of nothing else , and find those who take 
no interest in them dull and disagreeable; while to those who, 
from having been long away, are ignorant of all that forms the sum 
of their amusements, if not happiness, the details are so stupid 
and tiresome that they cannot help wondering how beings with 
Che pretension to ratioliaiity can find pleasure in such a round of 
heartless gaiety." 

**We must not become morose, dearest," observed Mrs. 
Sydney , *' the first step to which consists in a want of sympathy in 
the pleasures , as well as the cares of others , a habit into which 
we are all prone to fall when our minds have been engrossed by 
other pursuits. The fhshionable world in London would be quite 
as much bored with our details of what most interested us at Rome, 
were we so simple as to enter into them , as we should be with 
their accounts ofthe operas, balls, concerts, ^nd soirSes, tliatfill 
up their evenings during the season. But let me look at the 
newspaper." After glancing her eyes over it for a few minutes,, 
*^*Ab, my child," exclaimed Mrs. Sydney, *'you were premature 
in dedaring that we might here enjoy the comfort of privacy hf 
being incognito. Listen to this jQourishing announcement of our 
whereabouts, under the head of fashionable arrivals. 'At — 
Hotel, in Brook>street, last evening, Mrs. and Miss Sydney , with 
a numerous suite, from the continent, on their route to the magni-> 
ficent seat of the beautiful heiress, where a series of splendid hospi-i 
unties will mark the return of these distinguished ladies to Eng-/ 
land, after so long an absence.' " ' > 

*'Is not this too bad?" said Louisa Sydney. <*How in-' 
supportable, that one cannot pass through London quietly, and 
proceed to one's- home , without its being published in the pikers.; 
This publicity given to one's movements. Is, in my opinion, an 
odious tax on what, in common parlance, is termed fiishionable 
life — a term known only in England. To have one's goings and 
comings , and one's whereabouts prated of in newspapers — one's 
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hospitalities recorded, and one's attendance at places of amuse- 
ment entered down , ostentatiously registering one's waste of time 
and abuse of wealth, is to me very disagreeable." 

** It has its desagrhnens , I must admit , and foreigners notice 
it as among the most extraordinary of our customs. It exposes us 
on this occasion to the choice of two evils, and I leave it to you, 
dearest Louisa, to decide which you prefer to adopt. We must 
either give orders to be denied to all visitors , by doing which we 
sanction an untruth, or we must submit to\be broken in upon 
every hour by persons who kill time by bestowing their tediousness 
on those for whom they feel not the slightest interest." 

''Not at home must be the order of the day, mother, fori 
have not nerve enough to submit to the other alternative. Oh ! 
how I long to be out of London." 

Instructions were given to the porter of the hotel to admit no 
visitors except Mr. Wandsworth , but even this exception need not 
have been named , for the servant despatched to Lincoln 's-inn to 
acquaint that gentleman of Mrs. Sydney's arrival, and desire to see 
him , brought back the intelligence that he was dangerously ill. 

''Let us then, dear mother, at once go home," said Louisa, 
" I long to be under the shade of our own magnificent trees, and to 
feel my foot on those smooth , soft, and verdant lawns , to which 
we have so long been straogers." 

Mrs. Sydney assented to the proposal, and made all her arrange- 
ments to leave London early next morning. Glad were both 
mother and daughter as they sat reading the Quarterly and Edin- 
burg^h Reviews , when they heard carriage after carriage drive up 
to the door, and innumerable cards were sent to them, that they 
had taken the precaution of being denied to visitors. Among the 
names were few, if any , whom they felt any desire to see , or who, 
in all probability , experienced any wish to see them ; and as Mrs. 
Sydney wrote a list of those to whom cards were to be returned, 
she smiled at this convenient circulating medium of keeping up 
acquaintance , which saves time and trouble. 

As evening closed in Mrs. and Miss Sydney became aware of 
another consequence of the announcement of their arrival in the 

Strathern. \\. % 
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morning paper, for countless letters came ponring in to them, 
soliciting pecaniary aid , from persons of both sexes and all ages, 
giving such heart-rending descriptions of the direful poverty which 
compelled the applications , as greatly disturbed the equanimity 
of both the ladies. It would have required the purse of Fortuna- 
tus to have enabled these well-disposed women to extricate the 
various writers of those touching epistles from the overwhelming 
difficulties in which they avowed themselves to be placed. 
Nevertheless, the appeals were not all made in vain , and a dona- 
tion was forwarded to each of those whose claims to commiseration 
appeared to be the strongest. 

At an early hour next morning the ladies were in their carriage, 
and as it rolled through the streets, now occupied by governesses 
and their fair pupils , and nursery-maids , conducting their young 
charges to the squares and parks, to enjoy the fresh morning air, 
with milkmen, buttermen, and bakers' boys, Uking to their 
customers their daily supply of these different commodities, and 
newsmen hurrying along to deliver the morning papers, they 
were struck by the totally different aspect they presented to that 
which they would assume in the afternoon when filled by handsome 
equipages and well-dressed equestrians and pedestrians. No city 
presents so brilliant, as well as so populous, an appearance as 
London during the fashionable season at certain hours of the day, 
but at early morn, and from half-past seven o'clock in the evening, 
when people go to dinner, until it becomes time to attend the 
f^tes, balls, and soirSes at half-past ten or eleven at night, the 
streets are comparatively deserted. It is true carriages , and very 
frequently splendid ones , too , may be seen in the streets — not 
stopping at the noble mansions of the rich and great to which the 
coronets and heraldic honours emblazoned on their panels indicate 
that they belong, but at gin palaces and less gaudy houses , where 
all appliances to quench the insatiable thirst said to be a malady 
peculiar to coachmen and footmen are provided. There may be seen 
the white-wigged coachman, with laced cocked hat, gorgeous livery, 
the seams covered with gold or silver lace, seated on the elevated 
hammercloth, on the sides of which are affixed the armorial bear- 
ings of the lordly owner, and, Oh ! profanation, the said coachman, 
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Ibrg^tfal of the dtgDity of the peerage , do less than of his own, 
qaaffing from a huge pewter pot the beverage he loves, occasionally 
blowing off with his breath, the white froth that impedes his 
draught , portions of which descend in spray on his silk stockings 
and on the hammercloth. Daring the operation , his prancing 
steeds are proudly champing the bits , their glossy coats, arched 
necks , and distended nostrils filling with admiration the idle boys 
hovering around. Nor are the two tall footmen idle. Each is 
busy with a foaming pewter pot of porter, which though he 
swallows with great zest, a certain disdainful toss of the head 
indicates that he is not quite satisfied with its quality. The sub- 
serviency and deferential bearing practised all day towards their 
lordly masters and mistresses are now eichanged for an easy and 
impudent demeanour, and a slang phraseology that impresses 
those around them with a greater notion of their science in the 
^Tilgar tongue than of their good behaviour. Butlers and house- 
keepers, whose employers are gone out to dinner, may be seen, 
en grande toilette, hurrying to evening parties, given either by the 
servants of other great families, or by the tradespeople whom they 
employ , leaving the charge of the noble mansions entrusted to 
them to under servants, with a strict injunction not to leave the 
house , and these in turn absent themselves, transferring the trust 
confided to them to under housemaids or scullery maids, who take 
that opportunity of giving admission to their sweethearts *'to take 
a cup of tea with them," a visit that not unfrequently leads to a 
future robbery, by enabling the said sweetheart to become per- 
fectly well acquainted with the house. Ladies' maids , elegantly 
attired in the iefl-off finery of their mistresses, may be seen trip- 
ping lightly along to meet their friends , the valets de ckambres of 
the noble visitors of their employers, and housemaids, 972 /h'mancA^, 
nimbly walking with the footmen or grooms who had engaged their 
affections. Shopkeepers and their assistants may be occasionally 
seen moving towards the perks to enjoy, as they call it,s **a 
mouthful of fresh air," which agrement has no inconsiderable 
portion of dust mingled with it. Nevertheless , such as it is , it 
enables them to support the long hours of confinement in close 
shops , and the fatigue of standing behind counters and serving 
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their customers all day. One portion of the inhabitants of London* 
and a portion standing most in need of a little fresh air to recrait 
their exhausted frames, are denied this relief — the dressmakers 
and plain workwomen. Oh ! would the high and noble dames, 
for the adornment of whose persons these poor creatures toil 
through the weary day, and not un frequently, through the long 
night, reflect at how dear a price the graceful robe that displays 
the elegance of their forms so well is obtained, they would conaibine 
together , and resolve to use their all-powerful influence to change 
a system introduced through the desire of meeting the unreasonable 
demands for dresses to be made up at notices too short to admit 
of their being flnished , eicept by the sacrifice of the sleep of those 
who work at them. Could they behold the heavy eyes , the pallid 
cheeks, the attenuated frames, and care-worn brows of the poor 
dressmakers , they would never more issue orders for robes to be 
made in a few hours , and their consciences would be lightened of 
the weight of their having, for the gratification of their vanity, 
exacted that which could only be accomplished at so heavy a 
penalty to the maker. Englishwomen are not unfeeling , they are 
only sometimes forgetful. The fair creature whose delicate throat 
is encircled by the pearls of Orient thinks not of the risk of those 
who dive beneath the wave to seize these costly gems. Could she 
but witness the operation how would she tremble! — nay, we 
are not sure that even the warmest admirer of pearls would not 
thenceforth abjure them. So , when ladies see themselves attired 
in becoming robes, they reflect not on the weary hours of toil the 
manufacture of them has occasioned; if they did, and we earnestly 
hope they will, they would soon do all in their power to lighten the 
labour, and to ameliorate the condition of dressmakers. 

But we have widely digressed from our story. We left Mrs. 
and Miss Sydney leaving London on a fine morning in May, both 
heartily glad to escape from the metropolis, which at that season 
is so peculiarly attractive to most of their sex. Both were silent 
until they reached the suburbs, when Mrs. Sydney observed, 
pointing to the pretty abodes scattered on each side of the road« 
their little gardens in front, redolent with bright-coloured flowers 
and mignionette , the fragance of which was wafted to them by the 
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fresh morning air, **Look, dearest, at those modest but pretty 
dwellings. We should search in vain for such in any country save 
ours. Other lands may show us more stately palaces than England 
can boast, but these clean , inviting houses , where the clerks of 
public or private offices and artizans have made their homes , and 
to which they return every evening when released from their daily 
task , can be met with only in ours. These very abodes are what 
most strike foreigners when they Orst visit England , and I now 
find myself, after so long an absence, as much pleased with them 
as strangers are. It seems as if by common accord the upper and 
middle classes had combined to render our country beautiful and 
attractive. The parks of the first, with their noble and umbra- 
geous trees branching down to the verdant earth, and beneath 
which graceful deer, or fine cows, love to shelter themselves 
from the noontide ray, and the groves and shrubberies scattered 
around, render a journey in England delightful, but the picturesque 
cottages, with their latticed windows wreathed around by the 
starry jessamine , the twining woodbine, and the blooming rose, 
to be met at every step , are no less attractive. Even the labourer 
loves to cultivate the little strip of garden in which his humble cot 
is embowered, and though the flowers with which it is filled may 
be but of the commonest and most homely kind, it nevertheless 
adds to the beauty of the general picture which every road in our 
favoured land presents , and helps to acquire for it the praise I 
have so often been gratified at hearing abroad, where strangers, 
on their return from England, have said , * Ah ! your country is a 
beautiful garden.' This sympathy of taste for rural scenery be- 
tween all classes eiists, I believe, nowhere but with us. In 
Switzerland it may occasionally be>een in some districts, but here 
it is universal , and it ought , like sympathies in other things , to 
beget kind feelings between them , however different their grades 
maybe." 

**We, dearest mother, must become better acquainted with 
our rustic neighbours, though I should say /, instead of we, for 
you have always taken so deep an interest in them that you are 
already well acquainted with their affairs and their wants, to 
which you have so often and judiciously administered. I have 
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been Uss mindfal, but I must make amends, and endeavour to 
find, in adding to their happiness, a consolation for the loss of 
my own," 

Mrs. Sydney pressed her daughter to her heart, but attempted 
not to offer any of those commonplace and unavailing truisms so 
frequently resorted to on similar occasions , with a mistaken view 
of comforting the sorrowful or dejected. 

Louisa felt the good sense and delicacy of her mother*s forbear- 
ance, and thanked her in her heart for it, though a pressure of 
the hand alone marked her sense of it. 

The travellers reached the little village of Silverton that even- 
ing, with the goodness of whose inn Mrs. Sydney had been so 
long acquainted in former times that she had made it a point al- 
ways to sleep there on her route to and from home. Her presence, 
and that of her daughter, was hailed with undissembled pleasure 
by the good old landlady , who , having shown them into l)er best 
room , bustled about to prepare the choicest viands which her 
larder and stewpond could furnish for them. 

*'0h! Madam, this is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure and 
honour," said Mrs. Mappleton, as she brought into the parlour 
an enormous nosegay, hastily gathered from her garden, and 
placed it in a large India china bowl on a table near the window, 
which opened into the said garden. **My granddaughter read in 
a London paper this morning of your and Miss Sydney's arrival 
there, and greatly rejoiced we were at the news, but I did not 
expect that you would leave town in the middle of the season, 
when all the great folk are there, or that I should so soon have the 
honour of welcoming you at the Green Dragon." 

Mrs. Sydney was touched and pleased at the warmth of the 
good hostess, and even the pensive Louisa was gratified. An 
excellent dinner was served in a shorter time than they thought it 
possible it could be prepared ; and as they partook their coffee 
after it, sealed by the open window, and inhaling the delicious 
odour of the flowers and mignionette wafted into the room from 
the garden , they acknowledged that there are few inns that for 
comfort and quiet can be compared to the good old-fashioned 
country ones in England, where modem inventions, misnamed 
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imfirovenieots, are unkDown. Nor were Nurse Murray and the 
famine de chambre of Mrs. Sydney less pleased with their room 
9nd good cheer. 

** Ay , this is something like /' said the former, as she partook 
of the excellent fare set before her. *' No kickshaws here , mixed 
up until one can*t even guess what one is eating, but good , plain, 
wholesome roast and boiled. What fresh fish, what white and 
plump poultry, and what] tender close grained mutton! Yes, this 
is something like a dinner, after beiog starved in Italy on what 
they call minestra , by the way of soup, which consists of nothing 
but warm water, a very little lean meat, some maccaroni, and 
bad cheese; and three or four other equally bad dishes, made of 
heaven only knows what. Well , when the nobility and gentry 
can get such fare as this, and find such clean inns, with all the 
linen smelling of lavender , and the floors without a speck on 'em, 
it is a wonder to me how they can make up their minds to stop a 
month in Italy or France. Talk of the climate, indeed I why , I 'd 
rather by far have the skies a little cloudy, and feel a little chilly, 
than have my eyes everlastingly dazzled by the sun , and my body 
parched by the heat, as in Italy. Then the blessing of a good 
seacoal fire ! — there is nothing like it in the world — instead of 
wood blazing and fizzing, and wanting replenishing every half- 
hour or so.. And then think of the pleasure of being known and 
respected ! — where in all Italy or France would Mrs. Sydney and 
our young lady find a welcome like what they met with here from 
Mrs. Mappleton*, or we meet with such respect and attention? No, 
no, give me old England, and I never want to see foreign parts 
again. I have had enough of them , that I have." 

As Mrs. Sydney and Louisa sat conversing in the twilight, the 
sound of an iSolian harp, awakened by the freshening of the 
evening breeze, stole on their ears. It touched the heartsjof 
both, and as tbey listened to its low wild wailing, that resembles 
a requiem to the dead, tears chased each other down their cheeks, 
and neither was sorry that the effects of the melancholy excited by 
this most unearthly of all music were concealed by the shades of 
night. Mrs. Sydney's thoughts were with the dead. Often had 
she, with her husb|[nd, listened to similar sounds, which he 
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greatly liked ; Day , in the very chamber id which she was now 
seated, many years ago, they had sat together Id the twilight, 
and left off conversing to listen to the same mouroful music. 
Years, loog years, had since then passed over her head, yet so 
freshly did the sweet and fitful aerial sounds which were now steal- 
iog along the chords briog the past before her that it seemed but as 
yesterday sioce she had last heard the same music with him who 
had so long been sleeping in the tomb. Louisa's thoughts, though 
not of the dead , had more of bitterness in them than those of her 
mother. Mrs. Sydney had the heart^soolhing conviction that he 
whom she had so truly mourned , and still remembered with such 
tenderness , had died , loving her as fondly as on the day he called 
her bride , and the blessed hope that when summoned from this 
earth she would be re-united to him in that better world where no 
more partings are ; while her daughter mourned over the most 
cruel disappointment of the heart, the falsehood of one in whom 
she had garnered up her whole affection, her every hope of earthly 
happiness , and who , though alive , was dead to her. How often 
had she pictured to herself the return to her ancestral home, ac- 
companied by him ! — and now she was journeying to it without 
liim, with injured health and broken spirits — the present nearly 
insupportable to her, and the future clouded. How fair a fabric 
of happiness, based on confiding love , had she raised. O! why 
had perfidy and falsehood dashed it to the earth ! 

The pensive reveries of both mother and daughter were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of their good hostess , Mrs. Mappleton, 
bearing on a tray covered with a snowy napkin two small china bowls 
filled with curds and whey, in the preparation of which she was 
allowed to excel. 

^^I have taken the liberty, ladies, ofbringing you something 
that you , dear Madam , used formerly to make me vain by prai- 
sing, and which this dear young lady used to like when she was 
quite a baby." 

i' Thanks, good Mrs. Mappleton , and though we had not in- 
tended to have anything before going to bed, we will certainly 
taste your delicious curds and whey ," replied Mrs. Sydney. 

**Ah» Madam! how time flies! The old proverb says, 'weeds 
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of grace grow apace / and surely Miss Sydney has grown into a 
cbarmiog young lady. It seems but yesterday since I saw her a 
beautiful baby in Nurse Murray's arms. Right glad will all the 
country be, Madam, to hear of your returning to Sydney-park. 
Often and often has your absence been regretted , though never 
blamed , for every one knew that delicacy of health , and not a 
desire to live away from your own country, was the cause of your 
absence. You will find the neighbourhood greatly changed, 
Madam, and not for the better, I am sorry to say. Some noble 
families , and of the old stock, too , half ruined, and gone abroad 
to retrench — gaming. Madam, and horse-racing the cause of all. 
What a pity it is that there is not a law made to prevent noblemen 
and gentlemen from beggaring themselves and their children by 
SDcb evil courses. Oh ! Madam , it was enough to make one's 
heart ache to attend the sales that have taken place in this and the 
neighbouring county. To see the noble pictures and statues, that 
have descended from father to son through generations,' and which 
used to draw company on show days from many a mile's distance, 
taken from the walls and pedestals where they were placed for 
more than a century, and brought to the hammer, exposed to the 
gaze and remarks of London picture-dealers and Jews , who cared 
no more for them than just what profit they might gain by buying 
and selling them again. And to think how proud the elderly 
housekeepers used to be of showing the same pictures and statues 
to visitors , when humble folk, like myself and many of my neigh- 
bours, would hardly venture to speak above our breath in those 
grand rooms and galleries , when allowed to walk through them on 
show days , and then to see them filled with low , vulgar-looking 
men, that in former times would not be allowed to go into the stew- 
ards', or housekeepers' rooms, seeming quite at their ease , with 
their hats on their heads, in apartments where the noblest in the 
land , and even royalty itself were used to be. And to hear their 
low jokes , where a coarse word was never before uttered. Oh ! 
Madam , it was indeed a sad sight , and as I saw those fine things 
bought by such people , and taken to be hung, God knows where, 
I thought of what must be the feelings of shame and regret of the 
late owners, and how it must hurt them to look in the faces of their 
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SODS and heirs, after having by their gaming and racing, dismantled 
the dweilings that ought to have descended to them as they had 
done from father to son through generation to generation. It 
seemed to me , Madam , that the very pictures and statues ioolted 
ashamed and sorrowful at failing into such new hands. And the 
piate too , Madam , the fine massive gold and silver plate , with 
the famiiy arms, off which kings and queens have been known to 
eat, handled by llirty hands, and weighed out like mere common 
gold or silver. The christening fonts , too , used at the baptism 
of scores of noble infant heirs , now sold to be melted down ; and 
the rich furniture, that was made expressly to fit every part in the 
house, sold piecemeal to be scattered about to whoever might wish 
to buy it. Ah ! Madam , such a sight was enough to cure any 
gamester, or horse-racer , from everplaying or betting; but they 
seldom attend sales — indeed, few noblemen do ^- they employ 
Jew brokers to buy for them. But, bless me. Madam, I fear I 
have tired you with my gossip , I forgot how late it is." 

CHAPTER X. 

*'Man never is, but hopes still to be blest. 
An axiom is , by all mankind confess'd , 
lis trulh, if we look round us, we must own 
In every lot , as well as ours , is shown. 
See where Dame Fortune gives unbounded wealth , 
Hygeia oft denies the boon of health. 
Or if the two propitious deign to prove. 
Then comes to vex, the wily archer Love; 
With such a host of torments in his train, 
That Fortune and Hygeia's gifts are vain 
To soothe the pangs bis victims must endure, 
Until the despot smiles and yields a cure." 

A FEW days after the departure of Mrs. and Miss Sydney from 
Como , a letter from the Marquis of Roehampton reached his son. 
Lord and Lady Detmington, with Strathem, were seated at the 
breakfast table when the letters were delivered, and the former no 
sooner recognised the handwriting of his stern father than he 
changed colour, and, taking it up, retired to his own chamber 
to peruse it. The fond wife had noticed the change in her hufr^ 
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band^s countenance, and vould have followed him, butSlrathern 
urged her to remain and wait until Lord Delmington either sent 
for her or returned. It was painful to witness her emotion. 

*'I fear, Mr. Strathern," said she, ** that I have been much 
to blame in yielding to the solicitation of my belove& Francis in 
becoming his wife without the sanction of his father. Had he been 
in good health, dearly, fondly as I love him, I think I should 
have had firmness enough to resist bis entreaties ; but to see him 
depart alone, ill and wretched as he was, was more than I could 
bear, though, ever since I learned the sternness and severity of 
his father, I have accused myself for having clandestinely entered 
into a family who will , it is but too probable, repudiate me, and, 
what is infinitely more important, this step may draw down on 
my adored husband the everlasting displeasure of his parent. Oh ! 
should this occur , and my fears tell me it is but too likely , I shall 
never pardon myself." 

Tears filled the beautiful eyes of Lady Delmington , though 
Strathern endeavoured to give her hopes that , however the Mar- 
quis of Roehampton might, under the first impulse of anger and 
disappointment, resent his son's marriage, time and reflection 
would reconcile him to that which was now irretrievable , and all 
might end happily. The youthful and inexperienced are ever prone 
to encourage hope, and as Lady Delmington listened to Strathern, 
bright visions of reconciliation , and future happiness based on it, 
once more filled her breast, and as she wiped away her tears she 
exclaimed ''Should the Marquis of Roehampton pardon this first 
and only fault of his son , my whole life shall be devoted to prove 
my gratitude. O , Mr. Strathern ! how often have I wished that 
my dear husband , instead of being born to high rank and large 
possessions , had come of no higher lineage than my own , and 
had no brighter prospects than a moderate competency, for I feel 
that I am not fitted to the elevated station to which his love has 
raised me , and I have no greater ambition than to live in a happy 
seclusion with him." 

The innocence and simplicity of Lady Delmington, which 
formed such striking and attractive characteristics in her, vouched 
for the truth of her naive avowal, and Strathern sighed as he re-» 
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fleeted 00 the stern and unbeodiDg nature of the Marqais of Roe- 
hampton, which offered so little ground for hope that such a 
daughter-in-law would ever be acceptable to him. No, some 
high-born dame , with a hauteur and fierfS lil^e his own , who 
would bring to the family genealogical tree, of which he was so 
proud , a fresh branch of ancient nobility was what he desired, 
and even though she might possess no one fine or endearing qua- 
lity to render his son's life happy , he would have preferred her to 
the most lovely and amiable of the whole sex who boasted not of 
noble birth , and would have deemed his son weak and unreason- 
able if such a wife did not content him. 

After an hour's absence, Lord Delmington entered the room. 
He was even more pale than usual , and though he endeavoured to 
smile as his wife approached and laid bier hand on his arm , look- 
ing into his face with a glance of the deepest tenderness, tl)e 
smile was but a faint and sickly one, and his lip quivered when he 
attempted to speak. 

^' I see it all , dearest," said his wife , turning pale as marble; 
'* it is all my fault/' 

**No, my own love. Do not regret having made me the hap- 
piest of men. Were it to be done over again, I would on my knees 
implore yon , as I did then , to become mine , to give me a motive 
to seek the preservation of a life that without you would have been 
valueless; and , if length of days were denied me, to soothe those 
that remained. No day passes , my beloved , that I do not thank, 
that I do not bless you, for having yielded to my prayers. Do not, 
therefore, repent having given yourself to me, for to my latest 
hour I will be grateful for the happiness you have conferred 
on me." 

There was an earnestness and pathos in the tones of Lord Del- 
mington 's voice that profoundly touched those who listened to him. 
His wife , the tears streaming down her cheeks , fell on his breast, 
to which he fondly pressed her , and Strathern moved towards the 
door to withdraw. 

'^Don't leave us, my dear friend," said Lord Delmington, 
'^for we have need of your counsel. My father is obdurate. He 
wrote, under the impulse of violent anger, a letter which I will 
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hope that, had he reflected cooUy, he woald Qot have addressed 
to an only son, so weak in health as I am. Bat let that pass. That 
no eye save mine should see that harsh and unkind letter , I have 
destroyed it. A time may come when he will regret having written 
it. In the meantime, he tells me that while he lives I am not to 
look to him for a maintenance. In short" — and here the inge- 
nuous countenance of Lord Delmington became flushed up to the 
temples — '^ I am for the present a heggar.*' 

''No, my dear Delmington ; not while I have a fortune, wl^ich, 
thanks to Providence, is far more than my wants or wishes require," 
replied Strathern. *' You must allow me to be your banker until 
your father relents, which be assured ere long will be the case. I 
only offer that .which I am fully persuaded , under similar cir- 
cumstances , you would do to me ; and I shall doubt the sincerity 
of your friendship if you hesitate to accept my offer." 

"You see, my beloved," eiclaimed Lord Delmington, "how 
every misfortune has its compensation. Had not my father behaved 
unkindly , I might never have known the generosity and devotion 
of my friend; and yet, even without this last proof , be assured, 
my dear Strathern, that I counted on you as on a brother. I accept, 
with the same frankness and good faith with which you offered it, 
the pecuniary aid of which I shall stand in need until my father 
forgives the only step I ever could have taken against his wishes. 
Henceforth I will become your pensioner, and owe you the support 
a parent denies me." 

" You must follow no niggardly system of misplaced economy, 
my dear Delmington. Remember that I am rich , have not a debt 
in the world, and thatyour health and comfort, as well as that of 
Lady Delmington , greatly depends on the enjoyment of those 
things termed luiuries by the sordid , but which are indispensable 
to persons of delicate health." 

"You will find me an unblushing creditor, my dear friend,'' 
said Lord Delmington , and he shook his friend's hand , while a 
look of gratitude from his fair and gentle wife repaid Strathern for 
all the interest he took in this youthful and amiable pair. 

'*Yes," said he to himself, as, an hour after this scene, he 
walked alone on the bank of the beautiful lake , on the precise spot 
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where he had broHght Louisa Sydney , when he had rescued her 
from a watery grave , and which , in spite of all his resoiulioo to 
thiniK of her no more , he found himself returning to more than 
once every day, — ^'Yes, to be loved as Belmingtoo is, what 
sacrifice would I not make? O , Louisa ! had you but felt towards 
me one half the tenderness which aiAmates the breast of Lady 
Delmington for het husband , I should have been the haj^piest of 
men, instead of being, as now, the most wretched. The sight of 
their happiness increases my misery by reminding me of that which 
I hoped ta enjoy. Would that I could chase her iaiage from 
my breast. Oh ! the humiliation of thinking always of one who 
flies my hated presence, and who, if she ever bestows a thought on 
me, indulges only one of scorn and dislike. Incomprehensible 
woman ! what have I done to forfeit the affection she professed 
for me? That she did love me I can no more doubt than that I am 
now standing on the spot whence I sprang to save her — on the 
spot to which I bore her, when, believing her to be dead, I felt that 
death shared with her, would be preferable to life without her. 
Faithless , cruel Louisa , you know not the pangs your desertion of 
me have inflicted , or you , cold and unrelenting as you are , Would 
vouchsafe some pity for him whose destiny you once promised to 
share ! Would that I knew where you now are , for this ignorance 
of the abode of one whose image fills my heart, and occupies every 
thought, is insupportable ! And yet what would it avail me to know 
where you are? Conscious as I am that were I to seek the poor 
consolation of even breathing the same air you would fly from the 
spot, and deny me even this slight comfort." 

While Strathern was giving way to these sad reflections , Lord 
and Lady Delmington were differently employed. She had for 
some time indulged the hope of becoming a mother, a hope that 
filled her heart with delight , and which had been avowed to her 
lord, as she hid her beautiful face on his breast, but this day 
brought the conviction that her hopes would not be disappointed, 
and, although faint and suffering, her joy was great. Nor was 
that of her doting husband less. 

^'Yes, my own love," exclaimed he, as he fondly embraced 
her ; ' ' thi$ event cannot fail to touch my father's heart , and if the 
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Almighty will vouchsafe to us a sod , he will relent, and all will be 
well. Now that/ have the prospect of becoming a father, I feel 
more than ever disposed to turn with dutiful affection to mine." 

** Heaven grant, dearest Francis , that it may be a boy. Oh! 
how 1 shall adore it, if it should resemble you." 

''But should it be a girl, my beloved Mary , we most not be 
disappointed," replied Lord Oelmington; *'and I am sure if it 
should be like its dear mother , I shall love it quite as well , uay, 
perhaps belter, than if it were a boy." • 

**No, not better, Francis, don't say better, or I shall be jealous 
for our little son — pray heaven that we may have one." 

Notwithstanding that Lord Delmington affected to make light 
of the cruel letter he had received from his father, and to encourage 
the hope in his wife that the birth of his child might induce a 
speedy reconciliation , he was far from feeling that which he ex- 
pressed to her, and while endeavouring to assume a cheerful 
aspect in her presence , his mind was a prey to anxiety and gloomy 
forebodings , which not even the prospect of becoming a father 
could vanquish. He found himself frequently relapsing into 
thoughtfulness, from which he ^ould cheer up when he noticed the 
eyes of his doting wife 6xed on his face with an expression of deep 
anxiety , but the effort to appear gay was not a successful one , and 
she marked it with deep pain and increased tenderness at this new 
proof of his delicacy and affection. Yet there were moments , and 
they were neither few nor far between , when Lady Delmington, 
amid all the happiness of reciprocated love, and joyful hope of 
becoming a mother, bitterly regretted having drawn on herhus*- 
i)and the paternal anger which, in spite of all his efforts to conceal 
it, weighed but too heavily on him. Every change in his counte- 
nance which indicated anxiety or melancholy awakened a self- 
reproach in her breast , and though she carefully concealed it from 
him , lest the knowledge that the sacrifice which he had made had 
not secured her happiness any more than his own, might add to 
his chagrin , there nevertheless were moments when, escaped from 
his presence, her tears would flow bitterly ot the thought that, but 
for his love for her, her dear Francis, so deserving of every blessing, 
would be free from the remorse of having offended his father. 
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Lady Belmington JHdged of her husband's'father by her own, the 
kindest and most amiable of men, whom to have angered she felt 
would have made her wretched. She could not comprehend that 
her dear and gentle Francis , so calculated to conciliate as well as 
to feel affection , could have found in his only parent but a harsh 
and severe mentor, and a stern and unrelenting judge ; hence she 
exaggerated the advantages he had resigned in allying himself to 
her , and pictured to herself a happiness in the paternal mansion 
which her husband had in reality never enjoyed there since the 
death of his excellent mother. A desire of not alarming her had 
prevented Lord Delmiogton from ever dwelling op the sternness 
and severity of the Marquis of Roehampton ; Jience she believed 
that remorse for having grieved a kind parent, and not a dread o 
the continued obduracy of a morose one , was the cause of the 
anxiety that paled the cheek and subdued the spirits of her hus- 
band. Had Lord Belmington found a parent like the one his 
young and inexperienced wife imagined his to be , he would have 
been one of the most dutiful as well as affectionate of sons , but the 
unbending fiauteur and cold sternness of Lord Roehampton had 
destroyed all his son's confidence in his affection ; and when he 
saw himself, an only child , in a state of health that must have 
alarmed any one interested in hjs existence , suffered to leave Eng- 
land, without his father offering to accompany him, or even 
betraying the least pity or forbearance towards him, when suffering 
under the first trial of disappointed love, he felt that ambition 
alone , of which he was to be made the tool , was the only tie that 
bound his father to him. 

This conviction had hitherto precluded remorse for having of- 
fended him, but not even the severity of his letter — and it was 
couched in terms the most cutting and insulting — could prevent 
this good-hearted young man from now lamenting that he had 
given pain to his parent. This change in his feelings had been 
effected by the anticipation of becoming himself a father, and had 
at this epoch one line of kindness from the Marquis of Roehamp- 
ton reached him, his heart, touched to almost womanly tender- 
ness towards his wife and the child with which he hoped she would 
soon bless him , would have melted towards his father. ''DidAe, 
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could he , have felt as I now do , en first hearing from my mother 
that he was likely soon to be a father?" thoaghtLord Delmington. 
*^Did he watch her every movement, every change of countenance, 
as I do , my sweet Mary's , and dote on the mother of his future 
child , if possible more than on the bride when first she blessed 
his arms , as I do? Oh ! no , he did not, he could not, or never 
would he have treated me with the coldness and severity that has 
marked his conduct towards me from my childhood. I can call to 
mind no moments of paternal endearment, no mild counsel. I 
have ever felt as an unwelcome intruder in his house , and now, 
not content with banishing me from his presence , and declaring 
that he no longer considers me as a son , he insults and wounds 
me in the tenderest point , by heaping the most unmerited re- 
proaches on the sole being on whom my happiness depends." 

Such were the painful reflections that assailed Lord Delming- 
ton, and empoisoned the peace that, blessed with the devoted 
love of his amiable wife, would have been his, had his father 
acted towards him with common kindness , or even forbearance. 
His health, always delicate, became still more so, and his phy- 
sicians, observing the change, and attributing it to the air of 
Como not being suited to him , advised his removing to the south 
of Italy. Strathern arranged that he should henceforth be the 
banker of his friend , and urged him to be in no way sparing of his 
purse , repeatedly assuring him that he was rich enough to enable 
him to support the most liberal expenditure , without in the least 
interfering with his own wants, or even luxuries. This generosity 
on the part of Strathern, forming so strong a contrast to the con- 
duct of his father, greatly touched Lord Delmington, who felt 
that without the interposition of his kind friend, he and his wife 
would have been placed in the most painful and embarrassing cir- 
eumstances , in a foreign land. To owe their very subsistence to 
a friend , with so remote a chance of repaying the pecuniary part 
of the obligation, was annoying, if not humiliating, and to be 
reduced to this alternative by a father possessed of unbounded 
wealth increased the chagrin which was preying on his mind, and 
tended to destrpy the chance of his recovery from the insidious 
malady which it was but too evident was making its slow but sure 
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progress od his cobstitotion. It was agited UmtLord and Lady 
Belmiagtoii shoftld proceed by easy journeys to Leghorn , secure 
a villa in its iraniediate neighbourhood, there to await her ac^ 
coachment^ whence ihey could proceed by sea to Naples, aod 
Strathern determined on returning to England. How far this de- 
termination was caused by the belief entertained by him that Louisa 
Sydney had bent her course thither , we will not venture to guess, 
but certain it was that she was seldom an hour absent from his 
thoughts, and his heart yearned again to beheld her, or even to 
have the consolation of inhabiting the same country with her. He 
therefore resisted all the pleadings of Lord Delmington to accom- 
pany him to Leghorn, and on the day that he , Lady Delmington, 
and their physician left Como, en route for that place , Strathern 
set out on his journey to England. The parting of the friends was 
a sad one, for a presentiment that they should meet no more on 
earth, haunted the mind of Lord Delmington. His increasini; 
languor and debility but too well justified this presentiment , and 
the sadness which it engendered helped to accomplish the mourn- 
ful presage. Strathern, deceived by the assertions of the physi- 
cian , who held out the most sanguine hopes of the final recovery 
of his patient, was far from thinking, when he clasped his fevered 
hand as he assisted him to enter the carriage , that he did so for 
the last time. Had this thought crossed his mind he would have 
sacrificed his own wishes, rather than separate from his poor 
friend, for Strathern was one of the least selfish of men ; but he 
left him without any idea of his danger, and pursued his journey 
towards England, indulging undefined hopes, all terminaiing in 
one focus — nam«ly, the seeing, or learning tidings of Louisa. 
Had he Questioned himself as to the solidity of the foundation on 
which tho hopes he built for the future, were based, Strathern 's 
reason would have whispered to him that it was unstable as sand 
moved by the waves of ocean , but when did a true lover permit 
himself to analyse the grounds of the hope that cheers , or doubt 
the syren whose smile enables him to bear the present , and look 
forward without gloom to the future ? There were moments , it is 
true, when his spirits drooped , and he doubted the wisdom of his 
so soon returning to England. Pride whispered that he woUid be 
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suspected of folloviDg her who fled from him , and this somewhat 
galled his proud spirit, but love, silenced the whispers of pride, 
aud then pradeuee remiuded him that it was time for him to see to 
the completioo of his oew house, and to mal^e arrangements for 
the placing in it those fine worlts of art he had purchased in Italy. 
It was at the close of evening, when twilight threw its shadowy 
curtain around, that sad and gloomy thoughts most triumphed 
over Strathern , and clouded his view of the future with despon* 
dency. Who is it that at such an hour has not felt the influence 
of the departing day so beautifully described by Dante? ~> 

"Era gi^ Tora che volge 'I disio, 
A' naviganti, e' ialenerisce ii cuore; 
Lo di , ch' ban delto a' doici amici a dio ; 
E che lo nuovo peregrin d'amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 
Che paja '1 giorno pianger, che si muore." 

This penstveness is experienced on land as well as on sea , as 
Stratheru found, and when at early morn the sun illumined the 
landscape, lending a golden radiance to every object around, he 
felt bis spirits cheered,[and hope revived within his lately despond- 
ing breast , he acknowledged that those who have cause for regret 
shoukl avoid travelling in the twilight hour and choose the bright 
morning and cheerful day for their wayfaring. Louisa Sydney 
would haie believed in the power of sympathy had she seen with 
what aniiety her lover turned over the leaves of the books in which 
the names of travellers are registered at the difl'erent inos where 
be halted , that he might trace her route ; and when he beheld her 
name be would pause to admire the delicate penmanship, and 
press it to his lips. And yet — oh , strange delusion ! — this was 
the l4>ver whose affection she doubted , and whose truth she dis- 
believed ! As Strathern drew nearer to the goal to which his wishes' 
pointed — to that Engiand , less dear to him as his native land 
than as being the place of her abode — his hopes diminished, and 
he asked himself why he had ever been so weak as to indulge them. 
Had he not had the most irrefragable proofs of her obduracy — of 
her refusal even to reveal to him how he had offended ? -^ and yet, 
after aU this, he bad been so blinded by his passion as to entertain 
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« hope that his coming to Eogland might lead to some favourable 
result. When, however, he touched his native shore, and re- 
flected that no sea now rolled between him and the object of his 
affection — that the air he breathed was the same which she re- 
spired — and that a few brief hoars might , if she permitted it, 
bring him to her presence — his spirits became elated , and he 
rejoiced that he had come home. Arrived in London , he took up 
his abode at the Clarendon Hotel. How he longed to discover 
whether Mrs. Sydney and her daughter were in town, and pondered 
over the best mode of ascertaining this intelligence. Where was 
he to inquire? Who should he ask? He suffered the waiter to 
present the menu for his dinner three times before he was aware | 
of his presence, so wholly o'ccupied was his mind in thinking j 
whether Louisa was , or was not in town , and when dinner was I 
served he rendered but little justice to the excellent cuisine for 
which the Clarendon is so remarkable, his anxiety so whoUy 
destroyed his appetite. This last effect of a passion malheureute 
may , in our degenerate days , be received as a rare and indubita- 
ble proof of true love — so rare that some might question the 
fact , for few are they who allow the wants of the heart to influence 
the cravings of the stomach, as may be proved by witnessing the 
young men of our time at the tables of the Amphitryons where 
they dine, on all the delicacies of the season, or at their clubs, 
where they abuse the cooks for not having provided them. Mo, 
dinner is a weighty affair with them , and she must be indeed a 
rara avis who could prevent them from seriously applying them- 
selves to it, with all the savoir in the scietice df bouche, for 
which our jeunes gens are no less remarkable than for their power 
of eating. Strange, however, as the example may be, it was 
nevertheless a fact, that ever since the unaccountable rupture 
with Louisa, Strathern's appetite had lost its zest, a circumstance 
which was revealed by his having grown thin and pale of late. 
When his late dinner was removed, and that he had skimmed 
over the evening papers while sipping his coffee , he bethought 
himself of going to the Opera. * ' Fond of Italian music as Louisa 
is, she will be sure, if in London, to be there," thought Stra- 
them , and I may have the happiness of gazing from a distance ou 
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that lovely face ^hich I must not nearer approach. His heart beat 
quicker as he entered the theatre which h^ hoped might contain 
her. By the aid of gold , he was shown to a private box , when, 
havingensconcedhimselfbehindoneof the curtains, he directed 
his glass in search of the only fair face he wished to behold. Over 
how many handsome ones did his eye hastily glance, no one 
amon^ them having the power to detain it for a moment when he 
found that it appertained not to her he sought. All Englishmen 
who have been some time absent from, their country are struck 
when they return to it by the blaze of beauty that breaks on their 
sight when they first visit any place of public amusement, but at 
the Italian Opera more than at any other theatre does this strike 
one , for the full dress in which it is the custom for ladies to ap- 
pear there, developes their charms to greater advantage, and 
each box looks like the window of some millionaire flower fancy- 
ist, who had placed in it the choicest treasures of his parterre, so 
fair, blooming, and fresh are the youthful and lovely creatures 
to be seen around. But Strathern heeded them not. What to 
him were these young and radiant beauties when he sought only, 
thought only, of one, and her well-remembered face no where 
met his view? Even the music, admirable as it was, failed to 
charm his ear, and the dulcet notes of Grisi, the all-perfect 
science of Persia ni, the heart-thrilling tones of Rubini, and the 
splendid voice of the great Padre Lablache , for once were heard 
with indifference. He reconnoitred from the other side of the 
theatre every box on the opposite side , but his search was vain, 
and he returned to that which he had secured , merely because he 
dreaded a solitary evening at his hotel still more than the crowded 
solitude he was in. When, however, the ballet commenced the 
brisk music and rapid evolutions of the deesse de la donee who 
opened it, were so little in accord with his feelings , that he arose 
and left the house at the moment that a deafening shout of bravas 
proclaimed the triumph of the graceful and elegant Taglioni, and 
the delight of those who witnessed it. 

*<What is it you, indeed?" demanded Mr. Rhymer, laying 
his hand on the arm of Strathern , who was passing quickly alongt 
without having observed him. **Wby, who expected to mee 
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you here, and yet nothing is so natural, for I learnt not a very 
long time ago that a c|rtain fair lady, in whom you take a more 
than common interest, had been in London, though neither her 
mother nor her fair self had condescended to inform me of their 
arrival. They remained , as I heard , but a very short time in 
London, and went down to their country seat, for which 1 take 
for granted you are en route , for you look affairS. You are a 
fortunate man. I suppose it is a useless compliment to ask you to 
stay a day in town to dine with me? Good night.'' 

CHAPTER XI. 

" O Fortune ! ever mutable and vain , 

That lov'st to make poor mortals still thy sport, 
When once thy fickle smiles begin to wane 

How soon the world forgets to pay its court 
Where erst the herd, with smooth and fawning mien, 

Came offering friendship that it did but feign. 
'T is then we learn our real friends to know, 

And false and selfish summer ones to fly. 
And gladly from the fluttering crowd we go 

In some calm solitude to rest, and die; 
For knowledge of that world, which look'd so fair 
When Fortune smiled, is apt to breed despair." 

It was on one of those lovely evenings that follow a sultry day 
sometimes granted to us in our uncertain climate, and the more 
highly appreciated from their rarity, that Mrs. Sydney and her 
daughter approached Sydney Park. Short as had been the notice 
of their intended arrival, the tenants and dependants had collected; 
the former, in their best clothes and mounted, rode forth to the 
next post town to meet the carriage, and the latter prepared to take 
the horses from it and to draw it themselves. The ladies were both 
much touchled at this proof of attachment and joy at their return, 
but so firmly yet kindly declined the last measure that it was at 
length abandoned , and , escorted by the horsemen and followed 
by those on foot, they proceeded to their home. The delicious 
freshness of the air , the bright verdure of the park, with its stately 
and umbrageous trees throwing their giant branches far around, 
and their foliage feathering down to the grass — the timid deer. 
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alarmed by the unusual sound of tbe cheers that welcomed their 
owner , starting off to their coverts — the lowing kine laving their 
legs in the limpid river that wound through the park, spanned by a 
beautiful bridge of a single arch, presented so charming a land- 
scape as they entered the lofty gate , the both mother and daughter 
acknowledged that they had seen nothing to compete with it in 
their travels. A startled hare occasionally crossed the road, and 
innumerable blackbirds and thrushes were hopping about and 
sending forth their notes, as if to join in the general welcome. 
Every turn of the smooth and even road presented some new and 
attractive view until the fine old mansion stood revealed. The 
setting sun had tinged all its windows with his golden beams, and 
gave a roseate hue to the flag which floated from the stately dome 
in the centre to announce the presence of the mistress of these wide 
domains. A procession of about fifty girls , clothed in their holi- 
day suits, and headed by their schoolmistress and her assistant, 
were drawn up on one side of the approach to the house to greet 
their benefactress , for these children had all been educated and 
clothed at the expense of Mrs. and Miss Sydney, and about the 
same number of boys, with their schoolmaster and his assistant, 
were ranged on the opposite side. The hearts of both mother and 
daughter were touched. Louisa, for the first time, felt the re- 
sponsibility as well as theproudsenseof proprietorship swell her 
heart, as she beheld the glowing landscape , the stately home, and 
the vast number of those who looked to her for maintenance. She 
felt that, as mistress of this noble place and large fortune, she had 
many duties to perform — that from where much is bestowed 
much is expected — and though a pang did shoot through her heart 
as the thought crossed her of how much more she would have been 
delighted with ail she now witnessed were he with whom she once 
believed she was to have shared her possessions with her, she 
made an effort to quell it, and to think only of contributing to the 
happiness of others, however she might despair of securing her 
own. How differently do things appear when viewed from a dis- 
tance , in the mind's eye or in reality ! Although Louisa had often 
pictured to herself her reception whenever she should return to her 
ancestral home, the actual scene before her far surpassed the anti- 
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cipated one. She felt that she must no longer , as hitherto , live 
for herself alone, that her tenants and dependants had strong 
claims upon her, and that a great, a serious responsibility vras 
attached to her position. She remembered that she possessed a 
dear , kind , and judicious guide for the fulfilment of those duties 
in her beloved mother, and turned to embrace and welcome her 
home , but she started when she found her cheeks wet from the 
contact with those of her parent, who, pointing to the spire of 
the church seen through the trees , whispered — " There , my 
child repose those blessed ones who would have weclomed us had 
the Almighty been pleased to spare them to us, and there we, too, 
my Louisa, will be called away from all that now charms your eyes 
and draws tears from mine. / have witnessed similar scenes 
of rejoicing for the return of your dear father, whose presence 
never failed to diffuse joy and happiness around , and this one 
brought back to me , my child, the memory of other days. Oh! 
may every blessing attend my darling in the home of her fathers!" 
and Mrs. Sydney drew her daughter to her breast and smiled 
through her tears , as she fondly pressed her to it. 

The ladies alighted, and, Louisa supporting her mother, 
ascended the flight of steps that led to the noble portico of the 
mansion. Shouts of joy rent the air, and ^^Long live Mrs. and 
Miss Sydney" was uttered by all around. The ladies had smiles 
and nods for all , not even the humblest were disregarded ; and as 
they entered the lofty vestibule, around which fine statues and 
beautiful marble vases, filled with rare and blooming flowers, 
were ranged, they felt that they were indeed at home. There 
stood the venerable housekeeper dressed in her choicest silk gown, 
and her finest laced cap, with her huge bunch of shining keys 
attached to her side, curtseying and smiling, and behind her were 
the female domestics in their best clothes. The grey-headed 
butler was at the head of the men servants, in their handsome live- 
ries, bowing, and hoping the ladies were not very much fatigued. 
The apartments, filled with flowers, and beautifully clean and 
bright, testified the care and attention bestowed on their preser- 
vation , for the mirrors and furniture looked like new. Louisa felt 
' an almost childish ^delight in wandering from room to room , and 
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looking on the vsrions treasures of art and veriu which they con- 
tained, while her mother stood before (he portraits of her husband 
and son , gazing on those fondly-loved and well-remembered fea- 
tures, so often present in her dreams, and seldom absent from 
her waking thoughts. A small, but recAercA^ dinner, was served 
in the salle a manger, consisting of the dishes most preferred by 
Mrs. Sydney , whose taste neither the housekeeper nor cook had 
forgotten. Iced water, clear and sparkling as crystal, attested 
that the good old butler remembered her partiality for that be- 
▼erage, and fruits of the most delicious flavour served at the 
dessert, forced both ladies to acknowledge that the products of 
English hot-houses surpass the growth of southern climes. Nor 
were the tenants or poor neglected. Both were regaled with an 
abundant supply of substantial viands and strong ale, provided by 
the forethought of the house-steward, butler, and housekeeper, 
and cakes and syllabubs , furnished forth a feast for the children. 
''There is nothing like home, dear mother," said Louisa 
Sydney, as they sipped their tea in the small drawing-room late 
that evening. I had almost forgotten Sydney Park, and never 
thought it so beautiful as I now find it. How fresh , how green is 
the park , and how different from the parched and scanty herbage 
of Italy. How magnificent are the trees with all their leafy honours, 
and how they gain by a comparison with the dried, burnt, and 
meagre foliage of the country we have left. Then the cleanliness, 
the good order that pervades this house — the air of mingled 
elegance and perfect comfort that reigns around — is it not 
delightful? I feel as if I should never wish to leave my home, 
but wear out the even tenour of my life in this calm and beautiful 

abode — 

*The world forgetting, by the world forgot.' " 

Louisa Sydney's slumbers that night were less broken and 
more refreshing than any she had lately known , and she awoke 
next morning with calmer feelings and a desire for occupation 
never eiperienced since the fatal evening when the faithlessness of 
her fover had been revealed to her at the Coliseum. When she 
opened her window, and looked out on the beautiful prospect it 
commanded, over woods and groves, hills and dales, with the 
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rapid and silvery river that wound through the velvet^Hke lawn in 
front, and the flowery meads at a distance, with the aiure mountains 
that bounded the horizon , her eye wandered with delight over the 
enchanting view, and she murmured to herseir '*All this fair 
scene is mine. Why, possessor of it, does my ungrateful heart 
still sigh for one blessing, which unattained, renders all others 
unavailing in securing my happiness." The dew of early mom 
still sparkled on the leaves, and shone like diamonds on the 
blooming flowers in the parterre , and the birds carolled forth their 
hymns of praise to Him who had created this beautiful earth , and 
all the wonders it contains. Who that has listened to the sweet 
notes of these tuneful choristers of the grove but must have felt 
that, more grateful than man , they pass their brief lives in giving 
forth spngs of joy, while he but too often, regardless of the good 
provided for him , walks through scenes of soul-stirring beauty, 
which ought to awaken the liveliest sense of pleasure, with clouded 
brow and thankless heart, dwelling only on grovelling cares, and 
worldly occupation's. Louisa Sydney gazed long on the scene 
before her, and, her spirit soothed by the contemplation of its 
tranquil beauty, she wondered how she had ever so far forgotten 
its attractions, as to remain so long an exile from it. 

For some days her time was spent in exploring the cool and 
sequestered purlieus of the park and noble gardens. So well had 
they been attended to, during the long absence of her mother and 
herself, that even her fastidious taste found nothing to correct, and 
art had so judiciously identified itself with nature that their union 
produced the happiest effect. Louisa rejoiced that the London 
season detained the neighbouring nobility and gentry from their 
seats, and left her and her mother free from the routine of visits 
and dinner parties, to which, under her present state of mind, she 
felt an insuperable objection, yet from which she would have 
found it difBcult to extricate herself without giving offence. She 
now, guided by the experience of her mother, entered on those 
duties always entailed by the possession of a large fortune, and in 
the constant occupation which they afforded she found the best 
relief for the sad thoughts of the past, which would but too fre- 
quently intrude on her mind. Mrs. Sydney was highly gratified 
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ID observiDg the desire evinced by her daughter to render her 
depeodants happy, and the acthily with ^hich she carried into 
execution every project calculated to benefit them. Health again 
began to tinge the pale face , and to sparkle in the dark eyes of the 
lovely Louisa, the happy result of pure air and constant exercise ; 
and although sighs would sometimes agitate her breast, there was 
less of sadness in it than the fond mother had dared to hope for 
from thrice the time that they had passed at Sydney Park. 

A few weeks after Mr. Wandsworth arrived , and his counte- 
nance, usually remarkable for its cheerfulness, struck Mrs. Sydney 
with a vague sense of alarm. There was a constraint, too, in his 
manner , so different from its general open frankness , that it con- 
firmed the undefined fear his grave aspect had excited in her mind, 
and rendered her nervous and impatient to learn the cause. 

"Something disagreeable has, I am sure, occurred," observed 
she, when having led him into the library, where he expressed a 
desire to converse with her alone, she sank into a chair. 

'*Why, yes, my dear Madam," replied Mr. Wandsworth, 
*'my visit here is connected with a painful business — one that 
will require all your fortitude and patience to bear, and I trust, to 
the exercise of both to no ordinary extent to prepare Miss Sydney 
for the unexpected and severe trial that awaits her." 

* ' Good Heavens ! Mr. Wandsworth , what do you — what can 
yon mean? Pray do not keep me a moment longer in suspense, 
but let me at once learn the worst." 

*' Painful', indeed , is the task imposed on me, nevertheless it 
must be fulfilled. Know, then, that your daughter's right to this 
estate , to the whole fortune which she inherits from her father, 
is more than questioned — is denied — and that the next heir-at- 
law claims it on the plea of the invalidity of the process had re- 
course to by her grandfather when he made the last settlement of 
the estates , entailing them on his female descendants in case of 
the want of male issue." 

Mrs. Sydney listened in breathless silence. Not a single ex- 
clamation broke from her lips, but an extreme paleness over- 
spread her face, and she motioned with her head for Mr. Wand»- 
worth to continue. 
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*'Yoii may well believe, Madam, that I consulted the first 
legal authorities on this momentous question , which I deferred 
laying before you while yet a hope existed in my breast that the 
claim set up by Mr. Sydney , of Sydney , was unjust, but grieved 
am I to say that the first lawyers in England , after a patient in- 
vestigation of the case and a strict scrutiny into the title deeds have 
agreed that Mr. Sydney is entitled to the estates, and that a trial 
in a court of law must terminate in our defeat." 

"This is, indeed, an unexpected blow, Mr. Wandsworth, 
and falls heavily just as my daughter had learnt to love this place, 
and to discharge the duties it entailed on her. Would that I had 
not returned here , for then this stroke of fortune would have been 
less severely felt. It is hard , very hard , to be driven from the 
home of her childhood , from a spot where the remembered vir- 
tues of her lamented father have acquired for her the affection 
which , in time , her own merit would have won , but it is useless 
to repine. We must bow with submission to His will who sees 
and ordains what is best for His creatures , and I am sure that my 
daughter will not hesitate a moment in delivering up a property to 
which another has the right without awaiting the issue of a trial. I 
will go and prepare her, and return to you in a short time." 

Mrs. Sydney left Mr. Wandsworth highly impressed with the 
patience with which she submitted to the change of fortune it had 
been his painful task to communicate to her. '^Poor lady,'* 
thought he, " it must be hard for her to leave this place, endeared 
to her by the remembrance of all the happiness enjoyed in it du- 
ring the life of her excellent husband. And the young lady , too, 
looked on as so rich an heiress! Well, well, who would have 
thought of such a reverse of fortune ? What a noble place ! It re- 
quires no slight degree of philosophy to resign it, even for a time, 
with fortitude. For a time," muttered he. "Yes, Heaven be 
thanked , it will not be for ever. With her youth and his advanced 
age , it will yet surely be^hers. But I will not inform her of this : 
it would only render her unsettled and restless. Heiresses have 
such disadvantages to encounter, that Miss Sydney will be a gainer 
if she be led to believe that she has for ever lost this noble place. 
Yes, I will conceal the fact that she is next heir after Mr. Sydney, 
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who cannot leave it from her." Such were the reflections of Mr. 
Wandsworth as he walked ap and down the spacious library, now 
pausing to look around at the lofty book-cases , stored with the 
works of the best authors , and then glancing from the window on 
the beautiful landscape it commanded. 

Mrs. Sydney, not finding Louisa in her own room , sought her 
in the flower-garden , where her maid said she was to be found. 
With a beating heart and trembling steps she approached her 
child , who no sooner saw her than she came up and joined her. 

*'I am so glad , dearest mother , that you are here, for I was 
wishing to consult you on an improvement I purpose making. 
Look what a beautiful view this rise in the grounds commands. 
What can be more lovely? Would it not be just the spot to erect 
a light pavilion where we might seek a refuge from the sun , or a 
sudden shower, and enjoy the noble prospect. Look here at the 
little sketch I have made. Don't you think this circular building, 
with the roof supported by Doric columns of white marble , would 
have a very good efi'ect? I find my love for Sydney Park increase 
every day^ and I intend, if you approve it, to add several em- 
bellishments to the grounds." 

The heart of the fond mother felt a severe pang as she listened 
to these projects — projects never to be realised by her who ut- 
tered them — and she paused to collect sufficient force to reveal to 
her daughter the intelligence which weighed so heavily on her own 
spirits. 

'*You are silent, dearest mother," exclaimed Louisa, and 
she looked anxiously in the face of Mrs. Sydney. *^ You are pale, 
too. You must be ill, I am sure, let us hasten to the house," 
and she drew her mother's arm through her own. 

VI am not ill, m^ dear Louisa , but pained, agitated. News 
of a very serious and distressing nature has reached me — news 
which nearly and gravely concerns you , my child." 

''01 mother, speak, in pity speak. Strathem is ill, or 
worse — he is — ," dead she would have said , but the words died 
on her tongue , and she became pale as marble , and trembled 
violently. 
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*^ No , my Louisa , the news to which I referred did aot relate 
to him." 

* * Heaven be praised ! " ejaculated Louisa, clasping her bands 
together, and raising her eyes towards the sky, with a look of 
such intense thankfulness that Mrs. Sydney became more than 
ever convinced of the depth and unchangeable character of her at- 
tachment to Slrathern. 

** You do not inquire what is the bad news that has so pained 
me, my child?" asked Mrs. Sydney, after waiting a few minutes 
to give Louisa time to recover her self-command; but this required 
more time than she had anticipated , for now that she was assured 
of the safety of her lover, she greatly regretted having exposed the 
state of her feelings with regard to him to her mother, and ex- 
perienced a painful degree of embarrassment in her presence. 
*'Have you no desire to know what I came to reveal ^o you?" de- 
manded Mrs. Sydney. 

"Yes, mother," replied Louisa, blushing deeply. 

"Judge what my grief must be when I heard you, dearest, 
planning embellishments for a place that, alas! no longer belongs 
to you." 

And now Mrs. Sydney repeated to her daughter all the particu- 
lars communicated to her so short a time before by Mr. Wands- 
worth. Louisa listened in silence, and with a calmness her mother 
hardly hoped for; and when Mrs. Sydney had concluded her 
statement she observed, "Ah! mother, had this change of for- 
tune been known some months back, what a change might it 
have made in my destiny ! It is hard to leave this beautiful place," 
and she paused and glanced around with tearful eyes, "but we 
must bear it as becomes those whose happiness does not depend 
on wealth. I am still rich in your affection , for you will not love 
your child less now that she no longer owns these wide domains 
than when you believed her to be a rich heiress. Henceforth, 
mother, I shall have a satisfaction hitherto denied me, namely, 
that of being assured that those who like me can be actuated by no 
mercenary motive, but like me for myself alone." 

Even at this trying moment, when it was announced to her 
that she had lost a fortune , the possession of which she had only 
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lately learned to eojoy, the heart of the womao yearning for 
affection , and filled with the desire of owing it wholly to her own 
personal and mental qualities , found a consolation for a loss that 
would have plunged many of her sex in utter despair. 

*' Yes, my child/' replied Mrs. Sydney , desirous of encoura^ 
ging her daughter to find consolation in this unexpected source 
which now presented itself to her. ^* You certainly may now 
discard all suspicions of interested motives in those who profess 
to like you. Mr. Wandsworth will be agreeably surprised to find 
how well you bear this sudden stroke of adversity ; so let us go to 
him at once. I believe we must leave this place with as little 
delay as possible." 

'*You are right, mother, it would not be prot)er for us to 
remain in a house that is no longer ours, and the present owner 
is not one to whom, from all I have heard of him , I should like to 
owe any obligation." 

As the ladies proceeded towards the house the head gardener, 
bat in hand, and lowly bowing, came up, and presenting a paper 
to Miss Sydney, said, ''Here, Madam, is the plan for the new 
parterre you wished to be laid out. Is it your pleasure to havB 
the men set to work at it to-morrow?" 

** No, Westman ; let all the alteratfons I proposed be postponed 
for the present," replied Miss Sydney, and she moved on, leaving 
the gardener utterly surprised at this change in her intentions, as 
she had only the previous day urged him to use the gratest eipe- 
dition in carrying her plans into execution. 

Mi*. Wandsworth was indeed surprised when he saw the 
fortitude with which one so young, and nursed in the lap of for- 
tune , bore the reverse which had so unexpectedly befallen her. 
His regret for her misfortune increased with the admiration her 
noble character excited in his mind, and deeply did he lament that 
he had still intelligence to impart which would add to the troubles 
of both mother and daughter. Not only was Mr. Sydney entitled 
to the whole of the estates hitherto believed to belong to Miss 
Sydney, but all the rents received since the death of her father, 
and appropriated to the payment of debts and mortgages incurred 
by her grandfather, an extravagant and improvident man, must 
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DOW be refanded, aod to do this would swallow up nearly the 
whole of Mrs. Sydney's private fortune, large as it was. When 
this additional calamity was revealed to her she bore it with much 
less equanimity than did her daughter. To see her only child , on 
whom she so fondly doated , reduced at once from afiSuence to 
comparative poverty was a trial beyond her power to support with 
courage in the first hour of afBiction, and Mr. Wandsworth, 
seeing her grief, reminded her that she was not by law compelled 
to give up any portion of her own private fortune to meet the claims 
of Mr. Sydney. 

** Perhaps not by law/' replied she, the blood mounting to 
her pale cheeks; **but if honour and honesty require this sacri- 
fice , it shall be made. I fear not poverty for myself; but for my 
child," and the fond mother's lip trembled with emotion, '*I 
confess I find it hard to bear." 

Louisa embraced her parent, and whispered to her the 
soothing assurance that in a cottage, however humble, with her, 
she would be as contented as in the finest dwelling, and Mrs. 
Sydney smiled through her tears and pressed her to her heart. 
What a change had one day effected in the destiny of both mother 
and daughter! The morn had seen them in the possession of vast 
wealth and a home combining all that elegance and comfort could 
effect; the youthful heiress, busy in projects for embellishing still 
more highly this favoured spot, and rendering her dependants 
happy. The evening found them with tearful eyes, and heavy 
hearts , oppressed with the sad consciousness that they were now 
unwelcome intruders in the house of another, whence they must 
go forth to seek an abode more suited to their fallen fortunes. 
How many tender memories crowded to the minds of both, as they 
glanced around on objects endeared to them by long association, 
and to which they must so soon bid an eternal farewell. Mr. 
Wandsworth evinced the deepest interest and sympathy in their 
position and vowed within his own breast that every effort in his 
power should be made to serve them. He was well acquainted 
with the character of him to whom the noble fortune hitherto 
believed to appertain to Miss Sydney devolved. A man of sordid 
habits, devoted to amassing and hoarding wealth which he had 
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neither the taste nor desire to expend in any laudable pursuits , or 
generous hospitality, Mr. Sydney was regarded by all who knew 
him as a hard, selfish, and unfeeling miser, who would exact to 
the utmost farthing what the law decreed he had a right to. Vain 
would it be to make any appeal to him in favour of her so lately 
supposed to be the heiress of the wide domains now to become 
his. No, he would insist on having his rights, even though the 
refunding them might leave Mrs. and Miss Sydney in the most 
abject poverty; and as Mr. Wandsworth reflected on this, he felt 
a more lively interest in the fate of both mother aud daughter, 
who, soothed by his unobtrusive and respectful sympathy, 
determined to be guided by his advice, and to take no step without 
his approval of it. 

They sought their pillow that night with little hope of finding 
that repose of which they both stood so much in need after a day 
of such overwhelming troubles. And was this to be , indeed, the 
last night they were ever to pass beneath the roof where one had 
known the only happy days of her existence, and where the other 
had first opened her eyes on this chequered life. Their altered 
position appeared to them so like a troubled dream that they were 
tempted again and again to question it's reality, and when towards 
morning they sank into feverish and broken slumbers their dreams 
were agitated by the events of the previous day, and they awoke 
unrefreshed and sorrowful. Having pointed out to Mr. Wands- 
worth the few objects they wished to retain , among which the 
portraits of her husband and son were the most valuable , Mrs. 
Sydney and her daughter, attended by Nurse Murray and one 
other female servant, with a male domestic, quitted Sydney Park. 
To avoid taking leave of those who would so bitterly lament their 
departure, they allowed the establishment to think that they were 
only to be absent for a short time , and with heavy hearts , and as 
much external composure as they could assume , they bade adieu 
to their late happy home. Mr. Wandsworth so warmly pressed 
them to accept the loan of his villa at Richmond for the present, 
urging, as an additional motive, the necessity of their being 
either in London , or its immediate neighbourhood , until all 
bad been finally arranged with Mr. Sydney , that they consented. 

Strathem. II. 10 
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He bad always asmaU establisliiBeDtat TUuneft-grote, the t^me 
of bis villa » and having writtcD to his housekeeper to apprise her 
of the g^Msts she was to receive , he knew they might eipect to 
fiod everylhiag ia order for their receptieo. 

Both ladies were gratcfol for this kindoess, for notfaiog could 
he more disagreeable to them thau to find themselves m London 
at the present crisis; and wben , late on the evening of the second 
day of tbeir joarney, they entered the pictaresque and neatiy- 
furnisbed dwelling lent to them, they were thankful that so much 
comfort was still accorded to them in their troubie. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" If rich , and in society you 'd thrive , 

Play cards, your money lose , your temper keep; 
And though the greatest parvenu alive , 

You may ascend &• fasliion's dizzy steep. 
For lords and ladies always wish to win , 
And easy dupes are pardon'd ev'ry sin." 

LoRi» A])D Lady Welieabt and tbeir daughters arrived al 
Maples a few days after the ill-assorted nuptials of the Marquis of 
Mountserrat , and were received by Lord Filzwarreo with a better 
graee than any of the fomily had anticipated, for, truth to teU, 
.the father, mother, and sister were as fnlly aware of the state ef 
that nobleman's feelings as was the Lady Olivia , whom they naost 
.concerned , and who dreaded nothing so much as thai he should 
fail to fulfil bis engagement with her. They were consequeaatly 
agreeably surprised by the good-natured , if not warm rec^tiea 
they experienced at bis hands , and Lady Olivia rose eon&iderabty 
higher in their estimation as they saw the bour approach thai 
would remove her from their jurisdiction and elevate her to the 
peerage. Lady Sophia was the only person in the fkmily who was 
Bot pleased , for she could not vanquish the envy she felt at the 
good fortune of her sister, and continued to give vent to it by the 
most depreciating remarks on him by whom she would gladly have 
heen selected in place of her sister. The ennui Lord Fit^warren 
had experienced in the society of his soirdUcmt friend, Mr* 
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Webworfli^ eyer since that gentlemaD's hisalth bad given way 
under the effects of re|detioo , had reconciled him in seme degree 
lo tlie aotion of the ine? itable step he was about to take. " One 
thing is certain," thought he, *'I never ean be half so bored by 
Livy as I have been bj Weby , and , after all , travelling by one's 
self is a very dull thing. A man must marry one time or another, 
and once oter there is an end of it, so i don't fiudk half so much 
now that the thing draws near as I did when I first got my neck 
into the baUer; and when I see a good-looking young fellow like 
HooAtserrat, and a marquis into the bargain, with a much 
larger fortune than mine — a fellow that might have married any 
girl he fancied — tied up to such a creature as he has wedded, I 
think myself devilish fortunate in making no worse a marriage 
than with Livy, who, though no beaaity, is well enough in her 
way, and, moreover, is of suitable station to my own in life. 
People can't say I have married beneath myself, or that there is 
anything ridiculous about her; so, after all, I don't see why I 
shouldn't put a good face on the matter, and make the best of it." 
It was in consequence of this train of reasoning that Lord 
Fitzwarren met the Wellerby family in general, and his future 
bride in particular , with more cordiality than they, or even the 
Lady Olivia herself had anticipated. He related to them the 
ennid to which he had been exposed during his journey from 
Venice with his friend Weby, a narration that drew forth not only 
the sympathy of Lady Wellerby, but elicited a moral on the 
annoyances of travelling companions, and more especially those 
who-faad not carriages of their own, and '* all other appliances to 
boot," for ensuring the perfect independence of each traveller, 
by affording the power of separating the moment it became 
desirable. In short, Lady Wellerby proved , at least to her own 
satisfaction, that poverty, if not a crime of the deepest dye, ought 
to be considered as quite as strong a reason for avoiding those 
aH^eCed with It as if tt were, and was eloquent in detailing the 
wibus dhagrement it entailed on the unthinking persons who 
associated with its victims. Lord Fitzwarren would willingly have 
dispensed with the lengthy homHy with which his ftitnre mother- 
in-law indulged him on this occasion , and was pleased that Lady 

•10* 
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Olhia did not join in it; while Lord Wellerby remarked that, 
'^ for his part , experience had taught him always to avoid forming 
any intimacies with persons who were not rich , that he might be 
spared the unpleasant feeling of always expecting that they were 
about to demand assistance from him , a feeling (added he) most 
destructive to comfort." 

*^Hang me; if ever such a fear entered my head," said Lord 
Fitzwarren, '^and I hardly know a pleasanter feeling than that 
experienced when one is able to rescue a friend out of a scrape.'* 

''How like you, dear George ! " observed Lady Olivia, looking 
at him with well-counterfeited tenderness; *'you are so noble- 
minded and kind-hearted." A compliment that drew from his 
lordship the remark that he was no better than a hundred fellows 
of his acquaintance , but that she was a deuced good girl. 

"You are not, perhaps, aware that our old friend Axy 
Beaulieu is now the Marquis of Mountserrat," said Lord Fitz- 
warren. 

''Indeed ! " exclaimed both the young ladies at once. 

"He will be an excellent parti,*' observed Lady Wellerby, 
whose thoughts always reverted to good matches. 

"Yes, a capital one," said her husband, and he glanced 
towards Lady Sophia , with a complacent reminiscence of the 
marquis having , when Lord Alexander Beaulieu , paid her some 
attention. The lady bridled , and affected a certain consciousness 
of comprehending the meaning of her father's glance, and Lady 
Olivia pouted her lips , and tossed her head at the mere supposi- 
tion that the attentions of the person in question could have been 
directed to any one but herself. 

*'Mountserrat is no longer a %oo^ parti for any ona," said 
Lord Fitzwarren, * ' for he is already married." 

"Married ! " echoed the ladies , " and to whom? " 

Great was their astonishment when the tale was related to 
them, and their indignation nearly equalled their surprise. That 
such a vulgar creature as the dreadful Irishwoman should have 
entrapped a man like their friend, and, above all, now that he 
uras a marquis , filled them with anger, and they uttered sundry 
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invectives against the deserted bride, who, they pronounced to 
have richly merited the severest punishment. 

** Come, come, don't throw all the blame on the poor woman," 
said Lord Fitzwarren. *af there was any entrapping in the case, 
it was not on her side , I can assure you , for the marriage was 
entirely Axy*s seeking, and not hers." 

*'How dreadful to think that he cannot get rid of this odious 
mes-aUiance /* observed Lady Sophia , turning up her eyes. 

''And how horrid to have his title borne by such a person," 
remarked Lady Wellerby. 

**Yes, this vulgar Irish woman whom you were so shocked 
at, will take precedence of you all," said Lord Wellerby spite- 
fully. 

**How can you contemplate our ever coming in contact with 
her?" demanded his wife. 

**The Marchioness of Mountserrat will become a personage 
you may be assured," replied Lord Wellerby. '*Rich, with 
high rank, and hospitable as she is said to be, she will become a 
lion , and in England , you know , crowds are always ready to 
rush to see a lion feed ," and his lordship chuckled at his own at- 
tempt at a joke. 

"The poor woman is in this hotel," said Lord Fitzwarren, 
** and I, having served as bridesman at her wedding, have thought 
it only decent to pay her a visit. She is very amusing in her way, 
and excessively jolly ; bears the desertion of her lord with great 
equanimity, and consoles herself with having secured a marqui- 
sate, though she has lost a marquis. It would be really very 
good-natured of you, Lady Wellerby , to call on her. I will in- 
troduce you." 

** Not for the world ! What would people say were I to take 
such a step ? The very notion of it alarms me," 

*' I see nothing alarming in it, and proposed it because, know- 
ing that you like a rubber of whist , and that it will be difficult , if 
not impossible, to makeup one at Naples, I thought she would 
be quite an acquisition , and being in the hotel , that you could 
make up your rubber every night." 

''Does she play well?" asked Lady Wellerby , anxiously, j 
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'*No, Dot.well, bat she does not object to high stakes/' re- 
plied Lord Fitz warren, biting his lips, to conceal a smile at the 
bait he had thrown out for his future motber-in-law having so well 
succeeded, and at bis having asserted that of which he was in total 
ignorance, namely, whether or not the lady in question played ^ 
whist at all. 

*'Ifyou, my dear lord, really wish it,** said Lady Wellerby, 
'*I wtil vanquish my own repugnance, and call on this person, 
but you mnst take it as one of the strongest proofs I could give of 
my desire to please you." 

**0r to make up a rubber,'* added Lord Wellerby, with a 
sneer. 

**You believe every one to be as devoted to cards as you are," 
retorted the lady angrily, ''but luckily Lord Fitzwarren knows 
that in this instance I am influenced solely by my desire to do that 
which will be agreeable to him." 

'*I will call on the marchioness to-morrow, and announce the 
honour you intend her," said Lord Fitzwarren. 

* * And if you can manage to get up a rubber pray do , for it will 
help one to get through the evening," rejoined Lord Wellerby. 

'^ Rather than yon should be disappointed, I will play a rubber 
or two myself ," said Lord Fitzwarren good-naturedly, and not 
sorry to get some means of abridging the evenings he found hang 
so heavily on his hands in the family circle of the Wellerbys. 

The following day , pursuant to his promise , he paid a visit to 
the Marchioness of Mountserrat, and asked her leave to bring 
Lady Wellerby to call on her. 

''What!'* demanded she, *Ms not that the ugly old woman 
with the plain daughters, who were so uncivil to me at Rome? I 
am now higher in rank than they are, and I don't think it would 
be right of me to condescend to make their acquaintance.'* 

"It is they who wish to make yours, my dear lady," replied 
he; '*and Lady Wellerby is a lady of fashion, who can be very 
useful to you. I am going to marry one of her daughters ; and as 
you and I are now friends, I should like to make you acquainted 
with my future wife and her family." 
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''Well, my lord, I can refuse you nothing; but if you knew 
how ill they behaved — " 

''We must forgive and forget, my dear lady, and take ladies, 
of fashion as we find them. By the by , do you play whist?" 

" Yes ; but not over well," 

"Then you will have a famous opportunity of improving your 
play, if you practice with Lady Wellerby; but don't play over 
high, for I shouldn't like you to lose your money." 

"I shouldn't mind if I did, if it were only just to show this 
lady of fashion, who thinks so much of herself, how little I care 
about money , and how well I can afford to lose it." 

When Lord Fitzwarren had taken his leave, the Marchioness 
of Mountserrat rang for Mrs. Bernard, and no sooner had that 
lady made her appearance than she told her to dress immediately 
in her best robe , for that visitors of great distinction were coming 
to call , and that it was necessary that her dame de compagnie 
should make a proper appearance. "Now, mind you make no 
mistake , but address me always by my title. What 's the good of 
being a marchioness if I am not spoken to with proper respectt 
Are the prayer-books and bible come back with the coronets on 
'em? No, Madam." 

"There , again , you forget. Why can't you acquire the habit 
of always saying 'your ladyship?' Send for the books, for I 
can't appear at the minister's chapel on Sunday if the coronets are 
not on the prayer-books. I also wish to have them engraved on 
every book I have , and everything I use. Are my visiting cards 
eome from the engraver's? " 

"Yes, your ladyship." 

"Let me see them." 

The cards were brought, but the marchioness's ire knew no 
bounds when she saw that they were simply stamped with the 
words , ' ' The Marchioness of Mountserrat. " 

"This stupid mistake must be your doing ," she exclaimed her 

face becoming crimson with anger. "Why did you not have 

'The Most Noble' put before my title? Don't you know that 

a marquis or marchioness is entitled to be styled the most 

\ noble? " 
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'*Itis not usual to have it Inscribed on their cards, I assure 
your ladyship." 

''How should you know? Did a marchioness ever leave a 
card on you , I should like to know? I am sure not one ever did, 
for marchionesses are not to be met with every day in the week, I 
know , and when they are , they know belter than to disgrace their 
high rank by visiting people without titles." 

Mrs. Bernard attempted no reply , well knowing how utterly 
useless it would be , and her despotic lady received her silence as 
an assent to her own conjecture. 

Justine was summoned to a consultation on the toilette in which 
the visit from Lady Wellerby was to be received, and Mrs. Bernard 
was dismissed to make the necessary changes in hers. 

*'A very grand lady, Justin, is coming to visit me to-day, 
and I wish to be very elegantly dressed to receive her. What had 
I best wear? " 

'' I think Madame la Marquise is very well dressed at present, 
and tret eUganteJ* 

''Oh! no Justin. Only see how badly this gown looks , and 
the lace volants, as you call them , are quite tumbled. Suppose 
I put on my organ dress?" 

'* Madame la Marquise means her organdirobe" 

"Yes, yes, that 's what I meant. Thnt has beautiful lace, 
and looks more like a bride's dress." 

"But as de bridegroom has gone avay , I link de less Madame 
la Marquise reminds de people dat she is a bride de better," ob> 
served the impertinent/emme de chambre, with the most provo- 
king coolness. 

"But though he has gone, he could not take his title with him, 
or at least I am Marchioness of Mountserrat in spite of his teeth, 
and with plenty of money to keep up my high rank , so I must 
dress accordingly." 

"But Madame la Marquise must remember dat persons of 
high rank consider it very vulgaire to be overdressed in de 
morning." 

''It is only those who can't afford it that have such nonsensical 
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notions in their heads. I Ml wear my orgao dress, with the 
beautifal lace flounces , and my fine Valenciennes canes you.** 

''''Madame la Marquise do always pronounce dat vord wrong. 
It is canezou , and not canes you," 

** What does it signify? You know what I mean , and that is 
sufficient. I 'II put on my last morning cap from Paris , with the 
pink ribands, and mind you have the pocket handkerchief with the 
coronet in the corner for me to hold in my hand. I am determined, 
Justin , to have large coronets embroidered in the four corners of 
my handkerchief, for then every one can see them, whereas, 
when there is only one corner with a coronet, I am forced to have 
that one always shown." 

''But I must not let Madame la Marquise do vat vill make de 
peoples laugh. No von ever puts more dan von coronet on deir 
mouchoir depoclie , and it would be considered very vulgaire and 
like a parvenue to do so.'' 

'' But how could a marchioness be vulgar , Justin? It is only 
common people without titles that are vulgar. The haristocracy 
are always considered genteel and elegant, do what they will, and 
set the fashion in all things." 

Justine shook her head, and looked incredulous, but she did 
not further argue with her obtuse mistress, from two motives — 
the first, because she believed that lady incapable of comprehend- 
ing reason ; and the second , that she wished to avoid displeasing 
her, lest her so doing might check the generosity by which she so 
greatly benefited , and which depended on her lady's being kept in 
good humour. Acting on the principle of conciliation , the .artful 
femme de chambre offered no more objections to the too expensive 
dress in which the marchioness chose to attire herself, although 
she could not help shrugging up her shoulders, and raising her 
eyes towards the ceiling, when she beheld that personage leave her 
dressing-room , to take her place in the salon to be in readiness to 
receive her expected visitors. 

** OA, monDieu! quelle femme ^ quelle femme!" exclaimed 
she , and taking her place before the mirror she arranged her cap, 
and smiled complacently at the image it reflected. ' ' Vat a moche 
better marquise I should make," murmured she, and she drew 
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herself up with an air of dignity. '^ I bave a Untrmare SlSgantei 
ao air dislingui^ and a je ne sai$ quoi dat an English voman 
nevare can acquire. Yes, I should malie a mocbe better marquise, 
and never be laughed at as dis stoopide creature is. I vonder if dat 
tnauvais n^9t, Turnefort, ever tink of me? Tel tnattre, tel 
valet, Mai9^ ajtres tout, all is for de best, as the philosophy 
say, and do dat bad man de marquis has decamped, and robbed 
me of my five tousand pounds, I may make moche more money 
Tid dis bite defemme , now dat dere is no extravagant husband to 
lay hold of her fortune for himself, and to cut short her expenses." 

At about fovr o'clock Lady Wellerby, escorted by her future 
son-in-law, Lord Fitzwarren, was ushered into the salon of the 
Marchioness of Mountserrat, whom they found reclining in a 
bergSre , with a richly-bound book in her hand |which she was 
affecting to be deeply engaged in. The servant bad twice an- 
nounced the presence of her visitors before the lady appeared to be 
conscious of their proximity , and when she did at last condescend 
to notice them, her assumption of dignity was so ludicrous that 
Lord Fitzwarren could with difficulty control his risible faculties. 
Having presented the ladies to each other, the marchioness mo- 
tioned Lady Wellerby to a chair, and said **how do you like 
Naples, countess?" 

' *• Exceedingly. I hope that you find it agreeable." 

** Why, to tell you the truth, I can't say much for it. The 
sights here are just as dull as at Rome. I was persuaded to go up 
Mount — I forget the name of it, but I mean the burning moun- 
tain, and a tiresome job it was, and when I got to the top, I could 
have fancied myself in Old Ireland again when one of the men 
called out ' Look down on the crather,' just for all the world as the 
Irish beggars do , when they 're asking charity. I saw nothing 
worth the trouble when I had got there. Merely a hollow in the 
mountain , with smoke and blue flames now and then springing 
up from it, which reminded me of a huge punch-bowl, nearly 
empty, with a little burning whisky at the bottom." 

**A capital comparison, by Jove!" exclaimed Lord Fitx> 
warren , much amused by the effort Lady Wellerby was making to 
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MDceal her horror and disgust at the brogue and vulgarity of the 
lady she came to visit. 

'* What has most amused you at Naples?" asked he, desirous 
of drawing out the marchioness. 

**The lazzeretto going about the streets in curicolos," replied 
the lady , mistaking the word lazzaroni for lazzeretto. 

**You have, I suppose, seen Pompeii," said Lady Wellcrby. 

**Yes, countess, and a rubbishing old place it is, not at all 
worth going to see." 

**If you have no engagement for this evening, Lady Mount- 
serrat, perhaps you would come and pass it with us," said Lady 
Wellerby. **Lord Wellerby and my daughters will be glad to 
have the pleasure of making your acquaintance." 

** You are mighty kind, countess , and I don't care if I do. At 
what hour do you take tea?" 

''At ten o'clock. We generally make up a rubber of whist." 

'* Well , as I see you wish to be sociable at present, countess, 
perhaps you and your family , and his lordship here , will come 
and take pot- luck with me to-morrow, without any ceremony." 

*' I don't know whether we have formed any engagement for to- 
morrow or not," replied Lady Wellerby ; '' but if you will permit 
me to consult Lord Wellerby, I will inform you this evening 
whether we can avail ourselves of your invitation." 

Lady Wellerby arose to depart, and the marchioness said, 
"* Then why are you in such a hurry , countess? seeing your com- 
pany is very agreeable to me , now that you are no longer on the 
high horse, as you were at Rome, but civil and polite, as one 
lady should be to another." 

Lady Wellerby's cheek became tinged with red at this reference 
to the scene at the Corso during the carnival, but, like a woman 
of the world , she quickly recovered her presence of mind , and 
said , '' Ah ! I did not then know who you were , Lady Hountser- 
rat, and one must be so particular in a place like Rome, where 
all-sorts of persons are thrown in one's way, that you must excuse 
me for not having sought your acquaintance , as I should have 
done had I been aware of your merit." 

* ' Yes , countess , we of the haristocracy must be very particu- 
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lar who we make acqualotaDce with. So let bygones be bygones, 
and it shan't be my fault if we don't become good neighbours. 
'T will be a great comfort to me to have a friend like you, left alone 
as I have been by the marquis , whose conduct to me has been 
very strange and unkind , as his friend here , Lord Fitzwarren, 
can tell you." 

*' You must not allow your spirits to be depressed," replied 
Lady Wellerby, affecting something like cordiality in her manner. 

*^ Faith and I won't , countess. I 'm not so mean-spirited. I 
can do without him as well as he can without me, I can assure 
him , and as I have plenty of money to keep up my title , I mean 
to enjoy myself as a marchioness ought." , 

"You are quite right, my dear Madam," observed Lady Wel- 
lerby, and, escaping from the marchioness , she took her leave, 
heartily disgusted with the vulgarity of her new acquaintance, but 
determined that it should not prevent her from further colttvating 
it if, as she hoped , she could induce her to make up a rubber 
every night while they remained at Naples , and that her own skill 
at cards should be found so superior as to ensure her success over 
her adversary. 

'' You left me in a pleasant dilemma ," said the marchioness to 
Mrs. Bernard, as that enduring person entered the room, soon 
after Lady Wellerby had left it. ' * Why were you not here in your 
place , as I ordered you to be , when my noble visitors came?" 

''The handle of the door of my room being broken, I could not 
let myself out; and although I rang the bell several times, no one 
came to release me until the moment before I presented myself 
here, Madam." 

''You have always some stupid excuse or other for neglecting 
your duty ; and if I were not the most patient and good-natured 
person in the world , I should have long since discharged you. 
But remember that, although, when plain Mrs. Maclaurin, I 
overlooked your negligence , I will not, as a marchioness, do so; 
80 I advise you to be more careful , if you value your place. I 
have invited the Earl and Countess of Wellerby and their 
daughters, with the Earl of Fitzwarren , to dine here to-morrow. 
I wish to give them the best dinner and the choicest wines that 
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Naples can faroish, so yoa must see the landlord and give him the 
necessary iastructions/' 

Having issued her orders to her timid dame de compagnie, the 
marchioness retired to her dressing-room to hold a consultation 
with her femme de chambre on the dress to be worn that evening. 
** I wish to be very elegant , Justin /' said she , ** for these people 
are of the first fashion. Quite tip-top people. None of your 
shabby genteels , I can assure you , but real lords and ladies. Oh! 
Justin , how I long to see my name in the peerage ; but that won't 
be until a new one comes out. I wonder if I was to write to some 
friend in England to offer the man who makes the book some 
money to bring it out immediately, whether he would?" 

''In England, Madame la Marquise, every ting can be done 
for money." 

*'Yes, Justin; the English are such clever sensible people. 
They know how to value money, and those who possess it." 

^^Ouiy Madame la Marquise , dey are so clever dat dey nevare 
values dose dat have no money, whatever good qualities dey may 
possess ; but let a person be riche , vid ever so many faults , and 
dey vill aWfaire la eour to him." 

*'Whatis/fl»>c /ecMre, Justin?" 

''Dat is to flatter, to vat you call toady, Madame la Marquise »" 

"What do you think I had best wear this evening, Justine." 

" A robe de mousseline , ,vid une Scharpe de dentelle. 

"Do speak English, Justin. You know I don't understand 
French." 

" Veil den , a robe of muslin , vid a lace scarf, and a chapeau 
of paille de ris , vid flowers." 

"No, that would not be elegant enough. Any one might afford 
to wear a dress like that , Justin , and I want to wear what only a 
grand and rich lady could have." 

"But Madame la Marquise forgets dat de grande and riche 
ladies like sometimes to be very simply dressed , surtcut for des 
petites soirSes" 

"More fools they. A grand lady should always show by her 
dress that she is one , and not look like the wife of a mere gentle- 
man. I Ml wear a white lace dress , over a piok satio slip , a pink 
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bit and feathers , and my etneralds set io diamonds. I '11 let 'em 
see what elegant things I have/* 

''Ah, a Madame la Marquise vould be goTerned by me, I 
Tould ioveot such charmoMtes dresses fof her dat all de T«rld 
wo«id say nobody has such recherekSs toilettes." 

*'* No , Justin , yoQr tasie is a great deal too simple for me. I 
like to be always in full dress, for what 's the use of fine things 
exeept to wear them ?" 

Great was the surprise of Lady Welierby and ber daughters 
that evening, when the marcfaioaess entered their salon^ in a dress 
fit only for a large assembly. The plainness and simplicity of their 
dresses, might have shown their visitor the unsuitableness of 
hers., had she been less obtuse, bat far from being embarrassed 
by the contrast which their costumes offered to her own , she waS 
pleased by it. Lady Welierby presented her lord , and daughters 
to the marchioness, and Lord Fitz warren, as an older acquaiiRance; 
cordially shook hands with her, and complimented her on the 
splendour and taste of ber dress, wbije the young ladies drew 
themselves up., and eyed her askance. 

Cards were soon introduced. Lord and Lady Wellerby pr»* 
posed being partners , saying that they never played against each 
other, and the marchioness and Lord Fitzwarrea sat down to op- 
pose them. 

''What stakes do you wish to play for?" asked Lady Wellerby. 

"Whatever you like," replied the marchioness, with a care- 
less air. 

" Suppose we^ylouis points, and five on the rubber ," said 
Lady Wellerby. 

"Agreed," replied the marchioness. 

"You and I will settle for our stakes," said Lord Wellerby, 
bowing to the lady, "and Lady Wellerby will count with Lord 
FiUwarren." 

The mode in which the marchioness held her cards and sorted 
them, denoted that she was not much skilled in the game; but she 
bad only played a few minutes before it became evident that she 
was ignorant of the common rules of whist. The eyes of Lord 
Wdilerby sparkled with pleasure as he noticed the gross errors shs 
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cdmmiited, and his iady wife's ma&ner became almost affectionate 
towards her as game after game, and rubber after rubber, was 
lost by her bad play. 

**Were I you," said Lord Fitiwarreo, ''I would not play so , 
high, for be assured you are no match for oar adversaries » who 
are remarkably good players." 

'*I shall soon improve with a little practice," replied the 
marchioness, drawing forth from a richly-embroidered reticule a 
spangled purse, well filled with louis, *^ but as I like to pay as 
I^se, let me settle for the rubbers lost before we commenc* 
ao«ther." 

But even the whole contents of her well-stored purse was in« 
SttflScient to pay half the sum she had lost. Lord Fitzwarrep made 
a note of his debt to his future delle-mere , most desirous never lo 
play again with the narchioaess for a portner, while her opponents, 
delighted beyond measure at having found one who not only 
afforded them so easy a victory , bat who lost her money withoat 
seeoMug to care about it, were all politeness to her. They accepted 
her iovition to dkiner for the next day, promising themselves a 
renewal of the good fortune of that evening, and separated at 
midnight. 

CHAPTER Xfll. 

'*Tbe proverb says that gold has wings, 
And ev'ry day's. experience brings 
The pithy triHh before oar «yes , 
A§ fortune's tide d«lb ebb sad rise. 
What pleasant paths lo ruin lend. 
Various, but reaching the same end. 
The man that brooks not to behold 
Distress , and freely yields bis gold 
With noble generosity 
Too far indulged , will ruin see. 
Another road is a fine taste, 
By which men thousands soon may waste, 
And brick and mortar , all will find , 
But seldom leave much wealth behwd." 

. Stblathbrn was more surprised than pleased when he drove, 
the day after his arrival in London , to see the mansion that had 
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been erected for him daring bis absence. Its magnitade and the 
costliness of its architectural decorations so far exceeded his inten- 
tions that, little versed as he was in sach matters, a cursory glance 
convinced him that the architect he had employed , and on whom, 
he now recollected with alarm , he had imposed no restrictions 
with regard to expenditure , had greatly abused his confidence. 
The mansion was of vast dimensions , and would require a large 
sum for its completion. True he had seen a drawing before his 
departure, to give him, as the architect said, a notion of what 
Strathern House was to be, and he had approved it, but buildings 
look so different on paper and in reality that Strathern never ima- 
gined that the elegant looking dwelling drawn for his approval 
could grow into the palatial one he was now gazing on , with more 
alarm for the wide breach it would inevitably make in his fortune 
than with any satisfaction at its splendour. Had his engagement 
to Louisa Sydney still subsisted, the thought that this magnificent 
abode would be shared with her might have reconciled him to the 
large outlay its erection and completion would require, but for 
him — a single, a lonely man, and doomed, in all human pro- 
bability, to continue so all his life — a palace like this seemed 
useless and absurd; and having wandered through its lofty and 
spacious suites of apartments , in every one of which fresh proofs 
of the reckless extravagance of the architect were exhibited, he left 
the house to keep an appointment with his agent, nervous and 
alarmed in anticipation of the disclosures which he felt convinced 
awaited him. The interview with Mr. Papworth proved that his 
anticipations were well founded, for that gentleman's first obser- 
vation was, '*I have been expecting to hear from you. Sir, for 
some time , in reply to the letters I wrote to you to Italy , inform- 
ing you of the course Mr. Drinkwater, your architect, was pur- 
suing. I had, unfortunately, been called to Ireland, on busi- 
ness that detained me there several months. Finding , during my 
stay there, that the demands for money from Mr. Drinkwater were 
to a very large amount, I hastened on my return to see the man- 
sion he was erecting. I confess to you , Sir , that its vast extent, 
and its unnecessary magnificence, surprised and alarmed me. I 
knew you wished for a fine house , decorated with taste and ele- 
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gance , bat I did not think yon wished for a palace suited only to 
the establishmeot of a sovereign prince. I stated my opinion to 
Mr. Drinkwater , requested him to await your answer to a letter I 
should write to you that day before he advanced forther with the 
work, and declined making him any further payment, although 
he urged me to do so with great pertinacity, but far from attend- 
ing to my request, he has gone on with the same reckless disre- 
gard to expense as before , so that I am glad you have returned, 
that a check may be imposed on him ere it be too late for your in- 
terests. It is a great pity. Sir, that you had not exacted a con- 
tract for the building , and made an express condition that a cer- 
tain sum should not be exceeded." 

Never had Strathem felt so aware of the impradence of which 
he had been guilty, in employing a man of whom he knew nothing 
except that he was recommended to him as an architect of good 
taste by a young nobleman of his acqnaiutance, as at this moment. 
There is something very humiliating in having indisputable proofs 
of our own want of sense and judgment brought coolly and dis- 
passionately before us, and by one, too, of whose abilities, in 
comparison with our own , we had entertained no very exalted 
opinion. Mr. Papworth, the solicitor and agent of Strathern, 
was remarkable for only two peculiarities — the first was a degree 
of caution which, whether the result of experience with regard to 
mankind in general , or solely founded on a knowledge of one 
specimen of the genus, self, induced him to look on all who ap- 
proached him on business as designing persons , intent on taking 
some unfair advantage of him or his employer, and against whom 
it behoved him to be on his guard; the second peculiarity was a 
sort of triumphant self-complacency; invariably exhibited when- 
ever his clients, having ventured to exercise their own sagacity 
without an appeal to his, found themselves by the result in any 
difficulty. Then would he say, with his most provoking look of 
self-satisfaction, ''Tousee, Sir, the consequence of not having 
consulted me ; " or, '* Had my advice been taken , this could nol 
have occurred;'* and, however obvious the truth of these asser- 
tions might be to those to whom they were addressed , they pro- 
duced so little comfort under the annoyance from which they were 
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saffering, that few, if any of his clients, left Mr. Papworth on 
such occasions , without having experienced a painfal sense of 
humiliation , added to the previous vexation , which was ill cal- 
culated to induce that confidence , which it is almost, if not quite, 
as essential to have in one's legal adviser as in one's medical one. 
Strathern felt this keenly, while he listened to the animadversions 
of his solicitor on the necessity of precaution, or, in other words, 
the prudence ofnever acting on his own judgment, the fallibility 
of which his want of caution with regard to Mr. Drinkwater offered 
so striking a proof. 

'*It is of little use to dwell on my oversight in this affair," 
replied he, biting his nether lip, and evincing sundry other 
symptoms of impatience: "you had much better tell me what it 
is best to do, in order at once to check Mr. Drinkwater's 
proceedings." 

**I will write a letter, Sir, which you will be so good as to 
sign , in which I will prohibit his advancing any farther with the . 
decorative part (the rest you are aware is completed) until he has 
furnished an accurate account of the expenses incurred up to 
this date." 

The letter was forthwith written , Strathem's signature affixed 
to it, and he left Mr. Papworth if not a wiser, at least a more 
dissatisfied man , than when he met him. The first 'person he 
encountered as he walked in a listless mood up St. JamesVstreet 
was Mr. Rhymer. 

" You are a fortunate man," said that gentleman to him, with 
one of his most sepulchral smiles. '*I saw this morning, foi; 
the first time, your splendid palace, and congratulate you on 
being the owner of a residence that so far exceeds, both in extent 
and grandeur, every ducal one in England. Ton are much to be 
envied, and now only require a bride with the purse of Fortunatus 
to enable you to maintain a retinue suitable to such an abode , for 
your own fortune, large as I have always heard it to be, must have 
sustained a wide breach in the erection of such a building, to say 
nothing of the ruinously expensive decorations. I was making a 
calculation in my mind of the fearful amount which your purchases 
at Rome , added to this palace , most come to , and have only to 
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observe that I hope you woo't verify the old proverb that tmwise 
men build houses for wises ones to dwell in." 

**I believe the proverb uses the more homely epithet o( fools, 
which you have so politely turned into t/nwise men," replied 
Strathern, endeavouring to conceal the annoyance he felt. *'I 
thank you for the hope so kindly expressed — that I may not verify 
the old proverb — and trust that you will see the fulfilment of your 
good wishes, and spend some pleasant days at Strathern House 
when it is completed." 

*'I thought of her who I once fancied was to be its mistress 
when I looked at it this morning. Poor young creature ! Its 
splendour would ill accord with her fallen fortune. You broke off 
your engagement at Rome , I believe , which was fortunate , as a 
portionless bride would not suit any man who has built such a 
palace as yours, unless, indeed, he possessed the fortune of 
Croesus." 

*' Fallen fortunes! poor young creature! To whom do you 
refer?" demanded Strathern , with breathless emotion. 

**To whom should I refer but to Miss Sydney. You surely 
must have heard that, through a flaw in her grandfather's will she 
loses the whole property to which she was believed to be heiress." 

**I8 it possible, and where is she? T&ll me, I entreat you?" 
demanded Strathern eagerly, forgetting all his chagrin in the 
engrossing interest excited for her who still reigned triumphantly 
over his heart. 

'*Why , you positively look as if you were more pleased than 
sorry at the news I have given you," observed Mr. Rhymer, 
narrowly examining Strathem's countenance. *^Are you so 
hard-hearted as to rejoice in the fallen fortunes of one you once 
professed to love? or is it that you have still enough of the romantic 
sentiments of youth left as to desire to atone to Miss Sydney for 
the fickleness of that blind jade Dame Fortune , by offering to lay 
yours at her feets?" 

**This is not a time to trifle," replied Strathern, gravely. 
*^ If you know where Mrs. and Miss Sydney at present reside, 
pray tell me; if not, inform me where I am most likely to gain 
intelligence." 

!!• 
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*'I honour you for this aouety /' said Mr. Rhymer, his pale 
and saturnine face relaxing into an expression of cordial good 
will ; *^and I would gladly give you the information you seek were 
it in my power; but I regret to say I really do not know where 
those ladies are , nor am I acquainted with any one who does. 
My solicitor is, I think , on terms of amity with theirs, who is, 
I understand, a very worthy man, and I will ask him to enquire 
where they now are." 

^^A thousand thanks,'' said Stra them , cordially pressing the 
attenuated hand ofMr. Rhymer until that gentleman's countenance 
betrayed the pain the warm grasp occasioned. 

''Hold, young Sir," observed he, extending his fingers as if 
to restore animation to them, "you forget that I am neither 
young , nor in love. God bless me , how you have cramped my 
poor hand ! " 

''Pray pardon me, dear Mr. Rhymer. I hope I have not 
seriously injured your hand?" 

**Dear Mr. Rhymer ! " reiterated the cynic. " How strangely 
the word dear attached to my name sounds. No one uses it to me 
except distressed authors wanting to borrow money , and young 
ladies desirous of poems for their albums, which last, by-the- 
bye , I never indulge. Where shall I send to you when I hear 
from my solicitor?" 

*' To the Clarendon Hotel." 

**Iam going to dine with the Duke of Wellington tonlay, 
have a command from the palace for to-morrow , am engaged to 
the Sutherlands for the day after, and to the Buccleughs for 
Saturday, or I should request you to come and dine with me on 
one of those days; but if you will breakfast with me on Sunday 
you will meet a few clever people." 

" On Sunday it will not be in my power." 

'*0h! you go to church, I suppose. A very good habit, 
which I , some how or other , have got out of; and at my age it 
is so difficult to fall back into old habits again. Well, addio! 
Tou shall hear from me the moment I get the information you 
require," and off walked Mr. Rhymer, leaving Strathern to 
pursue his promenade alone. 
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As he turned into Bond-street, intending to go to his hotel, 
he met the Marquis of Mountserrat, .mounted on a very fine horse, 
and followed by a groom, who rode an equally good one. No 
sooner did he perceive Stratbern than he alighted and , giving his 
horse to the charge of his servant , advanced with extended hand 
to meet him. **My dear fellow, I am charmed to see you ," ex- 
claimed he, shaking his old acquaintance warmly by the hand. 
*^ I have just been to the Clarendon in search of you , having this 
morning read in the Post of your arrival at that hotel. Town ,very 
full. How different from Rome, that city of eternal dulness. 
Apropos of Rome , how have you left all our friends there? Are 
you yet become a Benedict, or are you only on the point of enter- 
ing the holy state, as grave people call it." 

A few words sufficed to inform him that neither supposition 
was correct. 

"And where are Mrs. and Miss Sydney now?" enquired Lord 
Mountserrat, with affected carelessness. 

'* I really cannot inform you," replied Stratbern , *' for I only 
arrived in London yesterday , and as yet do not know the where- 
abouts of any of my friends." 

*'Some of our old chums said they saw you at the Opera last 
night , but I was so taken up with a new flame of mine there , that 
I had eyes only for her. You are a prude, I know of old, Stra- 
tbern, so I will not shock your chaste ears by recounting to you 
my hormes fortunes,** 

'^Thanks for this forbearance," said Stratbern. '^I plead 
guilty to the charge of prudery , if it consists in an extreme antipa- 
thy to listening to the narrations of love passages with singers and 
opera dancers." 

**I fly at higher game, I assure you, and leave such bonnes 
fortunes to worn-out old ro7ws , and boys just escaped from col- 
lege. Such a woman , Stratbern ! Quite the rage , Half the men 
about town at her feet. Am I not a lucky dog to have got into the 
good graces of Lady — " 

**Hold," said Stratbern, ** I beg to be left in ignorance of the 
name of the unfortunate person whose fame and honour you so 
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little respect as to compromise both by your unsolicited dis- 
closures." 

"Why, my good fellow, all London knows it. They talk of 
nothing else at the clubs." 

'^Then it is the less necessary that you should proclaim it," 
observed Strathern , coldly. 

''Look , there is that fellow Olliphant; he has lost all his for- 
tune on the tarf and at play, and we, his old friends , are obliged 
to cut him , lest he should ask us to lend him money. What a 
bore it is that people should fancy that because they were known 
to one in their prosperous days, and* that one lived on habits of 
friendship with them when they were rich, that it is to continue 
when Ihey get poor ! Dogs are said to detest beggars , but , hang 
me, if I don't hate poor acquaintances still more. Don't you, 
Strathern?" 

'*No," replied Strathern , gravely, "I do not, and you need 
not have asked the question , for you may remember that when 
you were in the category of that unfortunate class, I evinced ho 
symptoms of dislike towards you." 

''j4 propos of which," said the marquis, his cheek growing 
red at this reproof, **I believe I am your debtor for a few hun- 
dreds or so , which I will repay you." 

''And which I will transfer to poor Olliphant, whom I re- 
member a kind-hearted, generous friend to all his old college 
chums who required bis assistance." 

" Be assured you will find him a regular bore if you do , for he 
is one of the most unreasonable fellows alive. Why — would you 
believe it? — when he found himself regularly done up, he had 
the coolness to expect that all those whom he had formerly as- 
sisted should then come to his aid , and that those who had won 
large sums from him ought to refund a few hundreds , in order to 
enable him to retire to Van Diemen's Land, or some other out- 
landish place. I suggested to him that he might find a mode of 
getting sent there without our parting with our money , and so 
thought the rest of our clique, and we declined granting his re- 
quest, which he chose to take as an affront — nay, more, had 
the folly to want to fix a quarrel and duel on one of us. This we 
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also declined ; for really, if one was to consent to fight every fellow 
to whom one refuses to lend money , a man would have a pleasant 
time of it/' 

*'And this is the man whom you used all to proclaim the best 
fellow in the world — the most generous and hospitable , whose 
recherchS dinners and petits soupers you threw over every other 
invitation to attend — whose purse, horses, and carriages were 
always at your service ! " 

'* Qtie voulez vous , mon ami? Ainsi va le monde. Life is too 
short, money too precious , and pleasure too engrossing, to per- 
mit a sensible man to throw away any portion of either of the first 
two on fools who did not know how to husband them. * Every man 
for himself,' is my motto , and I observe it is one now very gene- 
rally adopted." 

Strathern withdrew his arm from Lord Mountserrat's , so tho- 
roughly disgusted with his undisguised selfishness that he could 
DO longer repress the emotions it excited in his breast , and coldly 
wishing him good morning, he walked away, leaving his unworthy 
acquaintance surprised and somewhat offended at his coldness. 
He had nearly reached the Clarendon Hotel , when he again saw 
Mr. Olliphant walking on the opposite side of the street, no longer 
the well-dressed , volatile young man he had formerly been , but 
plainly, if not shabbily attired, and with a grave and pensive 
aspect. Strathern , filled with pity for the altered position of one 
whom only two brief years before he had known in a brilliant one, 
crossed the street, determined to accost him; but, so habituated 
had the unhappy Olliphant become to the avoidance of his former 
soUdisant friends that although he recognised Strathern at a 
glance, he bent his eyes to the ground to avoid the humiliation of 
being cut by him , as he had constantly been by their mutual ac- 
quaintances ever since his fallen fortunes had been known to 
them ; and the blood that mounted in his cheek betrayed that he 
was still keenly alive to the unkindness he anticipated. 

*'Do you not know me, niy dear Olliphant?" demanded Stra- 
thern, extending his hand, and seizing that of his old acquaint- 
ance, who, agreeably surprised by the friendliness of bis manner, 
returned the pressure with great warmth, while he murmured 
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something about his fear that Strathern might have forgotten him. 
'^I am living here," said Strathern, as they reached the door of 
the Clarendon Hotel. *^Come in, my dear fellow, and let us' 
have a little chat together." 

*^I saw you walking with the Marquis of Mountserrat /' ob- 
served Mr. OUiphant; *'and as he is one of those among my old 
acquaintance who have behaved the most unkindly to me , I feared 
that he might have prejudiced you against me^ as I saw him point- 
ing me out to you." 

Strathern drew from the unhappy man a statement of his case. 
It was a painful, but a too common one, the result of imprudence, 
and generosity misapplied and abused, followed by the never- 
failing consequence of an attempt to retrieve shattered fortunes by 
a recourse to the gaming-table and the turf, which achieved his 
total ruin. 

** I had hoped that those who had profited by my former prodi- 
gality, and won my last thousands madly staked to avert the evil 
which their loss so rapidly accomplished, would have refunded a 
few hundreds to enable me to go to Australia or Van Diemen's 
Land to seek a livelihood. But they refused , and added insult to 
the refusal. Ob ! if I could but live the last few years over again, 
how different would be my conduct. But, alas! I saw not my 
error's, and knew not the real nature and character of those on 
whom I so prodigally heaped benefits until it was too late to profit 
by my bitter experience. And for these very men I quarrelled with 
my excellent uncle, who warned me of their heartlessness and self- 
ishness, which I, fool that I was, would not credit, and obsti- 
nately resisting his counsel, the wisdom of which every day's ex- 
perience has since convinced me of, he has cast me off for ever." 

The kind heart of Strathern was touched by the narration of his 
luckless friend, and before they parted , he not only bestowed on 
him present aid, but pledged himself to give him five thousand 
pounds to carry his scheme of emigration into effect. Poor OUi- 
phant left him overpowered by gratitude for his kindness, and the 
delicacy evinced towards his feelings by the manner in which it 
was conferred, and Strathern experienced more satisfaction in the 
consciousness of having performed a good action than he had known 
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for some time. Would Ihe selfish and sordid mortals who hoard 
useless thousands, but sometimes try the effect of expending some 
portion of them in relieving the miseries of the unfortunate, they 
would find in the self-satisfaction conferred by such generosity a 
greater happiness than the contemplation of their wealth ever 
afforded them. Their sleep would be more calm and refreshing 
and their awakings more cheerful. 

A week had elapsed before Strathern was furnished with a 
statement of the expense incurred in the building of his palace. 
When, however, it was laid before him by Mr. Papworth, the 
amount far exceeded his worst anticipations. 

*^ I see you are astonished. Sir," said that gentleman , ^^and 
so I confess am I, although I was prepared to find that Mr. Drink- 
water had not neglected to take advantage of the confidence, you 
will permit me to add , so unwisely placed in him." 

^^One hundred and eighty-five thousand, six hundred and 
forty-four pounds already expended!" observed Strathern, his 
face considerably lengthened. 

''And an estimate that to complete the mansion , from sixty to 
eighty thousand pounds more will be required, making, as you 
will find , Sir , no less a sum total than two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand, six hundred and forty-four pounds, taking for granted 
that the larger, and not the less, sum noted in the estimate, will 
be the real amount expended in the completion. A vast, an 
astounding sum. Sir ; the interest of which would bring an* income 
- of — " 

''Pray do not take the trouble of calculating," said Strathern, 
impatiently interrupting the sel f-complacent Mr. Papworth. ' ' The 
point at present to be considered is, whether there is any means of 
our satisfying ourselves that this vast expenditure has really been 
fairly incurred , and whether the sum stated for the completion is 
not greatly overrated ? " 

vtf< "I can have the building surveyed and valued, and an estimate 
furnished by another architect, of the money required for its com* 
pletion. Already has Mr. Drinkwater drawn large sums on ac- 
count — you. Sir, having authorised him to do so, a measure, 
which had you done me the honour of consulting me on , I should 
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faave deemed it my daty to counsel yon against. It reqaires con- 
siderable knowledge of the world, and great experience, to enable 
one to gnard against the danger to which e?ery gentleman of large 
fortune is exposed on first entering society, and it is much to be 
lamented that you were not disposed to profit by mine , which 
would, doubtless, have saved you from the ruinous consequences 
which your misplaced confidence in Mr. Drinkwater are likely to 
entail." 

This perpetual recurrence to his imprudence was so dis- 
agreeable to Strathern that he abridged the interview with the sa- 
pient Mr. Papworth long before that gentleman was disposed to 
take his leave , promising himself henceforth to avoid as much as 
possible all intercourse with him, and to conceal any imprudence, 
either of omission or commission, from his legal adviser, rather 
than draw on himself again , the indirect reproofs of which he bad 
just had a specimen, or witness the self-complacency exhibited on 
every occasion by Mr, Papworth. The next day Strathern called at 
his banker's, in order to ascertain the state of his accounts there. 
He anticipated that the balance in his favour would be consider- 
ably less than it had ever previously been since he had opened an 
account there, and had he not been prepared for this fact the grave 
countenances of the partners of the firm in Lombard-street would 
have led him to suspect it. The barometer is not a more certain 
criterion forjudging of the weather than a banker's countenance is 
for ascertaining the state of the balance-sheet of any of those indi- 
viduals who bank with him. Hitherto Strathern had been always 
met with smiles by Messrs. Culpeppar, Lockstone, and Firminger, 
for he had kept a large sum in their hands , and his drafts had 
been neither frequent nor of large amount until his departure for 
the Continent. While there he had paid away vast sums for works 
of art, and had authorised his friend , Lord Delmington, to draw 
for all the money he should require. This last unusual step had 
greatly alarmed the bankers , who , coupling it with the enormous 
payments made to Mr. Drinkwater, had come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Strathern was not likely to be so advantageous a customer 
as he had hitherto been. The draft for five ihousand pounds to the 
ruined spendthrift Olliphant, whose position was generally known, 
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confirmed their suspicions of the impradence of his benefactor, 
hence the solemn bows and formal countenances ivith which they 
greeted, him when he entered their bank in Lombard-street. To 
his expressed desire to be furnished with his account, and to be 
informed at once of the amount of the balance in his favour, he 
was told that the first command should be obeyed next day , and 
one of the partners instantly went over the books , in order to fulfil 
the second. 

He soon returned, and reported that only a few hundreds re- 
mained in their hands — observed on the scarcity of money in the 
City, and looked as serious as if he expected that Strathern was 
about to solicit a large advance. He was , however , greatly re- 
lieved by that gentleman telling him that he would order some 
thousands to be lodged to his credit next day; and Strathern de- 
parted, making sundry wise reflections on the influence of money, 
and the importance it confers on those who possess it. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

^^O, Nature! they, indeed, are wise 
Who early learn thy charms to prize, 
And find in rural scenes a bliss 
Those pent in cities ever miss. 
How sweet to rove at early mom , 
'Mid flow'rs that dewdrops bright adorn , 
And hear the birds with jocund glee 
Give forth wild notes of melody; 
Or at the noontide hour to stray , 
Where sunbeams pierce some leafy way; 
Or, musing, cheat the sultry hours 
Beside a fountain's crystal show'rs. 
And when descends the dewy eve. 
And pensive nature seems to grieve 
For day's departure — oh ! 't is sweet 
In fond remembrance then to meet 
The lov'd, the absent — who no more 
Are near to bless us as of yore. 
O, Nature I thou calm thoughts canst give, 
Then let me ever with thee live." 

Afflictions that fall but lightly on the young, press heavily 
on those who have passed the season of youth; Had Louisa 
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Sydney Dever experienced a disappointment of the heart (and those 
are the only ones that make a deep impression on the youthful), 
she might have felt more acutely the change entailed by her altered 
fortunes, but the regrets for this unlooked-for event were so light 
when compared with what she had endured ever since her separa- 
tion from Strathern, that she bore them with a fortitude that 
surprised, while it greatly gratified her mother. Mrs. Sydney 
passed a sleepless night on that memorable one which saw her 
and her daughter enter Thames Grove. Her thoughts were all 
engrossed by the position of her child — reduced from affluence 
to poverty, — and the reflections of how she could best secure her 
a future competency, banished sleep, although never did she 
stand more in need of its refreshing aid. The savings made from 
her owu private fortune , and which now amounted to a large sum, 
she determined on devoting to the reimbursement of the money 
claimed by the heir-at-law to her late husband's fortune. The 
law would not it was true compel this step , but hers was not a 
mind to be influenced by legal considerations, and even the desire 
of appropriating her savings to form a provision for her beloved 
child , faded away before the stern necessity of that which she fell 
to be an act of duty . She would at once assign half her income to 
insure her life for the benefit of her daughter, and Ibis step would 
secure to her the consolation that when she should be no more, 
Louisa would have sufficient for all the comforts , and many of the 
luiuries, of life. This determination removed a load of anxiety 
from her breast; she .wondered that the plan had not sooner 
suggested itself to her mind, or that Mr. Wandsworth had not 
thought of it, and, soothed by it, she dropped into a gentle 
slumber as the first beams of morning pierced into her chamber, 
and the carols of innumerable birds were heard from the garden 
beneath her window. No thought of her fallen fortunes weighed 
on the mind of Louisa Sydney, although she, too, had counted 
many hours on her pillow before sleep pressed her eyelids; 
Strathern occupied every thought. How he would feel on hearing 
that she was no longer the rich heiress he once desired to wed, 
often occurred to her, and, as her eyes glanced around on the 
simple furniture and chintz hangings of the neat littFe chamber in 
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ivhich she reclined , she thought that such a dwelling as Thames 
Grove, different though it was from the stately home'^he had so 
lately left, might be a happy, a blessed one, if cheered by the 
love of him whose presence could have rendered even the humblest 
abode a scene of felicity ^o her , while she deemed him worthy of 
her affection. And then came the oft-repeated, never-solved 
question of ''Why did she still cherish his image in her heart 
when she could no longer esteem or respect him?" Was she not 
weak , and , worse than weak, culpable in thus continually think- 
ing of him , not as she now knew him to be , fallen and ^worthless, 
but as she had believed him to be when she had promised to share 
his destiny? At length sleep closed her eyes, and her dreams 
afforded a happiness denied to her waking thoughts. Strathern 
was again her companion. His words of love once more sounded 
like sweet music in her ears. He reproached her gently for ha- 
ving ever doubted an affection so fond and true as his, and rejoiced 
that her altered fortunes enabled him to prove the sincerity and 
disinterestedness of his love by laying himself and fortune at her 
feet; but when about to place her hand in his, all her confidence 
restored, a female figure glided between them, and, seizing 
Strathern's arm, forced him away, although he struggled to 
release himself from her grasp , and turned his eyes with an ex- 
pression of unutterable tenderness towards herself. A veil, which 
had hitherto shaded the face of the female, now dropped off, and 
Louisa recognized , with agony, the beautiful woman with whom 
she had last seen Strathern — the well remembered face she had 
first beheld at the Coliseum. She awoke bathed in tears, never- 
theless h«r dream had comforted her , for it had represented him 
still so dear to her , fond as he had formerly been , and anxious to 
break from that fair but fallen woman , who kept him from her, 
and as she mused on the vision , she felt disposed to accept it as 
a good omen , until , . pensively smiling at her own superstitious 
weakness in attaching any faith in dreams , she left her pillow. 
When Mrs. Sydney and her daughter met, each narrowly examined 
the countenance of the other , with that watchful love which would 
fain divine by the thoughts, rather than question by words , the 
state of the feelings. Both had schooled themselves to assume a 
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calmness they vtere far from feeliog, for each wished to conceal 
the anxietf to which bolh were a prey , lest the knowledge of it 
might inflict additional uneasiness on Uie other. 

''Did you sleep well, dearest mother," asked Louisa, as she 
embraced her parent. 

** Yes, dearest, my room was so quiet, and my bed so excellent 
— and you , darling, did you pass a comfortable night?" 

*' Most comfortable. I begin to think, dearest mother, that 
DO home is more tranquil and pretty than a cottage. This one is 
80 picturesque and neat that it has quite made me a convert. I 
used to have a dread of those tempting-looking dwellings over- 
grown with woodbine and roses that peep into the windows the 
moment they are opened , and deposit in the rooms earwigs and 
other insects, to the great annoyance of, the inhabitants. I ex* 
pected to see a battalion of ants entering the doors , and cock- 
chafers wandering through the apartments, but this charming 
cottage has corrected my preconceived opinion , and I am sure 
you and I, dearest mother, will be as happy in a cottage home as 
ever we were in more stately ones." 

Mrs. Sydney arose and pressed her daughter to her breast, for 
she knew how to value the self-control which she felt assured had 
prompted her assumption of cheerfulness, and her own aspect 
brightened as she contemplated that of her child. 

''Look, mother, can anything be more beautiful than the 
view from this bay-window. The smooth and velvet-like lawn, the 
varied beds of lovely flowers scattered through it, the noble trees 
and fine shrubs, and the rapid and pellucid river that bounds it, 
what can be more charming? I feel as if I should never wish to 
leave such a spot; and if we can but find one like it, how happy 
we shall be." 

" We will ask Mr. Wandsworth to look out for a cottage for us, 
as like this as possible, dearest; my only fear is lest we should 
find a winter in it rather trying to our health ; " and Mrs. Sydney 
sighed as she reflected on the delicacy of her daughter's. 

"Delicacy of health and warm climates are considerations only 
for the rich , dear mother; and as we no longer appertain to that 
privileged class, we must become robust and independent of 
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skiey ioflaences. I mean to turn my talents — if, indeed, I 
possess any — to gardening, superintending the dairy and 
poultry-yard , and acquiring the art of making those delicious 
breakfast cakes which used sometimes to tempt your puny appetite 
at home." 

Mrs. Sydney smiled faintly at the assumed gaiety of Louisa, 
and felt that she was, if possible , dearer to her than ever for this 
display of it. But the truth was, there was less of assumption 
in Louisa's gaiety than her mother imagined , and , at the risk of 
shocking our readers by an acknowledgment of the weakness of 
our heroine , candour compels us to state that her dream of the 
previous night , in spite of all her reasoning against such a piece 
of folly, still exercised a very salutary influence on her spirits, 
and induced a cheerfulness to which she had long been a stranger. 
When she sought her chamber after breakfast to put on her bonnet 
and shawl for a stroll on the lawn , she was met by Nurse Murray, 
who , with a lengthened face , expressed her hope that her dear 
young lady had found something fit to cat for her morning repast. 

**0h! yes, my good Murray, an excellent breakfast. Such 
nice butter and cream , and good bread ! ** 

**But only one kind of bread, and no cakes or rolls ! Oh! this 
Is but a poor, a very poor sort of place, for such ladies ias your 
lady mother and you , Miss Sydney. No regular man cook , or, 
ID fact, any cook at all for the matter of that, but just a make- 
shift sort of woman who takes care of the house , and a shabby 
concern it is by the way of a house. I never could abide cottages. 
They never have housekeeper's rooms, or steward's rooms , or any 
of the other comforts to which upper servants are accustomed, and 
I wonder, for my part, what Mr. Wandsworth could be thinking 
of when he asked such ladies as mine to come to such a poor little 
confined place , where there is not a room where your mother's 
maid and I could take our meals, except a sort of servant's hall, 
with a flagged floor, and not a bit ofcarpet to lay under our feet* 
And as for dinner, I 'm sure I can't guess how it is to be provided 
or cooked ! " 

** My good Murray , you must learn to be less fastidious for the 
/uture," said Miss Sydney, gravely. *'That is, if you wish to 
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continue to serve me. By a flaw, only lately discovered, in my 
grandfather's legal settlement of his estates, it is found that they 
do not appertain to me." 

*<Not appertain to you, darling, his own lawful grand- 
daughter! To who else could they belong? Why, it would be 
nothing less than robbery should they go to any one else. No, I '11 
never lielieve , notwithstanding all the evil things I have always 
beard said against law, that it can be so bad as to take away a 
fortune from a gentleman's own lawful grand-daughter, togive it to 
a distant relation , merely because that relation happens to be a 
man. No , that would be too bad , " and old Nurse Murray drew 
her breath with difficulty , and her expansive chest laboured with 
certain undulating motions, symptoms peculiar to her when more 
than usually excited. 

**I have told you the fact, Murray, in order that you should 
comprehend the absolute necessity of henceforth submitting with 
resignation to the inevitable consequences of my altered circum7 
stances." 

* ' Oh , my dear and honoured young lady , can you doubt your 
poor old Murray's submitting to anything, to everything that you 
may require? I would live on dry bread , yes , that I would , to be 
with you , " and tears of genuine affection vouched the truth of the 
old nurse's assertion. 

'^Be cautious , then , my good Murray, not to evince any dis- 
content at the difference of the accommodation here and at our old 
home. We owe this abode to the kindness of Mr. Wandsworth, 
who offered it to us when we knew not where to go." 

'^Ah, darling! if I had only known this, I never would have 
found fault with it, but how could I guess what has occurred. How 
ever could I imagine such a terrible change? I thought your 
coming here was only just a fancy, such as fine ladies often have 
to leave grand.places of their own , where they have every comfort 
and elegance , to go to some little cottage , where nothing of what 
they have been accustomed to can be found, and the novelty of 
which pleases them , while the poor servants find the change a 
most disagreeable one, for, indeed. Miss Sydney, gentlefolk can 
form no notion of what a hardship it is for servants , after being 
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used to.eTery comfort, to come to little places like tMs, with bed- 
rooms like pigeon holes, and no housekeeper's or steward's room, 
and no still-room maid or active lad to wait upon them." And 
Nurse Murray sighed deeply as she recalled to mind the spacious 
and admirable servants' offices at Sydney Park, and the tidy and 
attentive domestics whose peculiar province it was to attend to the 
occupants of the housekeeper's and steward's rooms. 

''Yes, Murray, I can imagine the change to be anything but 
agreeable; but as, unfortunately, it is unavoidable, it must be 
borne with patience." 

*' What a pity it is , miss , that I hadn't an inkling of the state 
of affairs before I left home. Home I still call it , though , woe 's 
me, it is no longer our home!" and Murray's tears flowed 
afresh. 

''What would the knowledge have availed you, my good 
Murray , eicept to have rendered your parting from Sydney Park 
more painful?" 

"Why, miss, I could have had my own easy chair, and sofa, 
and footstool packed up to be sent wherever we fix , and several 
other little things that I am attached to from having used them so 
many years; and the beautiful new Kidderminster carpet, that 
was ooJy just laid down in the housekeeper's room the week after 
we came home from Italy — oh ! isn't it a sin. and a shame to leave 
it behind? and I should like to have had my bed, for there never 
was so comfortable a bed ; I thought of it all last night when I 
couldn't sleep on the hard one they gave me here." 

Miss Sydney bore with patience the old woman's selfish but 
oatural regret, and endeavoured to explain to her that she had no 
right to remove anything from Sydney Park , now that it and all it 
contained appertained to Mr. Sydney. 

"But surely, miss, after having so long considered these 
tlungs my own , and their being always called mine , it is hard 
they should be left for strangers ," and again tears started to the 
eyes of the old woman. 

"I, too, my poor Murray, have left many things at Sydney 
Park endeared to me by long habit, but we must forget past com- 
forted and submit to present and future privations." 

Strathem. n^ 12 
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''Ah! miss, I fear ve must , and tlie more 'ft the pity. Well, 
well , who 'd have ihooghtit? Rot as eooBomy must , I suppose, 
be the order of the day, it would be well if Mrs^ Sydney would 
engage the upper kitchen-maid at Sydney Park as cook. She is 
really very clever, and I must say often did the whole dinner her- 
self when the cook was ailing, or out of temper. She does many 
of th^ knick-knacks and on trees (entrSts) quite as well as he can, 
and as for hot breakfast rolls and cakes, I '11 back her against any 
baker in any nobleman's establishment in England ,*' and Murray 
became quite excited as she recalled to mind these dainties so 
liberally supplied by the clever upper kitchen*maid to the house- 
keeper's room. 

*' ril name it to my mother ," replied Miss Sydney. 

'' And there 's the second housemaid, miss, an active stirring 
girl , never seen without a carpet broom , pope's bead , or duster 
in her hand , and one of the very best bedmakers I ever met with, 
and I 'm a judge, for I 'm very particular indeed about how nay bed 
is made. I couldn't close my eyes last night, the bed they gave 
me was so uneven and lumpy. Mary Allwork would be a capital 
housemaid if, as I suppose , Mrs. Sydney will only keep one, and 
I 'm so used to her that I 'd prefer her to all others. Then there is 
the still-room maid, so clever at ices, and other nice things, I 
don't think we could do without her. She knows everything 
wanting in a housekeeper's room , and one has no occasion to ask 
twice for it. She hasn't her eqnal for making tea and coffee. No, 
I don't think we could manage without Fanny fietterton." 

Miss Sydney smiled as she noted the naiveti with which Nurse 
Murray already evinced that she contemplated luer own persoiMi 
comfort in the formation of the new establishment she prop^ded, 
much more than that of her employers, and having told Murray 
that she feared the limited scale of domestics whh^h Mrs. Sydney 
intended to keep would not comprise a still-room maid , she put 
on her bonnet and shawl , leaving the poor old nurse groaning in 
spirit at the anticipation of future privations and hardships which 
she felt it would be difficult indeed for her to endure, and won- 
dering how her young lady could bear up against such trials as the 
being deprived of a stately home, the nicest hot-rolls and oafces 
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for the matfoal meal , the most teiDpting luncheoos , and the most 
capital dinners — creature comforts^ which, in Nurse Murray's 
estimation , formed the faappiDess of life. 

As Louisa l^ydney roved through the shrubbery that bounded 
the small but beautiful domain <xf Tl^ames Grove , and on the ver- 
dant lawn that felt lilce velvet to the feet, inhaling the perfume of 
the blooming fhywers with which it was so abundantly stocked, 
and listened to the sweet notes of the various birds that hopped 
fearlessly from bough to bough, and ran amid the flowers, she 
acknowledged that only in the tranquil shades of the country can 
a mind , harassed by oare , take repose. The silence that reigned 
around, interrupted but by the delightful songs of the thrushes 
and blackbirds with which the grounds abounded , or the soothing 
murmurs of the -silvery Thames, as it flowed rapidly along die 
edge of the lawn, composed and cheered her spirits, and the 
pleasure she experienced in this lovely scene gave her the assu- 
rance that the charms of Nature could well console her for the loss 
of that wealth and splendour to which she had so long been accus- 
tomed to believe herself entitled. 

**!t requires but Httle to Airnish me with a fiome like this," 
thought Louisa , gazing around, '* and though it cannot be com- 
pared with Sydney Park , it would , Heaven be thanked , be quite 
sufficient for my modest wishes. Here, with my dear mother, 
n»y books, and my pleasant occupations, time would glide 
smoothly and tranquilly , if not happily along, and peace of mind 
would gradually become mine. -Yes, in the country, and only 
in the country, can I hope to regain peace. The busy world, with 
lis tumultuous joys and empty pleasures , has lost all its attrac- 
tions for me, and , young as I am , I feel in this peaceful solitude 
as a poor mariner does who has long been exposed to storms , and 
buffeted by the waves , when he reaches some safe haven of rest. 
With the wealth I have lost I have acquired an independence of 
mind Ihat never could have appertained to the rich heiress. I now 
view the world through a different medium , and sure of escaping 
the snares and toils ever laid for those of my sei who possess 
wealth, I may henceforth live free from the dread and suspicion of 
being sought only for my wealth that have hitherto poisoned life." 

12* 
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While Louisa Sydney was iadulgiog these reflections, her 
molher was notiog down her projects for the future , and any one 
who had chanced to peruse them , would have felt an increased 
sentiment of admiration and respect for her , as her total abnega- 
tion of self was developed in the plans she was laying down. Mr. 
Wandsworth entered the study where she was writing, having left 
his chambers in London long before his usual hour for quitting 
them , that he might pay his respects to his fair clients. 

'*I this morning, my dear Madam, communicated to Mr. Syd- 
ney that in compliance with your advice , Miss Sydney had at once 
declined contesting his claim to the estates hitherto believed to be 
hers, and that you had both, immediately on hearing how the 
case stood, removed from Sydney Park, and left it and all its 
valuable contents free for him to take possession. He was much 
touched by this proceeding on the part of Miss Sydney and your- 
self, and expressed his desire that you would select any portion of 
the furniture or books endeared to you by long association , which 
he would have conveyed to your future dwelling. It is evident 
that he had anticipated a stubborn resistance to his claims from 
Miss Sydney, and a law suit, which might, in all probability, 
keep him many years out of the possession of his rights. Though 
certain of regaining them in the end , he had a great dread of the 
delay, anxiety, and expense attending a law suit, and the being 
saved from one has highly gratified him. He really evinced con- 
siderable good feeling towards yourself and Miss Sydney, yet, 
strange, to say, with all this declared sympathy he did not men- 
tion anything that would lead me to suppose that he intends de- 
clining your too generous proposition of devoting the savings of 
your own income to reimburse the money expended by your late 
husband in the payment of his father's debts.'' 

* * I expected nothing of the kind , and , though I hope I am not 
proud , I must say that I wish for no favour from Mr. Sydney." 

''But this is being proud, dear Madam, and pardon me if I 
take the liberty of suggesting that it would not be wise to reject any 
offer of friendship which Mr. Sydney might think it right to make. 
For Miss Sydney's sake pray do not slight this suggestion." 

''I shaU always be ready to adopt your advice, Mr. Wa^ds- 
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worth , as I have the perfect coDvictioD it would erer be given with 
the kindest views to my advantage and that of my daughter." 

Mrs. Sydney now communicated to Mr. Wandsworth her desire 
to rent a cottage somewhere in his neighbourhood , and also the 
arrangements she wished to make about insuring her life for the 
benefit of her child , both of which plans he promised to carry into 
effect with as little delay as possible. 

**An acquaintance of mine called on me this morning, Ma- 
dam," said Mr. Wandsworth, "to inquire your address. He 
said he was commissioned by Mr. Rhymer to make the inquiry, 
but T , not knowing whether you wished just at present to have 
your place of abode made known , declined giving it , but said I 
would forward any letter sent to me for you." 

** You acted perfectly right ," replied Mrs. Sydney , "for until 
all my arrangements for the future are finally made , I do not wish 
to. receive any visits." 

"Would you make an exception in favour of Mr. Sydney? He 
seemed anxious to be permitted to pay his respects to you and Miss 
Sydney." 

"T shall be guided by your advice." 

"Then T counsel you to see him , and will convey to him your 
permission to present himself. And now, dear Madam, let me 
entreat you not to hurry yourself about taking a house. This one 
fs quite at your service , as long as you choose to honour me by 
occupying it. See all the villas to be let around here , and just 
now there are a vast number, and when you find one that perfectly 
suits your taste, I will secure it for you. I have added two ad- 
ditional female servants to the establishment here , in order that 
your comfort may be a little better attended to , and I trust that 
you will pardon any want of it experienced since your arrival 
here." 

Mr. Wandsworth was highly gratified when Miss Sydney 
entered , her cheeks wearing a brighter bloom than he had seen 
on them since her return from Italy, and her spirits much more 
cheerful. He gave her the key of his bookcases, and offered to 
send down daily the morning papers , but this last offer was de- 
clined by Mrs. Sydney, who was so little curious as to what was 
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passing io the political or fashionable worid thatshe seldom looked 
into one. 

Ne^i moFDiag Mr. Wandsworth forwarded to her two Letters, 
Addressed to his care. One was from Mr. Bhymer, who, with 
much delicacy and good feeling, expressed his sympathy at the 
unexpected change io the prospects of h^ daughter, and bis 
anxious desire to evince by every means in his power the esteem he 
bad always entertained for her and Miss Sydney. In his letter, 
Mr. Rhymer staled that he had met their matuai friend Strathern, 
whose devotion to them was, if possible , increased by the intelli- 
gence he had communicated to him of Miss Sydney's change of 
fortune. The other letter was in the well-knowa writing of Stra- 
thern , and Mrs. Sydney's heart beat quicker when she recognised 
it. Her daughter was not present when these letters were de- 
livered, and the anxious mother was glad to be alone, while she 
perused Stralbern's. Nothing could be more touching than this 
letter, which, while it expressed with self-respect , his surprise 
and regret at the treatment he bad experienced at their hands, and 
his utter ignorance of any act on his part that could justify it, en* 
treated permission once more to lay his hand and fortune at the 
feet of Miss Sydney , and pledged himself to satisfy them that he 
bad not been guilty of any conduct that could deprive him of their 
good opinion. 

** Strange, incomprehensible," said Mrs. Sydney, as again 
she perused the letter. '*iIow can he justify the subterfuge of 
which he was guilty when he stated that he was going to spend the 
evening with his invalid friend Lord Belmingtoo, and yet that 
same evening we beheld him walking in the Coliseum with a 
woman, whose name, nay, whose existence, he carefully con- 
cealed from us? How explain her presence with him at Co mo? 
AJas! he cannot justify himself. Would that he could, for the 
generosity of renewing his proposal for my daughter's hand the 
moment that he discovered she was portionless, proves his dis- 
interestedness and high-ffiindedness. And yet , notwithstanding 
what I know , there is an air of truth and conscious rectitude in 
bis letter that almost shakes my belief in his culpability." 

Mrs. Sydney reflected some time whether or not she should 
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show Straifaera's letter to Loaisa. ''It may agitate and distress 
her/' thought she, ''bat nevertheless I think it^ is better she 
should see it! " Various and contending were the feelings of Lonisa 
Sydney as she perused Strathern's letter. Indignation that he could 
assume an air of injured innocence when she had beheld him still 
the companion of that fair but guiky woman with whom she had 
first seen him , that never-to-be-forgotten night at the Coliseum, 
at one moment filled her breast, bat the neit brought the convic- 
tion that slw was still beloved, and beloved for herself alone, as 
was incontestably proved by his present offier after he had learned 
that she was no longer the rich heiress , and the conviction was 
most gratifying. Often was that letter perused, and long did 
Louisa Sydney reflect on its contents , in the hope of finding some 
justification for him whom to have been able to pronounce guilt- 
less would have filled her with joy; but, alas! she could not 
doubt the evidence of her eyes , and this assumption of innocence 
on his part only proved that be was hardened in sin ; and , angry 
that he shoald thus attempt to make her again bis dupe, she 
requested her mother to write to him, and firmly deoltne his offer. 
In vain did Mrs. Sydney propose to give Strathern an opportunity 
of justifying himself by her writing to him the cause that had 
induced them to act as they bad done. Her daughter would not 
coaseot to the adoption of this measure , ui^ng as her motive tiia< 
Strathem must be already perfectly aware of the cause , and onl^ 
evaded referring to it because he could offer no excuse that any 
woman with pride or delicacy could accept. The answer was 
despatched^ and, though worded as gently and kindly as Mrs. 
Sydney, under existing circumstances, could express herself, 
its receipt inflicted the deepest pain on Strathern. It was now 
plarin that no effort on his part conld restore hitn to the place be 
once held in Mi3s Sydney's affisotion, or to the esteem of her 
mother, and as this torturing coaviction impressed itself on bis 
mind, a feeling of despair, which required aU his reason to combat 
with, arose in his troubled breast. He became moody and 
irritable — reckless of the present , and h(^eless for the future* 
Not so was Louisa ; a notion that her rejection might awaken her 
lover to repentance , and lead to a conduct that she eouid approve. 
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had entered her mind, and with it a thoasand vagae hopes of 
better days that cheered her spirits, and supported her under 
present trials. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"The lowly vulgar, and the great 
Resemble more than men believe. 
And howe'er different their sute , 
I They only can themselves deceive ; 
The same their selGsh thoughts and views, 
Though each a di (Trent road pursues. 

For education can't refine, 

Though 'I is a lord's , a vulgar mind , 
Nor thoughts ignoble , though they shine 

In polish'd phrase, more favour find 
Than when with language rough and rude 
The low-born vulgar will intrude." 

"What a creature!" exclaimed Lady Wellerby when the 
Marchioness of Mountserrat withdrew. "Was there ever such a 
vulgar creature? I really pity poor Mountserrat for having allied 
himself to such a dreadful person." 

"Well, I must say that I think your pity is strangely mis- 
placed , Lady Wellerby ," observed Lord Fitzwarren. * ' Had his 
brother not died , Aiy would have had the best of the bargain in 
marrying this rich woman , and so he well knew, so I really think 
ke deserves no pity.? 

"But you do not, I hope, mean to say that she does?" de- 
manded Lady Wellerby. 

" No , certainly ; neither merit pity. The lady wanted a title, 
and was willing to barter her money for it. The gentleman re- 
quired money, and gave his name for it. Both have got what 
they desired, and consequently have no claim to commiseration." 

"But a man with his rank and vast for(fine might have married 
any one he liked," said Lady Wellerby, "and uow to find him- 
self chained to such a low-bred, vulgar person, who will expose 
him wherever she appears , must be indeed a deplorable thing." 

"I know many fine ladies quite as ill-bred, and not half so 
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good-tempeMd at cards," remarked Lord Wellerby. ''I never 
saw any woman lose her money so freely. It 's quite a pleasure to 
play with her." 

"You should say to play against her/' said Lady Wellerhy, 
''for she plays so abominably ill that her adversary must always 
win." 

*'I have not made so agreeable an acquaintance for a long 
time," observed Lord Wellerby; ''and know not how I should 
ever have got through the interminable evenings here had we not 
got her to play cards; so I desire that you and the girls," address^ 
ing the ladies , " treat her with respect and attention." 

The young ladies shrugged their shoulders, and looked dis- 
dainful. 

Lady CHivia, taking courage on the strength of her approach- 
ing nupUais, ventured to say that, "for her part, she should 
carefully avoid forming any intimacy with such an odious person," 
t remark that drew on her a stern frown , and a half-suppressed 
imprecation from her father, suppressed only by the consideration 
that it might offend or disgust his future son-in-law. Lady Sophia 
bit her lip , but did not dare utter a word that would have excited 
the anger of her lordly papa , and the consciousness of the neces- 
sity of conciliatory measures rendered her more than ever jealous 
ef the good fortune of her sister , which enabled her to express her 
feelings on this point. 

"What an evening we have passed!" said Lady Sophia, as 
she and her sister, having dismissed their yawning /emme de 
ehambref arranged their tresses and donned their bonnets de nuit, 

"Yes, it certainly was not very amusing, I must confess," 
observed Lady Olivia. 

"I wonder how you can allow Lord Fitzwarren to sit down to 
cards for a whole evening, instead of making the agreeable to 
you." 

" The truth is , I have so many things to think of that I like to 
reflect. I form projects for the future — arrange, in my mind's 
eye, the sort of home, furniture, carriages, c^c, I shall have 
when I get to London , i\it fStes I shall give, the persons I shall 
engage , and those I shall leave out of my parties , and , with such 
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pleasant occapation for my thoagfats, I never find time hang 
heavily on my hands; but you, Sophy, who are so differently 
situated , must be greatly bored when passing ao eveoing like the 
last." 

**I hope/' replied Lady Sophia, growing red with anger, 
** that whenever I am on the point of being married I shall not be 
obliged to think only of the advantages to be gained by my marriage, 
and not of the person through whom they are to be secured. Poor 
Lord Fitzwarren , I acknowledge , is not a man on whom any ra- 
tional woman could bestow a thought , so you do well to think of 
all the good his fortune will secure you." 

''Well, I am sure, Sophy, I heartily wish that I saw any 
chance of your getting a husband/' 

'* If to obtain one I should be compelled to plot, scheme, and 
flatter as you have done, Olivia, I never shall be married; for 
nothing could induce me to submit to such a humiliation , even 
to secure a clever and sensible man , as you have taken to cateh » 
fool." 

**Tou forget that you tried every scheme ta win the very person 
whom you now affect to scorn , and that you would give your eyes 
to stand In my position." 

*'Me! What an absurd idea. I would not marry this stupid 
fool for ten times his fortune. But as you were so glad to catoh 
him , you fancy I should have been equally so." 

''Poor Sophia, the grapes are sour! But why should we be 
continually quarrelling? Is it my fault that Fitiwarren preferred 
me? Consider that in a short time it will be in my power to be of 
use to you , and do not provoke me too far." 

' ' Provoke you , forsooth ! You really talk as if yon were about 
to be a great personage , instead of simply becoming the wife of a 
very dull man, looked on by all who know him as a weak, silly, 
good-natured fool , whom you have duped into wedding you." 

"I beg you will not address any more of your rude speeches 
to me," said Lady Olivia, drawing herself up proudly. ''If, 
through motives of economy, our parents compel us to share one 
room , it is very hard that I should be tormented by your envy and 
jealousy." 
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*^Me envioQS or jealous! Really, Olivia, yoa make yourself 
too ridiculous. I 'm sure I re^et as much as you can the parsi- 
monious habits of papa and mamma , which compel us to have but 
one sleeping room. However, you may display your ill temper 
as much as you like , I shall not say another word to you , for I 
consider such quarrels as beneath me," and Lady Sophia entered 
her bed , drew the curtains close, and by certain nasal sounds soon 
gave evidence that she slept. 

The Lady Olivia shortly after followed tfao example sot by her 
sister, and in her dreams again was busy in arranging the splendour 
of her town house, equipage, and toilette, while. Lady Sophia, 
ROW in sleep, groaned in spirit over her disappointed hopes in not 
having secured a husband, and envied the good fortune of her 
sister , who had caught one. 

When the Marchioness of Mountserrat retired to her dressing- 
room , after the card-party at Lady Welierby's, her temper , con- 
trolled by her prudence in the presence of strangers , soon broke 
forth. 

*^Go Justin, and order some supper to be sent to me; I am 
half-starved, for those shabby people , after winning my money, 
never so much as offered me a ^ass of wine , and a biscuit.*' 

The supper was soon served , and the lady did ample justice to 
it, as also to some iced champagne, which she pronounced to be 
very refreshing. 

'*It is not possible dat Madame has lost all de money she had 
in her purse, ven she vent out," said Justine, elevating her 
eyebrows into an expression of extreme astonishment. 

"Yes, and a great deal more , Justin," 

''Ah! Madame la Marquise must take care, or her fortune 
vill soon be gone. Madame does not know vat ruin comes frott 
de cards." 

''I don't care a fig for cards, except a game at beggar«my- 
neighbour; but when they proposed to play, I thought it would 
look very shabby for me to hang back, as if I was afraid of losing 
my money , so I went on , and lost every robber. But I never 
showed that I was in the least vexed , though my losses amoumed, 
at last, to a large sum, and, to tell the truth, I felt disposed 
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more than once to throw the cards at that agly old woman , Lady 
Wellerby's head , when I saw how anxious she was for me to go 
on — her little eyes twinkling in her head , just for all the world 
like the snake, somebody was talking of one day, when the 
wicked thing fixes its eyes on some unhappy bird , until it drops 
into the horrid month of the snake. I was the poor bird , Justin, 
and Lady Weilerby the snake." 

**0r rader, Madame la Marquise vas de goose, and Miladi 
Yelierbydefox," replied the pert /omme^fec^aTTt^e, smiling at 
her own attempt to be witty. 

'' It is very rude and impertinent of you , Justin , to compare 
me to a goose, and I desire you will not take such a liberty 
again , " and the face of the marchioness gave indication of a 
coming storm. * 

'^Pardorme, Madame la Marquise , I not mean no harm. I 
make de mistake vera often, because I not know de English 
tongue ; but pauvre Justine vouid rader die dan vei Madame la 
Marquise,** 

'* Well , then , I will overlook it this time , but you must pay 
attention , Justin , to what you say in future ; for now that I am a 
marchioness it would not be right for me to allow a servant of mine 
to show any disrespect to the harristocracy." 

*' Madame is right, I vill mind^vot I say for de future," and the 
cunning femme de chambre threw an expression of as much con- 
trition into her countenance as she could assume. '* Madame is 
so good , and so noble , dat I vera moche fear dese people she play 
cards vid dis night vill vin all her money before she know vat her 
danger is." 

**No, Justin, don't be alarn>ed, 111 be on my guard. I'll 
jttst let them win a little more , to give them time to introduce me 
to all the fashionable people at Naples, and when I have made other 
acquaintances I '11 leave off cards." 

^*Mats, Madame la Marquise ^ dat is vat I vant to say, before 
you have made de acquaintance you vish , you vill have lost so 
moche moneys, dat is better den all de lords and ladies in de 
vorld. Ven von has vera moche moneys dey need not care von fig, 
as de English say , for all de tine people in Europe ; and Madame 
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la Marquise had moche better keep her moneys safe dan trow it 
away at cards." 

''You speak like one of yotir class , Justin ; but , recollect , / 
belong to the harristocracy, and must act as such, and live with 
lords and ladies, my own equals." 

' ' And vat good vill dat do , Madame? Have you not every ting 
in dis vorld to make you contente — a large fortune , good health, 
good appetite , you sleep well , you have fine dresses , fine jewels, 
fine carriages — you have a grande title , vich has cost you noting, 
are married vidout de ennmof a husband; vat more, den, can 
you desire?" 

''I desire to live in grand company — to be with great lords 
and ladies." 

''Ah! Madame la Marquise^ vmu avez tort, dat is you are 
wrong. It is only lords and ladies dat vant your moneys dat vill 
make your acquaintance. Dey vill moeque and laugh ven your 
back is turned." 

' ' Mock and laugh ! and pray why should they ? What is there 
to mock or laugh at in me?" and the parvenue's eyes darted 
angry gleams at her femme de chambre^ and her cheeks became 
crimsoned with rage. 

Justine saw that in her desire to warn her obtuse mistress she 
had gone too far, but, with a tact that seldom failed her, she 
quickly recovered from her momentary embarrassment, and said 
*' Ton may veil, Madame la Marquise, ask de question. Vat, 
indeed, could dey find to moeque or laugh at in you? But Madame 
may not know dat lords and ladies who are nSe , dat is bom, lords 
and [ladies, alvays laugh at dose lords and ladies who are not born 
80. Oh I I have seen such mSchancete in de grand persons dat it 
makes me sorry to see Madame la Marquise vant to live vid dem. 
Dey are as cold and polished as de marble in deir fine houses , and 
feel as Uttle." 

Mollified by this artful speech, the marchioness forgot her 
anger, and admitted there might be some truth in Justine's 
statement, but added that nevertheless she, as one of the harristo- 
cracy, must live with her own equals; for if she did not, what 
would be the good of being a marchioness. Seeing, however, 
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that Mademoiselle JFostine was not convinced of the necessity , her 
mistress, in order to conciliate and win her over to her opinion, 
said, ** Justin, yau may take that garter bkie silk dross of mine, 
with the black lace flounces." 

* ' Merd , Madame , " was the brief recognition t)f this present, 
and as JusUne withdrew the marchioness mnrmured to herself, 
''Well, I think JuslJkie might have shown a litUeiBore gratitude 
for such a rich gift. Why, that gown , with its lace flouQces and 
trimming, eevld not have cost me less than thirty guineas, and I 
have only worn it twice, yet she took it as coolly as if it was only 
worth a few sbilliogs. Ob, those French waiting-maids ! what a 
set they are. Whoever would have thought, when I was nursery- 
maid at Colonel Fairfax's, that I should one day be a marchioness, 
sitting down to play ai cards with earls and oonntesses , and be 
giving a gown that cost thirty gaioeas to my waiting-maid? When 
I look back it appears for all the world like a dream; and as for 
the time when I was in Ireland , and was looked down on there for 
not being pretty enough to get a partner at a dance, I can hardly 
bring myself to thiok that I am the same woman. Well , sure 
enough , some peoiple have the luck of it. How many of the 
gentry that I used to look up to with envy formerly , might now be 
envious of me, with my grand title- and fine fcNrtuoe. And yet, 
somehow or other , I am not happy , alter all. When I was poor, 
I thought that if i could once get money I 'd be the happiest 
creature in tke world , yet all the wealth I have since got has 
never given me the same pleasure as the first quarter's wages, 
SRiall as it was, that I received from Mrs. Fairfax did. When I 
beoame so rich, I fancied that if I had a titlel "should require 
nothiBg more to be happy, i got the title, and yet am no happier 
than before; for now 1 want to live in company svitb great lords 
aud ladies; through, from the specimen I had last nighty when I 
lost my money, and was tired to death into the bargain , I begin 
to fear their company won't make me any happier than f was 
before. 1 'm curious to kilow what I '11 want next. Heighho ! I 
sometimes think what a lively , sprightly girl I used to be when 
I was as poor as a chnrcb mouse , singing and laughing haif the 
day, while now I 'm obliged to remember every now and then that 
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I 'm a great iady , whh a grand title and a fine fortane , and my 
own mistress, too, to cheer my spirits, I feel so often out of 
sorts. I *ve got so used to fine clothes , diamonds , and good eat^ 
ing, which in the beginning gave me so much pleasure, that I 
hardly seem to care about them now. Heighho ! how veiatious 
it would be if, as Justin says , these grand lords and ladies always 
laugh at those who are not born grand, and only become acquainted 
with them for some object of their own ! How hot and feyerish I 
feel ! It cannot be the paty de perigo (pate de perigord) and 
champagne I had for my supper that keeps me awake , and makes 
me feel so uncomfortable? Well, if one can't have a little supper 
without being kept tossing about in a fever in one's bed all night, 
what 's the good of being rich enough to afford to have dainties. 
Heighho ! how tired I am. I 've a great mind to ring my bell, and 
have Mrs. Bernard up to read me to sleep. But if I ring , Justin 
will answer ray bell , and be in a bad temper , so I won't. Yet it 
is veiing to think that while I can't get a wink of sleep, my dam 
de company, who receives my wages , and eats my bread, is, I 
dare be sworn , at this moment sleeping soundly. What a pity it 
is one can't buy sleep and a good digestion , that would enable one 
to eat everything one likes. It is some comfort, though, not to 
have the marquis always present at my meals, with his cold, proud 
eye watching every morsel I put into my mouth , as if he grudged 
it to me, and whenever I made a little free with him, drawing 
himself up as if he were a prince and I nobody. Yes , my marry- 
ing him, getting his grand title , and getting rid of himself, was 
the best hit I ever made; and yet, after ail, I am not happy, 
though i try to cheat myself continually by thinking of all I have 
to make me so. But what is the good of having all that is supposed 
to give happiness if one hasn't the thing itself? * Ay, there 's the 
nib,' as the man in the play said ," and the marchioness heaved a 
deep sigh, and again turned on her sleepless conch. 

The neit day the cuisine of the Grand Bretagne gave early note 
oi preparation for the dinner to be given to the Wellerbys and 
Lonl Fitzwarren. 

'* Let no expense be spared , Justin ," said the marchioness to 
her/dmme de ekambre, as she sipped her eq/'e au lait in bed, and 
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deyoured some hot buttered toast, as a substitate for the muffins, 
crumpets , or sally-lunns for which she longed. ** Tell the currier 
(as she still persisted in calling her cotiiTMr, in spite of Justine's 
frequent correction) to inform the master of the inn that I wish the 
dinner and dessert to be the most costly and elegant that he can 
furnish, and the wines to match." 

^*Mais, Madame lu Marquise j how many persons will 
there be?" 

*'Six; five, beside myself." 

^^11 me semble dat a leetle dinner, tres-recherche , Tonld be 
more elegant for so small a party." 

'*Not at all, Justin. I hate little dinners; so mind you teU 
the currier to order a grand dinner." 

^^Mon Dieu! monDieu! quelle beto de femme^'* murmured 
Mademoiselle Justine to herself, as she descended to convey her 
mistress's instructions to the courrier. 'Toyons, vat can be 
made out of dis folly. If she vill be a fool , vy should I not profit 
by it? Ecoutez, mon ami" said she to the courrier, when he 
answered her summons, ^*I have von proposition to make to yon 
vich might be of great advantage to us bote." 

^^Eh bien^ Mademoiselle," and the cotirrier ;iistened with 
profound attention. 

''Madame vishes to give a grand dinner, and no expense to 
be spared. Dem vere her words. Now , such an order make de 
golden harvest for de aubergiste , et , par eonsequoMse , for de 
courrier, who vill have his per centage and his douceur for de 
dinner." 

*'Ehbieny Mademoiselle, is not dat all fair? Every one must 
have his rights , and dis is mine." 

*^Je ne dis pas lecontraire, mon ami, butvatltinkis, dat 
if you and I vere better friends, dat is, more sociable , ve could 
help one anoder, and make moche more moneys." 

^'Jene comprends pas trop , Mademoiselle Justine" 

'' Vat I mean is , dat if you vould portage de profits of de din* 
ners vid me , I vould make Madame la Marquise give many more* 
If you vill not I vill prevent her to give any.'' 

The courier put on a look of grave consideration , and said 
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^^Now , Mademoiselle , if I yas to ask you to share de profits you 
have from de modistes and couturieres votild you not tink me very 
unreasonable , and vould yoa consent? '' 

'' Mais , tn&n ami ^a n*anra pas le sens eommun*^ 

*-^ Pourtant ^ Mademoiselle^ e'estapeupres la mSme ehose." 

*^Pas du tout. I can prevent Madame la Marquise to give de 
dinners, but you cannot prevent her from Yiosm^deg robes y des 
bonnets y des chapeaux, et miUe autres choses dat I only can 
order." 

**Dere is someting in dat," obsened the courier, and he 
scratched his head. 

• ^^ I have de grand influence over Madame. I can make her do 
any ting I like. If I say to her dat you am not one good man , or 
dat I hear you speak disrespectfully of her, she viil give you 
your conge ^ and di you can say or svear, she vili not believe von 
Tord." 

^*MaiSy Mademoiselle t ^ serait trop mechant, trop vilain,** 

* ' It vill be your own fault. I not like to do harm. Je suis une 
bonne pdte dejemme, mais que voulez vous? Every von must 
tink of his own interest, and make de moneys vhile de sun shine. 
I prefer to be your friend rader dan your enemy, but it all depends 
on yourself vich I am to be." 

_ The courier reflected for some minutes, and then said, ^^How 
much of de profits vould satisfy Mademoiselle? She viU not, I 
hope, be too unreasonable." 

*^ I tink one half cannot be considered so." 

** Yon half is too moche ; suppose ve say von quarter. Bat is 
good deal of moneys, for I vill have all de trouble, and must make 
all de arrangement vid de madre ttauberge" 

'' Veil , I vill not be too hard vId you. I vill be content vid de 
quarter, but mind, m/onsiettr le eourriery do not fancy you have 
de milords or miladies jinglaises to deal vid, who are so stupid 
and so bSte dat any von may impose on dem. No , no , I am vide 
avake , and must have my rights , so be exact.'' 

" Can Mademoiselle doubt me? " 

**I have lived long enough as/emma de ehambre to doubt 
everytiog and ei'erybody, so take cire dat I have no reason to 
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compIaiD of you. Cest Funion qui fait la force. If ve undersUnd 
eaeh oder all ?ill go veil, and if Madame shoold ever find de fault 
about de bills, I vill tell her dat dey are vera cheap; but mind, 
mon amif ve must alvays appear not to like each oder, and dat 
vill prevent her , or de oders , to have de suspicion." 

^^Ah! Mademoiselle , quelle bonne tSte voiu avez, Fraiment 
vous iies unefemme Stowiante," 

*^Je ne suis pattrop bite, monsieur le courrier, e*estvrat, 
mais Scoutez moi. I propose for you to arrange vid de maitre 
d^auberge to charge de double price for de dinner, dessert, et des 
vins, den to give you von half of de profit , of vich you are to give 
me de quarter." 

* ' Dat vould not do in many hotels , Mademoiselle — not here, 
par exemple — les aubergistes sont trop exacts" 

''Dey are, den, plus bite dan i tought dey vere. Veil, vat 
you must do is to make de false bills , vich you can show Madame, 
pay de true vons , and ve can den settle our accounts togeder ; but 
mind, monsieur le courrierf no shea ling vid me; no, no, I not 
stand it.'' ^ 

' * Comptez sur mon honneur , Mademoiselle Justine ^ Jiez vous 
a moi,** 

''I have von oder tought : suppose ve could have de aubergiste 
to furnish all de articles of a second or third-rate qualitSj and 
charge for de best. Vould not dat be an excellent plan?" 

" Oui , Mademoiselle , if ve vere in a private house , and I bad 
de buying of de tings; but in an hotel like dis, de «iuili(r0 vould 
not enter into dese arrangements poret*/. Dey have deir habitudes, 
vich dey never change. Dey allow de cottrriers to live at deir 
hotels free of expense, give demde bestol everyting,fii^me pay deir 
btanchisseuses , and sometimes give de douceurs, but dat is all." 

'* Ma foi! to hear you talk von might believe de aubergistes de 
most honourable men in de vorld, but I have my doubts, monsieur 
le courrier^ and so I repeat vonce more do not attempt to impose 
on me." 

Few persons ever enjoyed a good dinner more than Lord Wei- 
ierby , and his enjoyment was greatly increased by the circum- 
stance of his not having to pay for it. His satisfaction may there- 
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fore be imagined when he took his seat at the well-covered board 
of the Marchioness of MouDtserrat, which might literally be said 
'Ho groan with the weight of the feast." He looked around with 
eyes beaming with pleasure, and smacked his lips in anticipation 
of the treat that awaited him. 

"I wish, my lords and ladies," said the hostess, **on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent," '' that I could have procured you a better 
dinner; but Naples, unfortunately, is not London, so neither 
tunle nor venison is to be had. You must therefore take the will 
for the deed , and make the best of the poor dinner set before you. 
I think I can recommend the sherry, and the champagne is not 
amiss. My banker here procured both for me , as I am very shy 
about drinking (he wines generally to be found at inns. What a 
way they have of messing up the fish in this country, and in 
France, too. One never can tell what on6 is going to eat. Lord 
Fitzwarren, won't you ask Lady Wellerby to drink a glass of wine? 
You don*ttake half care enough of the ladies." 

" I never drink plain wine ," observed the lady. 

**Theii you are very wrong, for in a hot climate like this one 
requires it ," and to illustrate her belief in the necessity of having 
recourse to stimulants, the marchioness made a signal to her ser- 
vant, who acted in the double capacity of major domo and cour- 
rier , who immediately filled her glass (and it was one of no ordi- 
nary dimensions) with sherry , which, instead of sipping, as la- 
dies generally do , she drank off with evident gttsto. The voracity 
with which she devoured the various dainties set before her asto- 
nished all present save Lord Wellerby , who , too much occupied 
in a similar way , was rather pleased than otherwise to be kept in 
countenance by the hostess. The ladies looked at her with ill- 
disguised horror as she washed down her food with repeated bum- 
pers of wine , the effect of which began to be visible in her increa- 
sing eihiiaration of spirits and decrease of reserve. 

''Now this is what I call sociable and pleasant," said the Mar- 
chioness, glancing around, her eyes becoming every moment 
more twinkling and her face more red. "Here we are, 'lords 
and ladies of high degree ,' as the old song says , and yet just as 
happy, and enjoying the good things set before us^ as if we were 
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not at all grand folk. Some people fancy that great lords and la- 
dies are too genteel to relish their dinners , but if they saw us just 
now they wouldn't think so any longer. Give Mrs. Bernard a glass 
of wine. I 'm sure I don't grudge it to her , though — would you 
believe it, my lord? — they make me pay ten shillings a bottle 
for sherry here." 

Mrs. Bernard allowed the servant to pour only a very small 
quantity of wine into her glass, and then diluted it with water, 
which operation having attracted the notice oC the marchioness, 
she eiclaimed, '*Why, what on earth are you about, to mix 
water with sherry that cost me ten shillings a bottle ? If you won't 
drink plain wine, surely the ordinaire, as they call it, the wine 
of the country, would be quite good enough for you." 

The poor dame de compagnie*s usually pale face became crim- 
son at this coarse remark , but the good-natured Lord Fitzwarren 
was the only person present who felt any pity for her. 

*' Does your ladyship know many persons of high rank here?" 
demanded the marchioness. 

**Yes, several," replied Lady Wellerby, unsuspicious of the 
motive for asking the question. 

**I*m glad to hear it; for I expect that, now we have got so- 
ciable together, your ladyship will introduce me to all your titled 
acquaintance, fori wish to become intimate with persons of my 
own station." 

'* There are no acquaintances- of mine here with whom I am 
sufficiently intimate to present you without their permission." 

<*Is there any English marchioness here at present, I should 
like to know?" asked the hostess , drawing herself up , and look- 
ing anything but pleased. 

**Not that I know of," was the answer. 

'* Then in that case / must be the person of the highest rank at 
Naples, and, therefore, you need have no difficulty in making an 
acquaintance with those beneath me in rank." 

The coolness of this pretension surprised and offended Lady 
Wellerby, who said, **That it was not the custom to introduce 
strangers to each other, without first knowing whether or not it 
would be agreeable to. both parties." 
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Lord Wellerby , who noticed the ris\Dg aoger of his hostess, 
and, from his desire of securing her for his nightly rubber, wished 
to avert it, here interposed by saying that as soon as a certain 
event had taken place — and he looked from Lord Fitzwarren to 
his daughter — he would give a party , for the express purpose of 
making Lady Monntserrat acquainted with all the beau monde at 
Naples. 

**WelI, that's very kind of you, I *m sure, my Lord, and 
I *m greatly obliged to you; but it 's only fair, too, for I played 
whist all last evening to please you , not caring a fig for the game ; 
but I like to give and lake , and if my lady won't introduce me into 
company , I won't play at whist , I can tell you/' 

This open and coarse avowal greatly disgusted the ladies , but 
it convinced Lord Wellerby that had he not interposed he would 
have been the sufferer, and he cast an angry and reproachful glance 
at his wife for having exposed him to this dilemma. 

That evening the whist party was resumed, and Lord and Lady 
Wellerby arose from the table the winners of a considerable sura. 
The giarchioness bore her loss at play with much less philosophy 
than on the previous night, and more than once bit her lips, cried 
out on the badness of her cards , and angrily slapped the table, 
demonstrations of dissatisfaction which alarmed Lord and Lady 
Wellerby, lest they should lose an adversary whom it was so easy 
to defeat. Lord Fitzwarren more than once counselled his partner 
to leave off playing, assuring her, with equal truth and candour, 
that her ill>luck was only to be exceeded by her ignorance of the 
game; but although much discomposed by losing, she persisted 
in playing, for the sole purpose, as she that night when undressing 
confided toMademoiselleJustine, of showing those lords and ladies 
that she could afford to lose, and wouldn't be cowed by ill-luck. 

"And yet I confess," said she to her/ewi»ie de^ckambre, 
" that I felt such a haired to Lord and Lady Wellerby when I saw 
them win rubber after rubber, and count the money over with such 
eager eyes and clutching fingers, that I longed to throw the cards 
at their heads, and call them a couple of cheats. Ah! Justin, 
people may say what they will, but being a marchioness doesn't 
change one's feelings a bit, I can tell you." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

^^The roan wilh feelings gen'rous, noble, true, 

Who enters life ere by experience taaght, 
Will find, unless he prudence keeps in view, 

His worldly wisdom will be dearly bought. 
False friends will seek him only for his pelf, 

And mock the weakness which they profit by; 
While he who serves them thinks not of himself, 

Nor sees the snares that in his pathway lie. 
Temptations court him upon ev'ry side: 

He scatters gold with open, lavish hand, 
'Till good roen pity and the bad deride, 

And ruin comes. Then fly the sordid baDd 
To whom his wealth he ever did extend , 
For now they know he aid no more can lend." 

Thk sarveyor employed by Mr. Pap^orlh to examine and give 
a valuation of the bailding and decorations of Strathern House, 
and an estimate of the sum that would be required for its comple- 
tion, sent in his report, and the difference between it and the 
account of Mr. Drinkwater, although amounting to some ^ix or 
seven thousand pounds , did not tend to console Strathern for the 
past extravagance, or the future expenditure indispensable for 
terminating the mansion. Mr. Drinkwater, offiended at the im- 
plied doubt of his probity, proved by having a surveyor called iQ 
to examine the building, now unceremoniously pressed for the 
payment of his account, to meet which Strathern must sell out of 
the funds at a fearful loss , they having fallen very low just at that 
period. Those only who| have never previously experienced a 
want of money can imagine the mortification of Strathern at the 
pressing and somewhat peremptory style of Mr. Drinkwater's de- 
mands for payment. 

"This person must be paid forthwith, at whatever loss to 
myself," said he to Mr. Papworth; "for I cannot allow him to 
continue writing such letters as these," handing two to his soli- 
citor, who ran his eyes over them carelessly, without showing 
any symptoms of surprise or anger at what had so greatly annoyed 
his client. 

"To sell out of the funds at this crisis would be little short of 
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madness /' said he , and must not be thoaght of. We can bafSe 
this fellow for several months, before the termination of which 
time the fands will be up again, and then you can sell out without 
a loss, and pay him." 

^'And during the time for which you propose delaying the 
payments I am to be subjected to a repetition of these insolent 
letters," said Strathern, pointing to the epistle of Drinkwater 
lying on the table. 

^' A trifling annoyance, in my opinion, Sir, when compared 
with the heavy loss to be sustained by selling out of the funds at 
present." 

'' Nevertheless , I am determined on taking this step , and im- 
mediately getting rid of Mr. Drinkwater." 

*' You will , of course , do as you please , Sir, but if my advice 
is to be followed, and you will permit me to say that I think in this 
case it ought to be adopted , you would do no such thing. If you 
are determined on paying this man, who, had I been consulted, 
never could have had the power of acting as he has done , it would 
be better to raise by loan a sum su£9cient to settle his demand." 

Though averse to borrowing , Strathern consented , for the 
nonce, to be guided by Mr. Papworth, and that gentleman, 
pledging himself that the loan could be effected in a very short 
time , his client left the office in anything but a pleasant frame of 
mind. On returning to his hotel he found a letter from Lord 
Fraicis M usgrove , an old college friend , whom he had not seen 
for some years, requesting a loan of six thousand [pounds for a few 
months, or, if that was inconvenient^ asking him to join him in 
security for raising that sum. Strathern remembered the writer 
of the note, a fine, manly, frank, and generous youth, ready 
to help his companions on every emergency, and endeared to 
them all by innumerable acts of kindness. He had seen little of 
him since they had left college, for Lord Francis Musgrove had 
soon after set out on his travels to the East , whence he had re^ 
turned shortly after Strathern left England , yet he felt that he 
could not refuse the request made in such perfect confidence on 
their former friendship, and though he acknowledged to himself 
that never could an application for a loan be more ill-timed, he 
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oeyertheless promptly determined od granting it. He vas about 
to write a cheque for the sum required, when he recollected that 
it was first necessary to ascertain whether the money ordered to be 
lodged at his bankers' had yet been received there. He determined 
to call on them and inquire , and he took up his hat to depart, 
when Lord Francis Musgrove was announced. After the first 
greetings were over , Lord Francis said , ''You have got my note, 
I suppose. The truth is, my dear Strathern, my want of the six 
thousand I named is so pressing that I came to urge you to lend it 
to me. It is so long since we met that I was afraid you would 
have forgotten me , and remembering the old adage, 'Out of sight 
oat of mind ,' I determined on personally renewing my request/' 

"Be assured I was not unmindful of it,'' replied Strathern; 
the fact is, I was on the point of going to my bankers', to see 
whether or not my cash account with them would enable me to 
assist you without overdrawing them.". 

''A thousand thanks, my good fellow. Just like you. But 
suppose , instead of drawing out your money from your bankers', 
you accept a bill at three months for me , which I shall lodge the 
cash for before it becomes due." 

"Justas you like," replied Strathern, not sorry at that mo- 
ment to be spared the necessity of drawing so large a sum from 
his bankers'. 

''I have brought a stamp with me," said Lord Francis Mus- 
grove, taking out of his pocket a neat note case, from which he 
subtracted the said stamp. " There is nothing," added he, "like 
being prepared for an emergency." He drew the bill, Strathern 
accepted it, and Lord Francis replaced it in his note-case , saying 
"A thousand thanks, my dear fellow. I must now be off, hot I 
will call on you soon again. Where do you dine? Suppose we 
settle to have a late dinner whenever you choose?" 

"Not to-day, for I have some business that will occupy me 
until late." 

"Hang business! — treat it as I do, with sovereign con- 
tempt." 

"That would be foolish," observed Strathern gravely, and 
the thought crossed his mind that the bill he had just been asked to» 
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sigD was the result of his friend's system. There was a carelessness 
and flippadcy in Lord Francis Musgro\e's manner that did not 
please his old school-fellow, and which, on an occasion like the 
present , always a painful and embarrassing one to any man of 
feeling or delicacy, it struck him as being peculiarly misplaced. 
Perhaps some symptom of what was passing in his mind was re> 
vealed in his countenance, for Lord Francis having glanced at him, 
exclakned ''Why, by Jove, my dear Strathern, you look as so- 
lemn as a judge about to pronounce sentence of death on some un- 
happy delinquent. I must be off instantly, for were I to remain 
ten minutes longer with you, I should become infected with the 
blue devils. Addio! we shall meet soon again , but en attendant, 
my good fellow , ifyou don't wish to scare every man and woman 
that you meet , put off that saturnine expression , and re-assume 
your natural one ," and off went the thoughtless young man , lea- 
ving Strathern doubtful whether he had not acted foolishly in 
accepting the bill for six thousand pounds. 

**Yet how could I avoid it?" thought he to himself. **We 
were such good friends at school and at college that he naturally 
thought he had some right to call on me for assistance , and it 
would be really painful to me to refuse. I had , however , much 
more satisfaction in helping poor OUiphant. He my aid may place 
in a position to achieve a moderate independence for himself far 
from the scenes and companions of his former follies , while Mus- 
grove — but hold , let me not do as I have been told all lenders of 
money to friends do, become the severest censors of their errors, 
thinking that their having assisted them , gives a right to be severe. 
I remember the time when I was wont to admire the reckless 
generosity of Musgrove, yet , no sooner does he call on me to re- 
lieve him from its consequences, than I find myself disposed to 
judge him harshly.'" 

And now Stratbern's arrival in London having been announced 
in the columns of the Morning Post, that chronicle of fashion, 
and copied into the Court Journal, the pages of which serve as a 
reference for all the movements, and whereabouts of the elite of 
the aristocracy , visiting cards, and invitation ones, came pour- 
ing in not only daily , but hourly , and had Strathern accepted 
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only one quarter of the eDgagements proposed to him , he would 
have scarcely left himself breathing time, so rapid and multiplied 
was their succession. While he sat meditating on the rage for 
pleasure which seems to actuate the gay world in London during 
the season , as the spring and two first summer months are em* 
phatically styled, Mr. Sudley Seymour, the fastidious, and 
acknowledged arbiter of fashion and elegance, came to pay him a 
visit. 

*'You see before you a man literally worn out by what are 
called the pleasures of society," said that gentleman , sinking 
into an easy chau*> ** Were f only to describe to you the routine 
of one day, you would wonder that I am alive. Yesterday, par 
exemple^ I &iiended & dejewier dansant y one of the most trying 
ordeals to female beauty, as it decidedly is to male propriety of 
costume, for a poor devil is obliged to rack his brains, and 
eschew the counsel of his tailor, in order not to appear ridiculous 
at them. A man must not look as if he were going to his banker's 
in the City , or to the House of Commons , where to show himself 
well dressed would draw on him the vulgar and obsolete term of 
dandy, and yet he must avoid the regular evening dress. You 
can't imagine how ill the young women looked, flushed, and 
heated from dancing, while the sun ogled them much more 
warmly than their attendant beaux; and matured matrons, for — 
Heaven be praised ! — there is now no such thing as old women, — 
plainly betrayed in broad daylight secrets only guessed at when 
they are seen by the more propitious illumination of wax candles, 
namely, their attempts to conceal the ravages of the ruthless 
destroyer Time. Yes , dSjeHners dansants are very trying to the 
fair sex , and many a conquest achieved on a previous night in a 
ball-room has been lost when the garish sun has eiposed freckles 
and flushings, from which even the finest complexions are rarely 
Exempt. Then the toilette for these anomalous y^to« requires 
such tact, and good taste in the choice, that it is only a Parisian 
iligante of the first fashion that can be said to truly comprehend, 
and be able to command perfect success in it. I have studied 
those matters , and have decided that robes of snowy hue , light 
as gossamer, and falling into graceful folds , not so long as to soil 
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their hems hj a contact with a dewy lawn , or so short as to reveal 
more than a very small foot, should be invariably selected on such 
occasions, and the fair wearers should take especial care to re- 
member that these delicate robes are made to be danced in, and 
not to be sat upon, as an appearance of sedentary habits wholly 
destroys their effect. Diamonds and all brillant gems should be 
carefully avoided, for, however fioe their quality, they look 
meretricious and theatrical in daylight. The tender green of 
the emerald, dark cerulean tint of the sapphire and lovely blue of 
the turquoise entitle those stones to form the sole exception for 
figuring in the toilette of an elegante at a dejeHner dansajit, but 
they are not to be encircled with brilliants. Flowers fresh — not 
from the garden, but from Constan tin , at Paris, must adorn the 
light transparent bonnets, or peep from the glossy braids or ring- 
lets beneath them of young beauties; but let those beware of re- 
moving their bonnets, lest dishevelled locks or floating hairs 
escaped from their combs give them more the air of hacchantesi\xhVL 
of dancing nymphs. I should also observe,'' continued Mr. Sud- 
ley Seymour, *Met not the chest, shoulders, or arms be bare, 
even though the time of congregating at thesey^^^e^ should be later 
than usual. One hour of daylight after dancing is perfidious to 
beauty, for the flushing invariably attendant on such exercise 
transforms even the loveliest into something approaching to coarse- 
ness for the time being.'* 

Strathern , amused by the gravity with which his old acquain- 
tance canvassed these points , and the importance he attached to 
them, rather encouraged than checked his volubility. 

''Yes, my dear Strathern," resumed Mr. Sudley Seymour, 
''you, fresh from the continent, can form no notion of the 
figures the women make of themselves at these dejeHners 
dansants" 

**And I remember this man an intelligent person, who gave 
the promise of distinguishing himself in public life," thought 
Strathern , as he reflected , after his old acquaintance had depart- 
ed, on the subject that furnished the whole topic of his conver- 
sation during the visit. '*To find a man turning his thoughts to 
such frivolous and puerile matters, and disserting on female 
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attire, as a prieiewe ridictde, or mao oiilliQer might be sopposed 
to do , is mortifying. If such are the results of a London life of 
pleasure , Heaven defend me from ever leading one." 

The chagrin eiperienced by Strathem at the recent refusal of 
Mrs. Sydney and her fair daughter to renew the engagement with 
him , weighed so heavily on his mind that he felt an utter disincii- 
nation to enter into society. He accepted not a single invitation 
out of the numerous ones that were addressed to him, a line of 
conduct which , so far from producing the effect he desired and 
calculated on, namely, that of being in time forgotten by those 
givers of dinners, routs, balls, concerts, And d^'euners damanis, 
only served to render them more aniious to have his company. 
**77ie rich" Mr. Strathern, the exterior of whose splendid house 
attracted such general attention , must be indeed worth seeking 
by those who had daughters or sisters to dispose of in marriage. 
'*7%d rich" Mr. Strathern, whom everybody heard of as buying 
the finest works of art and objects otvertuai Rome the preceding 
winter , must be an acquaintance worth knowing. Such a vast 
and magnificent house, to be stored with such treasures, could 
only be intended for one day being opened to the fashionable world 
by a series oi files that would inevitably surpass all that had ever 
yet been given in London , and to secure invitations for which 
each and all of the coteries that compose the great world in our 
modern Babylon bestirred themselves by continuing to send him 
cards for theirs. 

**This Mr. Strathern must be a most fastidious personage," 
said the Duchess of Ambleside to the Marchioness ofTeviotdale, 
as these two leaders of fashion sat in the boudoir of the former. 
*^He has not appeared anywhere since his arrival." 

'^ I wonder what he is like," was the response. '* Some women 
who met him at Rome assert that he is singularly good-looking; 
but all the men declare that he is only passable.'* 

' ^ But we know what that means, my dear duchess. The men, 
whatever people may say to the contrary, are infinitely more 
envious and jealous of each other's personal advantages than 
women are. I never heard a man admit that any of his con- 
temporaries were handsome; a» contraire^ they one and all. 
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with a ruoLveU that is quite amusing, begin to decry the looks of 
any man we think handsome, while we, who have infinitely more 
tact than these lords of the creation, as they consider themselves, 
never openly attack the beauties they praise — nay more, we affect 
to abound in their sense, and lavish exaggerated commendations, 
often wholly at variance with our real opinions, on the women they 
admire." 

''Then you are disposed to think this beau solitaire hand- 
some?" 

*' Decidedly; otherwise the men would not deny it with such 
achamement,** 

*'I heard somethig about his being engaged to marry some 
young heiress at Rome , with whom it was said he was desperately 
smitten , and that their engagement was broken off, no one could 
tell why." 

''And some one told me that he having discovered some slight 
levity in her conduct at a hal masque, and having ventured a 
reproof more severe than the lady thought wtis merited , she broke 
with him." 

"The Countess ofAllancourt!" said the groom of the chamber, 
throwing open the door, and that lady entered the boudoir, all 
smiles and amiability. 

" We were talking of Mr. Stratheru," said the duchess. ''Do 
you happen to know him?" 

" Oh ! yes ; I know every one," replied Lady AUancourt, who 
affected to have even a more extensive acquaintance than she really 
bad, although it was a numerous one. " He is immensely rich, 
very handsome, clever — but rather eccentric; and hates so- 
ciety — that is, good society. With another class, he is said 
not to be so unsociable." 

"How dreadful!" 

"Yes ; it is quite horrid." 

"Mr. Rhymer told me," said the duchess , " that some young 
lady Mr. Strathern was engaged to discovered this fact, and broke 
with him in consequence. He mentioned the name , but I have 
forgotten it. One never remembers names in London. There 
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is such a coQlioual round of gaieties going on that one forgets 
everything/' 

*^ I assure you, my dear duchess, that the rupture originated 
quite in a different cause," observed Lady Allancourt , assuming 
an air of increased importance from the consciousness of knowing 
more respecting Strathern than the other ladies did. 

*'Pray tell us/' said the marchioness, '*I long to hear all 
about this beau solitaire,** 

''The fact is, that the young lady to whom Mr. Strathern was 
engaged passed herself off as an heiress of great wealth. Her name 
is Sydenham , or something like it , and her mother , a very artful 
designing woman , tried to persuade Mr. Strathern to marry her 
at Rome, and postpone having the settlement drawn until they 
came to England. This proposition very naturally excited his su- 
spicion, and he refused compliance with it. Nay, more, like a 
wise man, he wrote home for information, and discovered the im- 
position attempted to be practised on him. The result was, he at 
once broke off (he engagement, and left the female fortune-hun- 
ters very angry at their disappointment." 

"Then it would appear that Mr. Strathern was no less in- 
fluenced by mercenary motives," observed the duchess, her in- 
genuous countenance betraying her altered opinion of him. 

*<Que voulez vous? Men are now so prudent." 

"Selfish should be the word. This beau solitaire has now lost 
all interest for me ," said the duchess. 

"But you wouldn't have him marry one who deceived him into 
the belief of her being rich, when she was otherwise?" demanded 
the worldly-minded Lady Allancourt. 

"I would not have him seek a woman only because he believed 
her to be rich ," replied the duchess. 

"I had fancied him quite a Byron sort of looking creature, 
with a high pale forehead, melancholy eyes, a scornful mouth, 
opening to show very fine teeth, and that indescribable air that 
always distinguishes a man of genius from all others," said 
the romantic Marchioness of Teviotdale , with a half-suppressed 
sigh." 

"I never heard any one attribute genius to the gentleman in 
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qaestion/\ observed Lady AUancoart. **He has never written any- 
thing, at least never published." 

'* Persons may have genius without having ever published any-- 
thing," said the marchioness, her thoughts recurring at that mo- 
ment to certain stanzas in her album, indited by her own fair hand, 
and which she firmly believed to be instinct with the divine gift she 
had so gratuitously attributed to Strathem. 

**He has been asked everywhere,'' proceeded the countess, 
**and will go to no one , lives on rice and iced water, his only in- 
dulgence being fruit and coffee. Reads the greater part of the 
night, and, in short, as I have been informed leads the strangest 
life imaginable." 

^'Oh! what a delightful person he must be," exclaimed the 
marchioness. *' Who but a man of genius could so live? How I 
long to see him." 

'* Genius has nothing to do in the affair, I assure you," said 
Lady AUancourU ''Mr. Strathern pursues this rigime for the 
sole purpose of checking a predisposition to corpulency." 

*' Good heavens! he is not fat, I hope," and the marchioness 
almost started from the bergSre in which she was seated. **There 
is nothing so dreadful as a man who is fat." 

'* I am afraid, if the truth must be told, he is fat, and some- 
what more red in the face than could be wished ," replied Lady 
Allancourt, who happened never to have seen the person she de- 
scribed , or even to have heard a description of him ; but such is 
often the way in which persons are painted by those who affect to 
know, but have never seen them. The seclusion in which Stra- 
thern lived , and which the state of his feelings under his disap- 
pointment of the heart prompted , rendered him an object of more 
curiosity, and consequently of more interest, to the idlers of 
fashion than be would have been had he daily formed one in the 
namerous f^tet and amusements going on. Persons flocked in 
crowds to view the exterior of his mansion , admittance to the in- 
terior being denied them , and its magnitude , with the costliness 
of its architectural decorations, impressing them with a high no- 
tion of the vast wealth of its owner, his name, to which was al- 
most always prefixed "the wealthy" or "the rich," soon became 
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common as hoasebold words in men's mooth's — ay , and in wo- 
men's , too. Great was the- annoyance produced by this general 
belief in the vast wealth of Strathem ; for not only was he assailed 
from morning till night by tradesmen soliciting him to view their 
choicest wares, and requesting to hare the honour of entering bis 
name in their books, but begging letters , setting forth in the most 
plaintive terms that language could devise all the miseries to which 
poverty is heir , came pouring in. To have read even half of these 
pathetic appeals to his charity would have taken up the whole time 
of Strathem, and to have relieved them would have exhausted a 
much greater fortune than his , even before he had made the recent 
large breaches in it. Nevertheless , he could not peruse some of 
them without deeply commiserating the writers, and he sent his 
servant to ascertain the truth of the statements they contained, and 
to administer assistance. But another, and a still greater an- 
noyance resulted from the exaggerated reports of his wealth, for it 
led every acquaintance he had among his contemporaries to ima- 
gine that so vast a fortune could only have been confided to him for 
the purpose of extricating them from the difficulties into which 
their reckless extravagance had plunged them, or to enable them 
still longer to pursue their improvident career. The gratitude of 
OUiphant, too strong for him to conceal the generosity of his bene- 
factor, soonmadeknown the service which Strathern had, unso- 
licited , conferred on him , and encouraged a host of needy young 
men to count on similar kindness. Hence, friendly calls from 
importunate visitors, who would not be denied access to Strathem, 
generally terminated in requests for loans or acceptances to bills, 
made with such apparent confidence in his friendship , and re- 
liance on his power to grant the favour they solicited, that he found 
himself, owing to his too great kindness of heart and generosity, 
involved to a large amount , and soon after discovered that the sa- 
crifices he had so unwisely made in order to extricate these xoi^ttt- 
$ant friends had been of only temporary use to them , while to 
him they held out the certain prospect of future heavy embarrass*- 
ment. Shortly before he had become aware of this startlnog foct, 
Lord Francis Musgrove one morning entered his room. 

'* I am again come to ask your assistance , my dear fellow , but 
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this , I (HTomise joa on my hoooor , shall be the last time. I am 
aneipectedly called on to pay foar thousand pounds, for the settle- 
ment of which I thought I should ha^e my own time. The man 
to whom I owed it has unfortunately died, and his plaguy exe* 
cutors are putting me to the utmost trouble and expense. In a 
very few weeks some arrangements I have now in hand for finally 
extricating myself from all ray difficulties will be terminated , but 
N should my creditors get scent of this new affair, which they in- 
evitably will if I do not at once satisfy these executors , aU my 
arrangements will be knocked on the head, and I shall be a 
ruined man. Accept one more bill for me, my dear Strathern, 
for four thousand pounds. It will be the saving of me , indeed it 
will." 

**This bill system is so repugnant to my notions and feelings," 
said Strathern. 

** I only proposed ft, my dear fellow , to save you the necessity 
of dra'^ing your money out of your bankers' hands , or selling out 
of the funds at present when they are so devilish low, but if you 
can advance the four thousand it would be better sttFl." 

Strathern knew that his account at his bankers* was not just 
then in a very flourishing state, for the six thousand given to 
Olliphant, and some large payments made for groups of sculpture 
from Rome , had made great inroads into the dividends paid into 
his bankers'. He therefore, after a few minutes' reflections said, 
** Well , for this once I will accept the bill for four thousand , but 
on the express understanding that you pledge your word of honour 
that this, as well as the former one , will be honoured, and that 
you will not again ask me to sign." 

'* Agre/ed. I give yov my word of honour both bills shall be 
paid , and , while pledging myself never to repeat the request you 
have so kindly eoiiq[>iied with, I assure you, my dear fellow, 
that I ean never forget your friendship on this and a former occasion. 
I will draw the bill," and he took a stamp from his pocket-book, 
aod began writing, while Strathern, conscious of having com- 
mitted a new folly, and blaming himself for his weakness, signed 
it, and saw Lord Francis Musgrove depart in the highest spirits 
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imaginable, humming a faTourite air whilst he descended the 
stairs. 

'* If he should not be able to take up these bills I shall realty be 
in a serious scrape/' thought Strathern. **Ten thousand pounds/^ 
muttered he , and the sum never seemed to him half so important 
before, *'is a very serious affair, and I cannot, with the other 
claims against me , afford to lose it just now without being put to 
inconvenience." / 

The next day Strathern went to the office of Mr. Papworth, to 
inquire if the money to be borrowed to satisfy the demand of Mr. 
Drinkwater was ready. 

" I have again been annoyed by him /' said he, '*and I there- 
fore hope that the loan is ready." 

' ' I am sorry to say that it is not, " replied Mr. Papworth. ' * Loans 
are not so easily effected as gentlemen of fortune imagine. 1 
thought I had found a person to lend me the sum required , but, 
after entertaining the proposition, and, as I believed, having 
assented to it, he has declared off, on the plea that he has dis- 
covered that bills with your signature have been offered for dis- 
count to all the Jews in London , and that for one of six thousand 
accepted by you only two thousand Gve hundred could be obtained. 
This is most injurious to your credit, Sir, and will militate most 
seriously against my effecting a loan for you on equitable terms. I 
doubted the statement , not thinking it possible that you could 
already have had any transactions with the Jews, but he assured 
me that what he asserted was a fact. Had I been consulted , this 
unpleasant exposure would have been avoided,'' and Mr. Papworth 
looked more conscious of his own wisdom than ever. 

"I never borrowed a guinea in my life, nor had any trans- 
action with a money lender," replied Strathern indignantly, his 
cheek growing red with anger. 

*'Then I must conclude that you accepted some bill to accom- 
modate a friend. A most imprudent measure permit me to say." 

** About the prudence of it I will not argue, but with my 
notions , I should find it diflScult to resist the pleadings ef an old 
friend for a few thousands to extricate him from embarrassments." 

*'I am sorry to hear it, Sir, for with such notions, carried 
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iato effect few fortunes, however large , could long withstand the 
shocks certain to come from them." 

The tone of rebuke assumed by Mr. Papworth offended , and 
irrilated his client, and not the less so that he began to feel the 
wisdom of the counsel offered to him. He, therefore, left the 
chambers of his solicitor in a very ill humour, angry with him, 
with Lord Francis Musgrove, but most of all with himself. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

^'No man so stern but he can feel 

The influence that goodness bath, 
E'en hearts long canker'd it can heal, 

And bring back hope to light the path 
Which man's own errors bad obscured , 
When into misanthropy lured." 

Two days after Mr. Wandsworth had obtained Mrs. Sydney's 
permission for Mr. Sydney to pay her a visit, that gentleman made 
his appearance at the cottage. He was a man advanced in years, 
in very delicate health , and with an extremely unprepossessing 
countenance. Shy and taciturn, he presented himself to the 
adies with greal gaueherie, but the gentleness and suavity of their 
manner soon reassured him. He almost apologised for claiming 
his right to the estate so long believed to be Miss Sydney's, and ex- 
pressed his deep sense of the honourable conduct of both the ladies 
in at once yielding up the property, without waiting for the de- 
cision of a court of law. "This young lady," said he, turning to 
Louisa, *'is heir-at-law to the whole estates after my death, in 
case I die without male issue , and as , at my age and unmarried, 
there is little probability of my leaving a son , I may, in fact, con- 
sider myself as only steward to my fair young kinswoman." 

Strange and unaccountable as it might seem, Mr. Wandsworth 
had never communicated to the ladies that the estate of which 
Miss Sydney was now dispossessed would revert to her, in case of 
Mr. Sydney's dying without male issue. Yet such was the fact, 
and he was actuated to this concealment by two motives. The first 
was a desire of guarding Louisa for whom he entertained a sincere 
regard, from becoming the prey of some designing fortune-hunter, 
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should it be known that only an aged and infirm man stood between 
her and so large a fortune, and the second, a wish of cnringher 
of the proneness to saspicion which , little as he had known her, 
since she had reached womanhood , he had discovered formed the 
only flaw in her nature. 

'^ Yes , she desires and deserves to be loved for herself alone," 
thought Mr. Wandsworth , ''and how can she ever be snre of at- 
taining this certainty unless it is believed that she has for ever lost 
the vast wealth to which she was heiress? The man who seeks her 
for his bride , knowing her to be portionless , will entitle himself 
to her lasting faith in his affection , and this confidence will be the 
surest basis for their mutual happiness. This certainty no heiress, 
whatever her charms , can have , and it is now in my power to 
secure this future blessing for her by not revealing that she is next 
heir-at-law in the entail. Mr. Sydney is not likely to keep her 
long out of the estates. I learned by chance the other day from 
his physician that he has organic disease of the heart. Where, 
then , can be the harm of letting both ladies imagine that the 
estates are gone for ever from Miss Sydney. The somewhat spoilt 
and pampered child of fortune will , by this stroke of adversity, 
learn to see the world in a new and truer light, and her character 
will come out purer from the trial." 

Such were the reflections that passed through Mr. Wands- 
worth's mind , and induced him to adopt the concealment alluded 
to. He had several examples brought before him, in his profes- 
sional capacity, of the dangers to which heiresses are exposed, 
and the misery which follows the interested marriages into which 
they are but too frequently duped. Hence he looked with pity and 
alarm on this devoted class , and would fain preserve Miss Sydney 
from the fate that often awaits them. But he forgot the anxiety to 
which he was condemning her fond mother — the days of care and 
sleepless nights she must endure while she believed her daughter 
would inherit only the scanty portion she could hereafter {secure 
her by insuring her life. Now the truth was revealed , in spite of 
all Mr. Wandsworth's schemes to conceal it, and a load of anxiety 
that weighed heavily on it was removed from the oppressed breast 
of Mrs. Sydney; yet she uttered no exclamation of surprise or sa- 
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tisfactioD at the discovery that had thus beea made to her. She 
remaioed calm and grave as before ; and oo looking'at her daughter, 
observed th«t Qot a ray of pleasure sparkled in her eye, nor a 
smile dimpled her cheek, at learning what would have afforded 
such joy to others in a simiiiar position. 

**Yes, I repeat," said Mr. Sydney, "that, with ray bad 
health , I am not likely to keep this young lady long out of the 
estates she has so readily resigned to me." 

Mrs. Sydney attempted to change the subject, by reverting to 
the state of the weather, that never-failing topic, to which the 
English have recourse when they wish to fill up any hiatus in their 
conversations, or to direct attention to something else. The late 
prevalence of south winds , with their salutary effect on delicate 
constitutions in temperate climates like our own , was commented 
on with a gratitude experienced only by invalids who have severely 
suffered from the too frequent visits of the east wind; but the old 
gentleman, bent on adhering to personalities, quickly recurred 
to the subject that most occupied him. 

"Before I saw you, ladies," observed he, "I thought it a 
great hardship that , accustomed to every luxury as you have been, 
you should now be compelled to live in so very different a style; 
but since I have seen you, so fitted as you both are to enjoy all the 
advantages of the sphere in life in which you were born, the hard- 
ship strikes me as being much greater, and — pardon me, and do 
not take amiss what I am going to add — I would fain hit upon 
some means of securing to Miss Sydney during my life a portion, 
at least, of the fortune she will inherit after me." 

Had Mr. Sydney been about to propose something greatly 
disadvantageous, instead of the reverse, to his kinswoman, h« 
could not have been more embarrassed than while he uttered these 
words. The fact is , the mild dignity and distinguished bearing 
of both the ladies impressed him with so high a respect for them, 
that he almtst trembled lest he should, in his ignorance of whai 
was doe to persons so refined, say something that might give 
offence , or wound their sensitive delicacy. He had come to see 
them , prepared for hearing some lamentations on their altered 
fortunes , or some indirect appeals to his generosity — nay , soch 
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was the inveterate proneness to suspicion of his nature, that the 
very act of their at once admitting the justice of his claim, and 
resigning the property without contesting it, much as it had 
gratiGed him , awakened a doubt in his mind that it was done in 
order to have a right to expect some indemniOcation from him , for 
saving the delay and expenses always incurred by a law-suit. It 
was to have an opportunity of judging how far his suspicions were 
justly founded that he sought this interview, for he peculiarly 
piqued himself on his quickness of perception , and insight into 
characters and motives. Finding that no allusion was made to 
their altered position, on the privations of which he expected that 
they would be most eloquent, he opened the subject himself to 
give them an occasion of speaking on it , but seeing the pride and 
delicacy which withheld them from reverting to it, his desire to 
serve them rose in proportion to his appreciation of their charac- 
ters, and with it, a timidity to which he had heretofore been a 
stranger where pecuniary matters were concerned. 

** You are very kind and considerate. Sir," said Mrs. Sydney, 
'^ and I feel , as I am sure my daughter also does , greatly obliged 
by your desire to serve us, but we neither of us will find our com- 
forts impaired by the unexpected reverse in her fortune, for we 
have already learned to be content with our present lot.*' 

'*You must at least suffer me, Madam, to refuse accepting 
any portion of the money you proposed refunding from yourpurse. 
On this point I am decided, and nothing shall change my decision ; " 
and the old man's pale face became flushed by the novel excitement 
occasioned by his disinterested resolution. 

*^ Really, Sir, you overpower us by your kindness," said Mrs. 
Sydney , embarrassed by his unexpected generosity, and unac- 
customed to accept obligations. 

"Ah! Madam, if you could but know the pleasure it gives me 
to be useful to you and this young lady , you would not wonder 
that I press my suit so warmly. I feel since I have entered this 
room as I have not felt for many a long year. The hard substance 
in which my heart was encased seems to have melted away, and I 
once more believe in goodness and noble sentiments, and am the 
happier for believing in them. It is you, ladies, who have 
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wrought this change. Do not repel the kindly affections of a heart, 
old and withered though It be by misanthropy. Let me act as your 
friend, your kinsman, while I live, and let me die with the 
blessed conviction that I have in some way contributed to your 
comfort." 

Mrs. Sydney and her daughter, touched by the old man's 
fervour, simultaneously extended their hands to him. He pressed 
both within his, and his eyes became humid. "Look," exclaimed 
he, *'at the miracle you have accomplished," and he pointed to 
his tearful eyes. ''Never did I suspect that a tear would again 
dim them. Ah! had I but known you, never should I have 
claimed the property so much more properly vested in your hands 
than mine. But, unhappily for me, I long ago lost all faith in 
goodness, and because I met with some unworthy persons, who 
first duped , and then mocked me, I believed that all were bad, 
and turned misanthrope. You are too good even to form a notion 
of the wretchedness of such an unnatural state of mind. If you 
could, you would take pity on me, and prevent a relapse by 
letting me hope that in time I may prove worthy of the goodwill I 
would make any sacrifice to obtain. Mine has been a most 
unhappy life, and although, 1 have only myself to blame for 
misplaced confidence, and all its terrible results , my misery has 
not been the less severe, that I had the consciousness of meriting 
it by my want of caution in not ascertaining the characters of those 
I so blindly trusted. Since the detection oftheir iniquity I have 
shut my heart against all sympathy and kindness towards my fellow 
creatures. Seeing that wealth commanded respect, and gave 
power , I have hoarded mine, sternly refusing to succour distress, 
and denying myself all save the common necessaries of life. When 
I discovered the claims to your estates," and he turned to Miss 
Sydney, '*Yes, let me still call them yours, I rejoiced in this 
accession of wealth, which would minister to my sordid pleasure 
of accumulating useless heaps of gold. I felt no pity for you, 
thus unexpectedly deprived of fortune, home — I deemed you, 
like many of your sex, worldly-minded and extravagant, and 
rejoiced that I could , even for a few years , keep the fortune from 
some one of those calculating spendthrifts who seek heiresses to 
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repair their ruined fioaoces , and to whom I considered yoo would 
inevitably fall a prey. I have seen you , and my opinions , my 
feelings are wholly changed. I now wish for nothing so much as 
to resign to you the estates which will be yours at ray death. Suffer 
me to do so? Plead for me, dear Madam, with your daughter^ 
and if you persuade her, you will secure me a happiness greater 
than wealth ever could bestow. 

**Do not think me ungrateful, dear Sir," said Louisa, ^'in 
declining your most generous offer. I do assure you that I deeply 
feel your kindness, and that no doubt of its stability influences 
myrefusaL I, like you, Sir, have often thought on the position 
of heiresses, and have dreaded the being sought by some mer- 
cenary suitor for my possessions, and not for myself. This 
thought has, I will confess to you, sometimes poisoned my 
happiness, and, though you may accuse me of being romantic, 
I acknowledge that I have wished I could have the certainty of 
being loved for myself alone. The belief in my loss of fortune will 
be the only means of ever acquiring this certainty, and this motive 
would be quite sufficient to make me decline taking advantage of 
your generous intentions in my favour." 

** There may be wisdom in your plan, my dear young lady^ but 
permit me to say that there is also something less praiseworthy in 
it. Yes , there is suspicion , and of this baleful passion you must 
beware. Be assured , and I speak from experience, suspicion is 
even more injurious than want of caution. By it we wound and 
drive from us noble hearts , and canker our own." 

Louisa Sydney's colour mounted to her temples at this friendly 
reproof, and her mother internally thanked him who uttered iL 

''It was by my suspicions that I offended every good person 
with whom I came in contact," resumed Mr. Sydney, ''and that 
honest indignation on their parts, which was but the result of their 
conscious innocence, I, in my wilful blindness, attributed to 
anger at finding their schemes detected. Ah ! since the scales 
bave fallen from my eyes, and you, ladies, have effected this 
prodigy , how many self-accusations rise up against my conduct 
towards those whom I misjudged and wronged by my suspicions, 
and to whom , alas ! it is now too late to make atonement." 
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Mr. Sydney took leave of the iadies an altered man , and left 
tbem greatly interested in his favoar. His frankness in acknow- 
ledging his faalts almost effaced the recollection of them from their 
minds, and, though both had decided not to accept the restitution 
be was so dearous to make, they nevertheless felt as much grati- 
tude towards him as if they had availed themselves of it. How true 
is the observation made by one who well understood mankind, 
that there are some natures which by a contact with certain per- 
sons are made better or worse. Mr. Sydney exemplified this 
hypothesis. Not naturally an ill-disposed man , the deceptions 
practised on him in his youth, and discovered too late to prevent 
their results from being felt as a serious inconvenience in after 
years, he became soured and misanthropic. The suspicion and dis- 
like manifested by him towards his fellow-men , in turn , excited 
their ill-will , and many were the instances in which he had to 
complain of injuries and annoyances that might never have been 
inflicted had he not, by the exhibition of his bad opinion of them, 
awakened evil propensities in those whom he encountered, and 
which otherwise might have remained dormant. The impulse 
which prompts men to justify a favourable impression entertained 
of them has been sometimes observed to lead them to fulfil the evil 
attributed to them. Hence, while philanthropisU, by their faith 
in goodness — a faith based on self-knowledge — are calculated 
to render mankind better, misanthropists produce the contrary . 
effect, and often cause the wrongs they anticipate. Mr. Sydney's 
morose and egotistical character threw him out of the circle of 
good men ; and , finding those with whom he mixed to be all that 
he had previously been prepared to believe them, he, in propor- 
tion to his low estimate of them , formed a high one of his own 
powers of discrimination, and rejoiced at the notion that, however 
bad the world might be — and bad he was determined to think 
it — it could not exceed his conviction of its turpitude. The first 
really good man with whom , for many years , he was brought in 
communication was Mr. Wandsworth ; but even this gentleman's 
good qualities were thrown into the shade by the jaundiced me- 
dium through which they were viewed, and, predisposed to see 
only evil, Mr. Sydney set him down as a hypocrite, who was 
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enacting a r6ie of honesty and good-nalare. The native dignity 
and freedom from worldliness in Mrs. Sydney and her daughter, 
so difTerent to what he had anticipated, at once produced a 
powerful effect on the mind of the old man ; and there was some- 
thing so pleasurable in the new emotions engendered in bis breast 
by a belief in worth and truth , that he felt impelled to cherish with 
no ordinary good-trill those who awakened these soothing but 
long-slumbering guests. When he entered Mr. Wandsworth's 
office the next day his countenance was so much brightened that 
he was hardly to be recognised. 

''You never told me what angels my kinswomen are/' said he. 
•*If you had, how much trouble would have been spared them." 

Mr. Wandsworth looked at him with surprise, so little pre- 
pared was he for this burst of admiration. **! think. Sir," 
replied he, 'Mhat I rf/£^ mention what very amiable and excellent 
ladies Mrs. and Miss Sydney are, and, to confess the truth, the 
intimation appeared to interest you so little that t am not sur- 
prised it has escaped your recollection." 

** Amiable, and excellent, forsooth! why these are words 
applied to every woman who is not known to be positively the re- 
verse. It is no wonder that I paid little attention to them. Why, 
I have heard them coupled with the names of women whom I know 
to possess no one quality to justify such terms. You should have 
told me -that my kinswomen (he seemed extremely fond of de- 
signating Mrs. Sydney and her daughter, as such) were unlike all 
other women — that they were, in fact , what I believe them to be, 
angels.'' 

'* And you , Sir, would have taunted me for such hyperbolical 
praise, and would have suspected me of trying to work on your 
feelings in their favour. Nay, more, when I did remind yon 
that they stood in some degree of relationship to you , you angrily 
denied it." 

'* Then I was a fool and , what 's worse , a brute for so doing. 
But I am no longer morally blind. They have torn from my men- 
tal vision the bandage of prejudice which has so long prevented 
me from discerning goodness and truth ; lean now plainly discern, 
ay, and value both , and this comfort I owe to my dear kinswomen. 
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Oh ! what a blessing it is to have found such. I am no longer 
alone in the world , my sole occupation to defeat and outwit those 
who I thought had similar designs on me. No , I throw prudence 
to the dogs , I will have no more of it. Henceforth I will put my 
faith in the existence of goodness , and cherish it wherever it is 
found. I have now something to live for — dear estimable rela- 
tions, who , perhaps , in time may learn to entertain forme some 
portion of that affection which I already feel for them. What I 
now came here for is to entreat you to use your influence with 
them to return to the home they so lately left, and to accept the 
restitution of the estates which, in my ignorance of their estimable 
qualities, I claimed.*' 

*' If I know the ladies well , and I think I do , no argument of 
mine will induce them to consent to this measure." 

^^ Promise me at least that you will endeavour to persuade them. 
I said all I could , but I have so long got out of the way of begging 
people to take money that I fear I have not the art of persuasion. 
Why should this lovely girl be kept out of her fortune until I die, 
instead of letting me have the comfort of seeing her enjoy it?" 

Mr. Wandsworth listened with equal surprise and satisfaction 
to the generous sentiments which had so unexpectedly sprang up 
in the breast of him whom he had hitherto viewed only in the light 
of a sordid miser and obdurate misanthropist. 

"You look astonished," said Mr. Sydney, **I sec you do, 
and , to say the truth , I am myself surprised at the total change 
wrought in my feelings. But it is my kinswomen who have ef- 
fected this revolution; all the merit is theirs, for had I never 
known them I should never have believed in goodness. I wish to 
prove my gratitude to them , and one of my motives in coming 
here is to request you to draw up my will according to the instruc- 
tions I will give you. Take down what I am about to say." 

**Had you not better employ your own legal adviser? We of 
the profession do not like interfering with the clients of other soli- 
citors." 

'* Stuff, nonsense ! Do not refuse compliance with my request. 
Life is uncertain , and in my case peculiarly so , for my physician 
has told me that I have organic disease of the heart, and at any 
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moment the tmain-spring of the machine may give way. Would 
yon ever foi^ive yourself if, through your notions of professional 
etiquette, I should happen to die before a will to benefit those you 
profess to like was eiecuted? Come , make no more difficulties, 
take your pen , and note down my instructions." 

Mr. Wandsworth did as he was told , and Mr. Sydney dictated 
the following instructions: — '*I, being of sound mind but in 
indifferent health, hereby reyoke all wills I may have heretofore 
made, and declare this to be my last and only valid one. I be- 
queath to Mrs. Sydney , the widow of my late kinsman , Augustus 
Henry Sydney, Esq., of Sydney Park andEasingham Hall, the 
whole of my property , landed as well as in the funds and per- 
sonal; the same to descend at her death to ber only child , Louisa 
Sydney, and to her descendants, male or female, in regular suc- 
cession." 

**Now let this be engrossed with as little delay as possible , for 
I shall not feel easy in my mind until it is signed and sealed." 

Mr. Wandsworth promised that it should be ready for signa- 
ture on the following day , and Mr. Sydney left him. He had not 
long departed , when a stranger of distinguished appearance de- 
manded to see him alone. 

*'Your character, Sir, is known to me," said the stranger, 
when they were tSte-ontSte , "and it is the confidence it has in- 
spired that has induced me to seek this interview. You are , I be- 
lieve, the legal adviser, nay more, the friend of Mrs. and Miss 
Sydney." 

Mr. Wandsworth bowed assent. 

'* I have heard that, through some flaw in the will of her grand- 
father, the estates to which Miss Sydney was considered to be 
entitled have gone to a distant relation , and that Mrs. Sydney, 
with that high sense of honour that characterises her, has de- 
termined on devoting a great portion of her fortune to the payment 
of the sums claimed by the present owner of the estates. Fearing 
that, under those circumstances, these estimable ladies may suf- 
fer any privations, I have ventured to wait upon you to request you 
to receive for their use such an annual sum as will secure the com- 
forts to which they have been accustomed." 
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There was something so frank and earnest in the coantenance 
and manner of the stranger, that Mr. Wandsworth became greatly 
impressed in his favour. '*I am happy to tell you Sir," replied 
he, '* that although the estates, as you have heard, have passed 
away to Mr. Sydney, the ladies are not placed in circumstances 
that require pecuniary assistance. May I enquire the name of the 
gentleman who has evinced such an interest in them." 

"Had the assistance offered been accepted I would have, in 
strict confidence, made you acquainted with the donor, I being 
but his agent on this occasion ," and a blush which mounted to the 
brow of the speaker might havedenoted, even to a less observant 
witness than Mr. Wandsworth, his consciousness of practising a 
little disingenuousness on this point; *'but," continued he, '*as 
ft is declined there is no necessity for revealing the name; and if, 
as an utter stranger , I may be permitted to ask a favour , I would 
entreat of you not to name this interview , nor revert to the subject 
of it to either of the ladies in question.'' 

'*You may count on my silence, Sir," replied Mr. Wands- 
worth, and the stranger, rising from his seat, wished him good 
morning, and departed. 

••Who can he be?" thought Mr. Wandsworth , •«! never saw 
a more prepossessing countenance. Nevertheless, I am sure that 
he was not the agent, but the principal in the generous gift he 
wished to bestow. His rising colour betrayed it, and also con- 
vinced me that he is not habituated to deception. He is a fine 
young man , and I should like to know more of him." 

The stranger, as my reader has doubtless already divined, was 
DO other than Strathem. He had met Mr. Rhymer the previous 
day, and that gentleman had communicated to him the painful 
intelligence;, learned at a party the preceding evening, that Mrs. 
and Miss Sydney were actually reduced to positive privations. 

••If I could but see them," said that gentleman, all his ha- 
bitual cynicism of manner disappearing in the interest he ei- 
perienced in the fate of the two amiable ladies referred to, ••! 
think I oouid persuade them lo allow an old friend like myself to 
assist them. Age has its privileges — and it had need , Heaven 
knows, with all the infirmities and annoyances It entails. Mine — 
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and, for the nonce, I rejoice in it — ought to obviate all objections 
to my bestowing on those worthy ladies a portion of my useless 
gold. They refuse to receive me, probably believing, as so many 
of those who form the world of fashion do , that because I cannot 
always control the expression of my disapprobation of the follies 
and selflshness I behold, I cannot sympathise with unmerited 
misfortune, or desire to relieve it. Well, so be it. Let the hypo- 
crite, who utters only soft words, and greets foes as well as 
friends with smiles, but who is incapable of a kind deed, receive 
the meed of applause from those who look no deeper than the 
surfj^ce, while I — but no matter. What care I for the opinion 
of the senseless herd? I must find out, through the solicitor of 
these ladies, whether I can be of use." 

Strathern immediately went to Mr. Wandsworth's office, but 
he was not there , and it was only the next day that he found him. 
Unmindful of his own circumstances, he had taken two thousand 
pounds, out of a sum of four lodged for him at his banker's only 
the previous day, to place in the hlinds of Mr. Wandsworth; and 
though assured by that gentleman that the ladies did not stand in 
need of assistance , he could not vanquish the uneasiness which 
the bare notion of their being in difficulties occasioned him. He 
found, on his return home , a letter from his banker , apprising 
him that bills drawn on him at Naples by Lord Delmington , for an 
amount that exceeded the funds placed to his credit in their hands, 
had arrived by that post, and requiring his instructions whether 
or not they should be honoured , with a reminder of the necessity 
of immediately lodging the amount overdrawn. He immediately 
replaced the two thousand drawn out the previous day , and again 
wrote to his solicitor to urge the completion of the loan for which 
he was in treaty. Having despatched his letter, he strolled down 
towards St. James's-street , and had just reached in front of the 
bay window of White's Club, that "cynosure of curious eyes," 
and then filled with well-known faces of men about town , as the 
phrase goes, when a slight tap on the shoulder caused him to look 
round, and, instead of beholding some familiar companion , he 
saw an ill-looking man, shabbily dressed, who said, ^'Tou are 
my prisoner, Sir." 
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' 'There- must be fiome mistake," observed Strathern, over- 
powered by the consciousness of the many witnesses to this dis- 
agreeable and disgraceful adventure , and precisely the yery last 
witnesses he could have borne on such an occasion. 

**No, Sir, there is no mistake. 1 harrest you at the suit of Mr. 
Drinkwater, and you must come with me." 

Not a man of the many acquaintances and soi-disant friends 
whom he recognised in the bay window, came forth to speak to 
him. He would have given anything to have been out of their sight, 
yet he involuntarily turned his eyes again towards the window, and 
saw his ci-devant friend the Marquis of Roehamplon laughing 
heartilyf while Lord Francis Musgrove, with a rueful countenance, 
contemplated the painful position of Strathern, but moved not 
from his place. Crockford's windows , too, were filled with gazers 
to this humiliating scene, and the street, was, as usual on a fine 
day in the fashionable season, and at that hour, five o'clock, 
crowded with equipages, equestrians, and pedestrians. A much 
less proud man than Strathern , and in a much less public place, 
would have deeply felt the humiliation of the position in which he 
was at that moment placed , but that it should occur in a spot 
where the eyes of those whom he would have the most wished to 
aroid were fixed on him terribly increased his mortification. '* You 
will not, I suppose, object to my having a carriage," said he to 
the sheriflTs officer, as bailiffs in our more civilized times are 
styled. 

** I hobjects to nothing whatsomdever that is legal , and that a 
gentleman is willing to pay for," was the answer. " So if you will 
jest step with me down to the stand we 'II find one." 

There was no alternative, so Strathern walked to the stand side 
by side with his ill-looking companion , whose dress and appear- 
ance, but too clearly indicating his calling, excited the attention 
of all who met them in 3t* James's-street. A. carriage being called, 
Strathern entered it, and his attendant following him , sans dre- 
monie, coolly seated himself by his side. 

*' To Chancery-lane, Is'pose?^' said the coachman , winking 
his eye in a very knowing manner at the bailiff, proving that he 
was well acquainted with bis whereabouts. 
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*' To my solicitor's, Bffr. Pftpworth, in Liocoln's-imi-ields/' 
replied Straibem. 

At another moment he would hsre been painfully sensibte of 
the proximity of bis odious companion , whose garments eihaled 
the disgusting odour of the very worst tobacco , but the mingled 
feelings of anger and shame which filled his heart precluded for Ibe 
moment the consciousness of lighter annoyances. 

**Tou 'II be pleased to remember, Sir, as bow I barrested 
you at ten minutes to five o'clock. It 's my juty to take you direct 
to the lock>op house in Chancery-lane ; but as I 'm halways ready 
to hoblige gentlemen — that is , gentlemen that hacts as sich — I 
bare made no objection to letting you go to your lawyer's, which I 
hope you will take hinto consideration." 

Mr. Papworth was at home , and evinced much less surprise 
at seeing Strathern a prisoner than might naturally have been 
expected. 

*' I answer for this gentleman," said he, nodding to the bailiff, 
" so you may slay outside." 

'' Certainly, Sir ; if as how you banswer for my prisoner/' and 
the man retired. 

Before Strathern could give vent to the angry remonstrance 
that rose to his lips at the humiliation to which he was exposed, 
and which be very properly attributed, in the first instance, to 
having followed Mr. Pap worth's advice to borrow money to pay Mr* 
Drinkwater , instead of selling out of the funds, al however con- 
siderable a loss to himself, rather than incur the present heavj 
penalty, and in the second, at the dilatoriness of Mr. Papworth in 
not having long before concluded the loan, that gentleman coolly 
observed that, though sorry to see him in such a dilemma,, bi 
must say that Mr. Strathern had no one to blame but himself. 

'*Had you consulted me before yoo placed yourself in the 
power of Mr. Drinkwater this never could have occurfed , and bad 
you, since your return, not allowed your name and credit to be 
irreparably injured by your acceptances being hawked about i^om 
money-lender to money-lender, by the unprincipled spendthrift 
for whose accommodation you lent it, I should not have found 
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such difficulty in borrowing the money for you as I have ex- 
perienced." 

**Your recriminatory reflections are inopportune and mis- 
placed,'' replied Strathern, drawing himself up proudly and 
sternly. **lt is by following your adyice, instead of selling out, 
as I proposed , that I find myself thus humiliated. I will now at 
once sell , at whatever loss , but as this cannot be accomplished at 
a moment's notice , I suppose you cannot hesitate to liberate me 
from the grasp of the bailiff outside." 

Mr. Papworth saw that his client was not in a humour to be 
trifled with, and he remembered that he, though embarrassed for 
the moment, was still a rich man , so, without further comment, 
he gave security for him, and Strathern returned to his hotel. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

"When generous feelings fled man's breast, 
Too stern and rude to guard them there, 
In woman's heart they vowed to rest — 

Meet shrine for all that 's good and fair — 
And there in pristine force they dwell, 
From flowery youth to wintry age , 
/ To pity's voice responding well , 

A war 'gainst selfishness they wage." 

Tsfi next day Mr. Sydney was punctual to his appointment with 
Mr. Wandsworth, and signed his will. *'This is a great weight 
oif my mind," .said he , *< for never did I experience such a dread 
of dying as since I became acquainted with my fair kinswomen, 
and thought of assuring all my possessions to them. I have really 
been in a state of great nervous excitement during the last twenty- 
four hours lest I should be snatched off suddenly — as I am led to 
believe will be my fate ode day — ere this testament was executed. 
Now! shall sleep calmly, and await the will of God, certain that 
those dear to me will be repaid for the annoyance I inflicted when , 
I knew not their worth." 

When Mr. Wandsworth , a few days after, paid his next visit 
to the ladies he urged them to accept the offer of Mr. Sycluey again 
to take possession of their ancient home , but both were decided 
not to do so , from a feeling that under existing circumstances 

Strathern, II. ^5 
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such a step conid not accord with their notions of right , nor could 
either of them believe that mach reliance was to be placed in the 
sadden friendship which had so unexpectedly sprung up in the 
breast of Mr. Sydney, a sentiment so wholly at variance with his 
former character and conduct. 

^'Be assured, Madam, that you do not render him justice/' 
replied Mr. Wandsworth , ^'for whatever may have been his faults 
he is now fully aware of them , and I do not entertain any dread of 
his relapsing." 

When Mr. Wandsworth was on his road back towards London 
that day, he saw half a dozen persons around a carriage whic^ had 
stopped near a public-house. His curiosity being excited , he 
rode near the vehicle , and, in answer to his inquiries, was told 
that a gentleman had been suddenly taken ill in it. He approached 
nearer, and was greatly shocked on recognizing in the dying man 
before him Mr. Sydney. He galloped off in search of a surgeon, 
and having found one at Richmond, he insisted on his mount- 
ing his horse while he took that of his groom , and hastened back 
to the carriage. But though Mr. Wandsworth had only been a 
short time absent, Mr. Sydney had breathed his last before his 
return , and the surgeon declared his belief that from the first mo- 
ment of the attack all hope of recovery was over, as it was evident 
the poor gentleman had died of some disease of the heart. The 
body was taken into the public-house there to remain until a coro- 
ner's inquest could be held on it, and Mr. Wandsworth, con- 
siderably agitated , gave orders that every respect should be paid 
to it. The servant of the deceased informed him that during the 
last few days he had obsen'ed his master to be unusually excited. 

'' Yesterday evening , Sir , he seemed more comfortable," said 
the man ; *' this morning he complained of a spasm in bis left side. 
I wanted to go for the doctor, but he wouldn't hear of it, as he 
said he 'd be better after he had been to Richmond to see Mrs. and 
Miss Sydney , about whom he was continually speaking during the 
last week. We had got so far on our way, when I, who was 
sitting on the box with the coachman , felt the check-string pulled 
violently, and when I turned round I saw my poor master in a sort 
of fit. I jumped down, and raised him in the carriage, for he 
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bad falleo back 6d the seat , and in two minutes after you came up 
Sir. I thought he was uear his end , poor gentleman , for during 
the last fortnight or so, he wasn't a bit like his former self , but 
seemed so anxious and fluttered like , until three or four days ago, 
when he said now his mind was easier." 

Mr. Wandsworth thoqght it right to return to the ladies, and 
acquaint them with the sad event, which he revealed with caution 
and feeling. 

'* Poor man ! " said Mr$. Sydney. * ' How sudden was his end. 
Yet let us rejoice in the reflection that he died an altered person, 
more at peace with himself and all mankind than he had been for 
many years." 

**1 now regret," observed Miss Sydney, "that we did not 
show him more kindness, dearest mother; but the truth was, I 
feared he might suspect me of being influenced by mercenary mo- 
tives, were I to be as demonstrative of my good-will towards him 
as I really felt disposed to be. Poverty renders one so timid lest 
the rich should misjudge one." 

^'You need no longer dread being misjudged on account of 
poverty, young lady," said Mr. Wandsworth. "May Heaven 
grant that you may escape the evil interpretations to which vast 
riches expose their possessors. You not only now regain the in- 
heritance formerly believed to be yours, but become next heir to 
the large fortune of Mr. Sydney , which he has bequeathed to your 
mother, with reversion to you.'' 

Few in similar circumstances would have heard with such per- 
fect calmness the intelligence communicated by Mr. Wandsworth 
as did Mrs. and Miss Sydney. The announcement only increased 
their regret for the deceased , whose friendship this bequest so 
undeniably proved ; and any one who had chanced to see them on 
this occasion might have been led to think they mourned an 
esteemed and familiar friend , instead of a person they had only 
once beheld. Mr. Wandsworth related to them the anxiety betrayed 
by the deceased to have his will drawn and signed, and his pro- 
phetic dread lest he should be snatched from life ere its comple- 
tion, and they became much affected as they listened to the 
deuil. 

15* 
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"How strange are the ways of ProiideDee ," observed Mrs. 
Sydney. '* Who could have imagined , when we left our home as 
we then thought for ever , that our so promptly doing so would be 
the cause of bringing such an accumulation of fortune , or that we 
should so soon be enabled to return to it again , empowered to 
render the poor around us happy and contented." 

The coroner's inquest was held the day after the death of Mr. 
Sydney , and the physician who had for many years attended him 
came forward to give his evidence , which left no doubt of the 
cause of his death , and the autopsy which took place confirmed 
his report to the jury, who brought in a verdict of "Died by the 
visitation of God." The funeral took place a few days after, and 
the executors formally announced to Mrs. Sydney the large fortune 
to which she had now become entitled. The newspapers were 
soon filled with statements of the vast wealth inherited by Mrs. 
Sydney and her daughter, and, large as the fortune bequeathed 
to her really was, it was magnified into more than triple its amount 
by rumour. The whereabouts of the ladies again became noted in 
the fashionable journals , and once more begging letters and peti- 
tions came pouring in to them. 

"Confess, dear mother, that riches have their annoyance," 
said Louisa Sydney, as letter after letter was unfolded by Mrs. 
Sydney and herself. 

"Yes, my child; but we must not overlook our duties. We 
must succour the unfortunate, even though their name be Legion ; 
and, to do this wisely, we must employ persons in whom con- 
fidence can be placed, to ascertain the truth of the statements 
contained in these letters." - 

" I acknowledge that a moderate competence has now more at- 
tractions for me than vast riches," observed Louisa, *'for there 
is a great charm in being permitted to live quietly and calmly, 

*' ^ The world forgeltiDg , by the world forgot,' 

an advantage never allowed to the rich." 

Louisa's thoughts constantly reverted to Strathern. " Where 
was he? what was he doing?" were questions which were con- 
tinually recurring to her. That she was not forgotten, his re- 
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newed proposal proved most satisfactorily , and made, too, when 
she bad fallen from prosperity to evil days. Oh ! how woald she 
have joyed to share her recovered fortune m\h him who so ge* 
neronsly offered to make her the partner of his, when stripped of 
her wealth , she could be sought for herself alone. Yes, this un- 
doubted proof of disinterested affection had Strathern given her, 
and warmly did it plead in his favour now. Why , why, had he 
deceived her, and in the most tender point? Why, if he loved 
her , had he been seen with that fair but erring woman , whose 
image so often presented itself to her memory , and never without 
bringing with it the torturing pangs of jealousy. 

Some days after the funeral it was found necessary that Mrs. 
Sydney should go to the house of the late Mr. Sydney , in order 
that the seals placed on the property in it should be removed in her 
presence. Her daughter and Mr. Wandsworth accompanied her, 
and the executors were to meet her in Devonshire-place. The 
house was a large one, and contained pictures of great value, gold 
and silver plate of fine workmanship, cabinets filled ;nrith gems, 
cameos, and intaglios, curiously inlaid caskets, in which were 
female ornaments of the most splendid kind, with countless snuff- 
boxes, tLud byouterie of every description. Bare books and 
illuminated missals were piled up in book-cases, and some of the 
rooms were filled with porcelain de Sevres, old Chelsea, Wor- 
cester, and Dresden china , splendid pieces of rock crystal set in 
precious stones, and rare tazzas in marble. Even the ladies, 
though accustomed to see fine things, were surprised to view the ' 
endless quantity hoarded up here. 

''My poor friend," said one of the executors, noticing their 
astonishment , * ' devoted the greater portion of his time to attend- 
ing sales, and bought everything that he considered to be going 
for less than its value. It was a mania with him , and he has left 
no less than two other houses filled with property of this descrip- 
tion." 

Mrs. Sydney felt positively embarrassed by the extent of her 
unexpected riches. Mr. Wandsworth undertook to place a con- 
fidential person in the house , and to have the various articles se- 
lected by the ladies sent off to Sydney Park, On leavtog ihe house 
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to enter their carriage, they met Mr. Rhymer, who happened to 
be passing the door. Great was his surprise and pleasure at en- 
countering them , and again , and again did he assure them of it, 
with a warmth very unusual to him. **But do you know that I 
haye painful intelligence to communicate relative to a friend you 
once valued,*' said he. ^'Poor Stratbern! poor as it now ap- 
pears in every sense of the word, for he is, I hear, irretrievably 
ruined." 

Louisa Sydney turned pale as marble at this news , and felt 
very faint, though, remembering that the eye of the cynical Mr. 
Rhymer was fixed on her face , she made a desperate effort to con- 
ceal her emotions. 

"Can it be possible?" asked Mrs. Sydney, who at this news 
felt all her former friendship for Strathern revive in her breast. 
"Rumour is so prone to exaggerate, that I would fain hope that 
some temporary embarrassment only, has been magnified into 
ruin. Prosperity is , we know, so magnified — let us hope that 
adversity is likewise , and in this instance , over stated." 

"AH I know," replied Mr. Rhymer , somewhat piqued at the 
truth of his intelligence being questioned, "is, that Strathern 
was arrested in St. JamesVslreet , in presence of several ac- 
quaintances of mine, from whom I heard the fact, and whose ve- 
racity I could not doubt. He was taken off by a bailiff, to prison 
I suppose, and where probably he may now be found." 

"But he who had so large a fortune, and who was not addicted 
to play, or horse-racing, or any other of the amusements by 
which men ruin themselves," said Mrs. Sydney, "does it not 
seem improbable that in so short a time he should have come into 
such difficulty?" 

"If you knew London as well as I do, my good lady, you 
would not deem thi^ so extraordinary an event. Poor Strathern — 
disappointed, as I hear he was, by some over fastidious young 
lady who threw him off because he was not as prudish as she 
thought right, became dull and moping — would not go into good 
society, and so, I suppose, fell into bad — was taken in to acceplt 
bills for some of his spendthrift acquaintances — gave away money 
as if it were dust to some whom no one else would relieve — and 
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so, without playing, or horse-racing, for I never heard he was 
given to either , he is mined , and I am sorry for it. Bat so it is, 
the wheel of fortnne is ever moving, the rich of one day became 
poor the next, and vice versa. By the bye, now I remember, how 
shocked and grieved poor Strathern was when I communicated to 
him the reverse of fortune of this young lady, he positively looked 
as sorry as i(he had married her for her wealth, and found himself 
wedded to a pauper instead of an heiress. Yes, it was strange, 
was It not? that I should be the person to inform him of Miss Syd- 
ney's loss of fortune, and now to tell you of his. But I must say 
he took my bad news much more to heart , ladies , than you do, 
which speaks favourably for female nerves." 

When this sarcasm was uttered, never was one less merited, 
for both mother and daughter were thinking of how they should 
proceed in order to extricate Strathern from his embarrassment, to 
effect which, they felt no pecuniary sacrifice could be too great; 
but knowing how it would wound the pride and delicacy of their 
poor friend to have this interference in his affairs made known and 
talked of, and aware that Mr. Rhymer, whatever his good-will to 
both parties might be, would mention it to some of the half hun- 
dred cronies with whom his evenings were usually spent, they 
carefully concealed their feelings under a mask of calmness, and 
had so drawn on themselves the sarcasm he had uttered. 

**Now that you are the richest ladies in England," resumed 
Mr. Rhymer, ** not even excepting that female Croesus, Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, whose tens of thousands have drawn more suitors 
around her than the famed Penelope of old , you will , I hope, 
permit your old friends sometimes to present their respects to 
you. In your less prosperous days I know you denied them the 
satisfaction of proving that their feelings towards you were un- 
changed ; but I suppose you thought you could not admit some 
without seeing all who called on you , and that you did not like to 
give many the great pleasure that they would inevitably tave 
enjoyed in beholding the once rich heiress reduced to comparative 
poverty. Yes, confess this was your motive for seclusion. Ay, 
you knew the world? Farewell , a thousand pardons for having so 
long detained you standing in the afreet, but there was no resisting 
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the opportunity ofteUiog yoa of the misfbrtnoe of a friend ," and 
off walked Mr. Rhymer. 

^*Let us re-enter the house, dearest mother," said Louisa 
Sydney , ** and consult on what we had best do — something, and 
without delay, must be done. Mr. Wandsworth can ascertain 
whether our poor friend is indeed in confinement," and tears filled 
Louisa's eyes as she uttered these words and pictured to herself 
him , still so fondly loved , the solitary inmate of a prison. 

*' Yes, dear child, let us enter the house, but do not speak 
on the subject to Mr. Wandsworth ; leave all to me." 

Mrs. Sydney summoned her worthy solicitor from the upper 
part of the house , where he was still busily engaged locking up 
the treasures taken out of their cases for the inspection of the 
ladies , and acquainted him with her anxious desire to discover 
the place of confinement of Mr. Strathern, and her intention of 
extricating him from his difficulties. 

^*May I inquire the age and appearance of this gentleman?" 
asked he. 

Mrs. Sydney described Strathern , but never had her daughter 
thought her powers of description so feeble as when listening to 
what she considered a very unfavourable statement of her lover's 
exterior. Tall, well-made, a fine face, and distinguished bearing, 
the words used by her mother, did not in her opinion render 
justice to Strathern , though they conveyed to Mr. Wandsworth so 
correct a notion of a very superior looking man that it instantly 
occurred to him that the person described could be no other than 
the strange gentleman who had so lately come to his office to lodge 
money for the use of the ladies now before him. '* Strange!" 
muttered he — " yet it must be so." 

*' What is strange?" inquired Mrs. Sydney. 

*' I am not quite sure that my suspicions are well founded, nor 
am I at liberty to communicate what has led to them," replied Mr. 
Wandsworth , ''but be assured that I will immediately proceed to 
carry your wishes into execution, and to-morrow I hope to be able 
to inform you of the result. I have some clue to the discovery, for 
Qknow that a Mr. Papworth , with whom I am acquainted , is, tho 
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solicitor of a genUeman oC the name of Strathero, and as it is no 
common name , I dare say yoar friend is the gentleman." 

The ladies drove back to the villa , their whole thoughts occu- 
pied by the sad account they had beard of Strathern. Those who 
know anything of the hearts of women are well aware that , unlike 
those of men, the misfortunes of persons once dear to them, how- 
ever those misfortunes may have been occasioned by their own 
faults , invariably awaken commiseration and tenderness in their 
breasts, while in the sterner sex they but too frequently arouse 
only recrimination and ill-will. Men are so much more selfish 
than women, and attach so much more importance to wealth, that 
they are prone to dislike those who have by their own folly forfeited 
it, or who may eipect aid at their hands. How often has the 
prodigal, whose only error consisted in too profuse an expenditure, 
and who in the days of his prosperity showered benefits on others, 
found, when adversity had overtaken him, that the men who 
basked with him in the sunshine of fortune, who shared the luiu- 
ries his hospitality lavished on them , and who used his purse or 
credit as their own, were the first to desert him when he stood in 
need of the assistance he had so often and so readily accorded to 
them. Knowledge of the world begets hardness of heart, and this 
knowledge men possess infinitely more than women. It is , per- 
haps, the most charitable interpretation that can be put on their 
conduct towards their embarrassed friends and eompanions, when 
we suppose that the extent of their worldly wisdom , by teaching 
them to consider the possession of money as the summum bomtm 
of happiness, and the surest basis for respect, renders them so 
averse to risk any portion of it for the relief of others that they 
close their hearts and purses even to those for whom they once 
professed to entertain the liveliest friendship. Women, less 
skilled in this worldly lore, are more accessible to pity, and more 
prone to generosity. Seldom does misfortune, however incurred* 
appeal to them in vain ; and many a one of the gentler, or, as it is 
sometimes styled, the weaker sex, has made sacrifices and endured 
privations, in order to assist the unfortunate, that lordly man, 
with all his boasted strength of mind , would not have the moral 
courage to encounter or the fortitude to sustain uncomplainingly. 
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Neyer did Louisa Sydney feel drawn towards her mother by 
such warm sentiments of affection as when she witnessed her 
sympathy for the misfortunes of Strathern, and her generous 
decision to extricate him from their results , and never, since they 
had left Rome, did she experience so much tenderness towards 
him as now, when she believed him to be the inmate of a prison. 
Strathern, the refined, the elegant, the intellectual companion, 
who had so often lent a charm to their society by his varied powers 
of mind, and brilliant conversation, the solitary inhabitant of some 
gloomy chamber, bereft of all the elegancies, if not the comforts, 
of life ! ' Such was the image that continually presented itself to 
the saddened thoughts of both mother and daughter, for Mrs. 
Sydney's feelings were nearly as fresh and unblighted by worldly 
wisdom as were her daughter's, and both loved each other the 
better for this sympathy between them. The bftter sarcasm uttered 
by Mr. Rhymer sunk as deep in the mind of Louisa as he wished 
it to do, for though well disposed towards both mother and 
daughter, the cynic was angry at not producing as great an effect 
on them by the melancholy intelligence he communicated of Stra- 
thern as he calculated upon, and, mistaking their assumed 
calmness for indifference, he aimed this dart with unerring skill at 
her whose heart was at the moment he pointed it, melting with 
pity and tenderness. ^^ Had poor Strathern — and oh! what a 
vast sum of kindness is often comprised in that little mono- 
syllable poor — Seen indeed driven , as Mr. Rhymer asserted, by 
disappointment of the affections to fly from the society he was 
formed to adorn , into that which led to his ruin by rendering him 
the dupe of the impoverished roues of which it was composed?" 
jras a question that often suggested itself to Louisa. ''Might she 
not have been too severe in her judgment and condemnation of her 
unhappy lover, in casting him off without permitting him an 
opportunity of justification?" was the next interrogation that 
reviving tenderness suggested, ^nd then followed excnises fur- 
nished by love, that, if offered by any other pleader, would have 
been silenced ^ as weak and unsatisfactory. ' ' What if the woman 
with whom she had seen him had been a former acquaintance of 
bis lighter hours, some fair unfortunate, *more sinned against 
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than sinning , whom chance had thrown in his path at Rome , and 
whom pity had induced him to bestow a few brief hours on. Men 
felt so differently on such points from women, that that which, 
considering her engagement with him , had so deeply wounded 
and offended her, might be viewed by Strathern as a crime of no 
deep dye , and was only concealed from her through motives of . 
delicacy, which precluded his referring to aught impure in her 
' presence. Men were not to be judged so severely as women. 
Their education, their habits, were so widely different. Yes, 
she might have been too stern, too unrelenting, and bitterly had 
poor Strathern expiated his error." 

Such were the reflections of Louisa Sydney, who, totally 
forgetful that her mother had formerly offered in vain the same 
defence for Strathern that her own pity and revived tenderness 
now whispered, felt ready, had her lover presented himself before 
her, to pardon and restore him to favour. It was his misfortunes 
that achieved this victory over offended pride and female delicacy, 
and as she remembered that he bad sought her when no longer 
the rich heiress she had formerly been, and when his improvidence 
rendered a wealthy wife so necessary to repair his shattered for- 
tunes , she longed to prove to him that she was no less generous, 
and that his adversity had only served to endear him to her the 
more. 

^* How fortunate it is, my dearest child , that I should have in- 
herited this large fortune , and precisely at this time ," said Mrs. 
Sydney, dfter a long silence, during which she had been reflecting 
on the position of Strathern. 

*^ And that I, too, dearest mother, should have regained my 
inheritance. Had we heard of his misfortunes when we had not 
the power of relieving them , how very painful would it have been. 
Yet, though thankful to Providence for this great good, I am 
most truly grateful that my altered position afforded poor Henry 
the opportunity of proving, beyond all power of doubting , that he 
loved me for myself alone, a happiness always denied to heiresses." 

**I never for a moment entertained a doubt of the perfect 
disinterestedness of Mr. Strathern. He was too proud, too noble- 
minded, to wed for fortune," replied Mrs. Sydney, *'and, sucb 
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is still my opinion of his delicacy on this point, that I believe he 
would suffer any hardship rather than condescend to accept suc- 
cour from us. I have been devising many plans for extricating 
him without his being able to discover the source from which the 
aid comes, but, with so proud and sensitive a man, it is very 
difficult to arrange this." 

'^ Could we not send him a hundred thousand pounds anony> . 
mously— ay , or two, if you thought that would be sufficient to save 
him?" said Louisa, with animation. 

** Such gifts are so rare in these selfish days, that I fear, my 
child, that, coupling it with my recent acquisition of vast wealth, 
and my former friendship for him, he would instantly divine the 
donor, and refuse the donation." 

'^ I wish good Mr. Wandsworth was come. He is so sensible 
and experienced that he could probably suggest some mode of ^ 
rescuing our poor friend. He has also so kind a heart that I am 
sure he will have pleasure in carrying our wishes into execution. I 
shall always esteem this excellent man , for having allowed us — ' 
and the world, too -> to believe that my estates were gone from me 
for ever. It was to this stratagem of his that I am indebted for the 
happiness of knowing that poor Henry sought me for myself alone, 
and the largest fortune could i^ever have given me this imperishable 
gratification." 

«Mr. Wandsworth came to Thames-grove the following day, 
and his countenance announced that he was the bearer of good 
tidings. *'I am glad to be able to assure you, ladies, that Mr. 
Strathern is not, and has not been ,' the inmate of a prison , as you 
were led to believe. It is true that he was arrested and in the most 
public part of London too — a very annoying circumstance for a 
gentleman like him, but nevertheless, not without its counter- 
balancing advantages. An excessive generosity towards his 
acquaintance and friends, manyofwhom were unworthy of it, has 
been his besetting sin , and led him into the pernicious system of 
lending his name to bills for a very large amount for their accom- 
modation. The bad reputation of those friends in all pecuniary 
transactions led to their having recourse to usurers of the very worst 
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class to negociate tbem, so that the credit of Mr. Strathern became 
seriously injared by the contact with the drapers of these bills, and 
the money lenders into whose hands unknown to him they passed. 
When a gentleman's bills are cashed at the rate of 40 per cent, his 
credit as well as his fortune , sustains a serious injury. The ar- 
chitect employed to build for Mr. Strathern in his absence, so far 
exceeded his instructions as to erect a palace instead of a mansion, 
as was intended by the owner, and so vast was the expenditure in- 
curred , that Mr. Strathern was advised by his solicitor to contest 
the payments, and to have the works surveyed. This proceeding 
irritated the architect, and induced him to take summary pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Strathern, who was desirous of paying him, 
and only waited to do so until Mr. Papworth had effected a loan for • 
the purpose , he being unwilling that his client should sell out of 
the funds while they were so low. Loans take some time to be 
•arranged , and in the meanwhile the architect, alarmed at hearing 
that bills to a large amount with Mr. Strathern's signature were 
floating about in the worst hands, had him arrested. Mr. Papworth 
immediately liberated him , but the report of the arrest, coupled 
with the bill transactions , have given rise to the rumour that Mr. 
Strathern is wholly ruined , and, though free as air, persons are 
not wanting who still assert that he is in prison. His fashionable 
soirdisant friends have taken the alarm , and shun him as carefully 
as they before sought him. Mr. Papworth hopes that their self^ 
ishness and ingratitude wUl open Mr. Strathem's eyes to the folly 
of lavishing his money or credit on such a herd; hence bethinks 
that the publicity of the arrest, however painful at the moment, 
will extricate his client from all association with the designing and 
unprincipled set that had got hold of him. I affected to have heard 
that a large loan was required , and offered to advance it, so that I 
have now established a communication with Mr. Papworth on this 
point , and can therefore , Madam , carry your wishes into effect. I 
am happy to add, Mr. Strathem's embarrassments are merely of a 
temporary nature, and that he is still in possession of a noble 
fortune." 

'* You have managed this affair admirably , my dear Sir," said 
Mrs. Sydney, *\Pray advance the loan on the most advantageous 
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terms possible for Mr. StratherD , but take especial care that my 
name does Dot transpire in the business/'N 

CHAPTER XIX. 

"The love of gold rules all mankind, 

And womao too, as cynics say; 
The high, the low, as you will Gnd, 

This ruling passion all obey. 
The court, the camp, the county, town, 

Partake the thirst nought can assuage. 
Unless Jove's sbow'r's came pouring down, 

Or we revive the golden age." 

Thb day which yf&s to witness the solemnisation of the ill- 
^ assorted nuptials of LordFitzwarren and the Lady Olivia Wellerby 
'' — that day so long desired by the lady, and anticipated with so 
little satisfaction by the gentleman, at length dawned. Many 
were the discussions and quarrels to which the various arrange- 
ments relative. to the event had given rise, and although such alter- 
cations were as carefully concealed fron) the future bridegroom as 
was possible, nevertheless the bad tempers of the Wellerby family, 
and the little restraint the members of it were in the habit of 
exercising over their ill-humour , permitted sufficient indications 
of it to escape as served to convince Lord Fitzwarren that the do- 
mestic circle of his bride elect was anything but a well-united or 
agreeable one. 

'*Hang me if I know which is most in fault," would he say to 
himself, after having witnessed the sharp looks, and heard the 
angry replies which the ladies were in the habit of exchanging, 
while Lord Wellerby evinced the most perfect impartiality towards 
each and all of his ** woman kind ," reproving each in turn with a 
surly, half-muttered '^ pshaw," or invective, more resembling 
the growl of an ill-tempered old mastiff than the words of a human 
being. The evening previous to the ceremony Lady Olivia, put^ 
ting on one of her most gracious smiles, asked Lord Fitzwarren to 
oblige her by not insisting on having ihat odious woman , Lady 
Mountserrat, present at the marriage. 

<* But I have promised her, and can't be off, Livy." 
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^' What consequence can it be to break a promise to such a 
creature? — and when it will oblige me, surely you ought not 
to refuse my request; " and the Lady OIi\ia pouted, and assumed 
all the airs of an ill-used beauty. 

*^I never broke a promise in my life, however rashly made, 
Livy," and Lord Fitzwarren sighed, as the thought presented 
itself to his mind that had he been less scrupulous with regard to 
engagements, he would not then be on the point of marriage with 
a woman for whom he entertained no sentiment of affection. 

^* You take things so gravely,'' said the Lady Olivia. ^'Keeping 
a serious engagement , and breaking through a trifling one , are 
two different things." 

*'Be assured, Livy, that those who attach no value to trivial 
engagements will be very apt to break through grave ones. I told 
the marchioness that she should be present at my marriage; it 
seemed to please her, and nothing shall induce me to break my 
word ; so say no more on the subject." 

**But only fancy what an appearance it will have among the 
persons of any rank or station here, that a woman whose gross 
vulgarity has rendered her the laughing-stock of all Rome and 
Naples should be one of the company at the wedding of persons of 
fashion like us ! Think , too , how annoying to have her name in 
the list to be sent to England, for thenewspapers, of those who 
attended my marriage ! ** 

** I see no necessity of a list being sent, but, at all events , at 
the wedding she shall be." 

Lady Olivia saw that Lord Fitzwarren was firm on this point, 
and his obstinacy, as she termed it, somewhat alarmed her for the 
future. * ' What if she should find him adhere with equal pertina- 
city to other decisions? But sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof! " thought Lady Olivia , ''and let me be but once married, 
we shall see if I can't have a will of my own as well as^e." She 
therefore made a merit of necessity, put on a smiling countenance, 
and harmony was restored . 

''I have been thinking, Justin," said the Marchioness of 
Mountserrat to her femme-de-chambre , *Uhat I ought to make a 
present to the bride to*morrow. It is customary, I know, and 
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though I dislike her, and her mother and sister exceedingly, I 
shouldn't like to give them the power of saying I didn't know 
how to behave on such occasions." 

** If I vas in your place, madame la marquise, I vould not gite 
nothing at all. It is only trowing avay de money to dose dat vould 
not tank you." 

**It is not to be thanked that I give , but merely to show these 
grand folk, as they think themselves, that I can aflford to be 
generous. I therefore wish to dazzle, to surprise them, Justin, 
and I wish you could tell me what gift would be ihe most likely to 
have this effect." 

'*Let me tink," muttered Mademoiselle Justine, putting her 
hand to her brow , and looking as gravely as if the most important 
subject occupied her mind. After reipaining some time musingj 
Mademoiselle Justine exclaimed ** I have it, I have it. Suppose, 
madame la marquise , you give de bride dose vite garters , vid de 
diamond clasps, de finest as de bijouHer said, dat ever vas 
made." 

**Ah! the ordering those same garters was a capital hit of 
mine , Justin. I shall never forget the man's face of astonishment 
when I commanded them. I thought to myself every one that is 
rich now-a-days has diamond ornaments of every kind but I 
never saw or heard of any lady , not even a Queen , having garters 
with diamond clasps, and so I determined to hate them. The 
jeweller exhibited them to half London before he sent them home, 
accounts were given of them in the newspapers, and people natu- 
rally enough imagined what an immense fortune I must have to af- 
ford such extravagance. Then I used to make people stare by pur- 
posely dropping one of them when walking on the pier at Brighton, 
always taking care to have a footman to pick it up. Yeis , Justin, 
the diamond dog-collar and garters did more to establish a belief 
in my great riches than all my other ornaments , costly as they are, 
ay, and even my expensive equipages into the bargain. I hardly 
like to part with the garters, but as I must give something to the 
bride, I had better give what I shall least miss, and what I am 
sure will rather vex than please her." 

The dress selected to be worn by the marphioness at the wed* 
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diog was of so splendid a Character as wholly to eclipse that of the 
bride , whose temper was by no means improved at seeing all eyes 
attracted towards the person whose presence on the occasion she 
had used all her efforts to prevent, as also at observing the fiied^ 
determination on the part of that lady to render herself as conspi- 
cuous as possible, *»Well, Sir," said the marchioness, ad- 
dressing the British minister, ^^herelamagain. You have heard 
I doubt not, of the shameful conduct of the marquis. He has 
proved himself a terrible scamp, for all he is a nobleman, and 
such treatment might have driven any other woman out of her sen- 
^ ses. But I have a strong head of my own , ay , and a proud heart 
too, so I don't care a fig for him , not I; and he can't prevent me 
from being a marchioness, after all." 

This speech was uttered in so loud a voice that it was heard by 
all present, and even the obtuse Lord and Lady Wellerby felt 
somewhat abashed by the vulgar exhibition of their new acquaints 
ance. Lord Fitzwarren had never appeared so depressed io spirits 
as on this occasion , and although he endeavoured to assume an 
air of cheerfulness, the effort was not crowned with success. Lord 
and Lady Wellerby were the only persons present whose gaiety was 
not assumed , for delighted to have got a daughter off their hands, 
and without having to part with any money, they were in high spi- 
rits. Lady Sophia, filled with envy at her sister's good fortune in 
having secured a rich husband, took little pains to cooceai her 
feelings, and Mr. Webworth , only just recovering from a bilious 
fever, the traces of which were still evident in his sallow counte- 
nance, looked as melancholy as a man could look who saw the most 
liberal of his frieads entering a state which would preclude him 
from henceforth enjoying the agreeable privileges to be met with at 
the house of a rich and generous bachelor. *^ Poor Fitz ," thought 
Webworth , ** this day ends his happiness, unless he shouljl have 
the good fortune to lose his wife soon, either by death or separa- 
tion. How lucky it was that he secured me something to make 
amends for the loss of the run of his table." 

The ceremony over, and the bride and bridegroom having re- 
ceived the congratulations of all present, Lady Mountserrat ad- 
vanced, and said, **Come, my dear Lord Fitzwarren, don't look 
Strathem II. 16 
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so sad. You are Dot the first maD \^ho has done that which he 
would rather have left undone, had he the choice. Remember, 
it will be all the same in a hundred ^ears hence. That 's what al- 
ways consoles me when any thing vexes me.'* 

This rude allusion to his feelings , and made in the presence 
of so many persons, greatly embarrassed Lord Fitzwarren, and 
deeply offended his bride, who, looking superciliously at the 
speaker, observed that ^'She must not suppose that every one was 
as unwilling to approach the hymeneal altar as the Marquis of 
Mountserrat had been." 

^'I 'm sure you were not unwilling," replied the marchioness, 
'* and so every body has said for the last fifteen years." 

The bride bit her lip , Lady Sophia smiled with satisfaction, 
and the party left the English minister's to adjourn to a dejeuner 
at their hotel, which Lord Wellerby, on parsimonious thoughts 
intent, had arranged should be given at the expense of his son-in- 
law. Lady Mountserrat's was the only nuptial gift presented to 
the bride, and when the Stui which contained it was placed in 
Lady Fitzwarren's hand she opened it with an eagerness that be- 
trayed her belief that she should behold something very splendid. 
She did not at the first glance recognise for what use the present 
was intended , which the donor observing , she remarked — 

** I thought you would at first be puzzled , for I venture to say 
you never before saw a pair of garters with diamond clasps. I am 
the first person who ever had any of similar costliness." 

Lady Fitzwarren , albeit unused to blush , felt her cheeks suf- 
fused, and closing the Stuiy which she laid carelessly on a con- 
sole , merely bowed her thanks , instead of, as the marchioness 
had anticipated , expressing surprise and admiration at the gift. 

'^ What a fool I was/' thought she, *Ho have thrown away such 
a valuable present on such an ungrateful and ungracious woman. 
I wish I had it back again , and I would see her far enough before 
she should have it. And how shocked she looked , forsooth , as 
if there could be any harm in garters ! But one never knows what 
to make of these fine ladies , they are so full of nonsense." 

The party now sat down to dejeHner, to which no one seemed 
disposed to render justice except Lord Wellerby and the Marchio- 
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ness ofMouDtserrat. EvenMr. Webiivorth failed to evince bis usual 
appetile, as he from time to time cast pitying glances at the bride- 
groom, whose fate appeared to eicite the deepest commisera,tion 
in his breast. 

'* Bless me ! bow melancholy you all look," exclaimed the mar- 
chioness. ** Why, this resembles a funeral much more than a 
bridal repast. Suppose we drink a glass of champagne to the 
health of the happy couple; for a glass of wine may revive their 
drooping spirits as well as ours.'' 

Lord Wellerby commended the proposal , the champagne was 
poured out, and Lady Mountserrat taking on herself to do the ho- 
nours ofihefStej stood up and addressed the party. "As the per- 
son of the highest rank here, I believe it is my place to propose the 
toast. Here 's to the health of the Earl and Countess of Fitzwarren, 
and may they have many happy returns of this day, and we retain 
health to witness them.'' 

♦*Why, that's an Irish bull," lisped Mr. Web worth. "You 
don't mean to wish that they may be many times married ? " This 
observation set Lord Fitzwarren laughing , and the laugh was in- 
fectious. 

" An Irish bull ! " repeated the marchioness , growing red with 
anger — "and where 's the harm in an Irish bull, I should like to 
know? If I choose to enliven a party that seemed as gloomy as if 
they were all going to be hanged , I don't see why you should 
meddle with it ; and you 'd show your manners better by behaving 
with proper respect to a person of my rank and station." 

Lord Fltzwarren'fearing that Mr. Webworth might still further 
irritate the lady, changed the subject by saying be believed the 
travelling carriage was at the door ; the bride arose , and a general 
move took place. Had Lady Fitzwarren been going out merely for 
a morning drive, she could not have evinced a more perfect in- 
difference when taking leave of her parents and sister. " Good- 
bye, good-bye," said she , as she offered her cheek to be kissed by 
them; "we shall soon meet in England I suppose," and off she 
tripped, nodding to the marchioness and Mr. Webworth. Lady 
Wellerby held her handkerchief to her eyes for a moment or two, 
but when she withdrew it no trace of its aid having been required 
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was visible ; and if a tear did dim the eye of Lady Sophia , it arose 
from ea\y at her sister's good fortune , instead of regret at their 
separation. A small parcel had, unseen by all present, been 
slipped into her hand by Lord Fitzwarren at parting. She carefully 
consigned it with her handkerchief into her reticule, determined 
not to inspect its contents until in the privacy of her own chamber. 

**Well,ithey 're off," said the marchioness, **and as we all seem 
to be rather a cup too low , I propose our sitting down to table 
again, and finishing our breakfast." 

"A very good and sensible move," observed Lord Wellerby, 
always having a view to economy, **and I don't see why we should 
not make a regular dinner of it. Lady Mountserrat, may I have the 
honour of a glass of wine with you ? " 

** With all my heart, my Lord." 

^* I see there is some fresh champagne in ice , so let us try it " 
and here Lord Wellerby made a signal to his own servant, who was 
in attendance, and whispered him to be sure to have all the un- 
opened wine removed to his apartment. ^'I have counted the 
bottles ," said he , *' so have them secured at once." 

"Are you a whist-player, Mr.Webworth?" asked Lady Weller- 
by, her thoughts already occupied by the desire of making up a 
rubber, to win some more of the marchioness's money. 

** Yeth, I do play occathionally, buth I am noth a good player." 

**Then , if you have no other engagement, perhaps you would 
come and make up a rubber with us this evening?" 

♦* I have no objection." 

*^ Would it be more agreeable to you, my dear marchioness, 
that our whist parly should take place in your ladyship's apartment, 
instead of in ours?" demanded Lord Wellerby, recollecting that if 
the party assembled in hers the coffee, tea, lights, <&c., would be 
paid for by the lady. 

** In mine , if you please ," replied Lady Mountserrat ; " for my 
room is much more comfortable than yours , and the refreshments 
are much better served. I never spare expence. I always tell my 
currier to order everything 'of the best ; and I am sure it 's the only 
plan to be comfortable. Let me have the best of eating and driuk- 
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iog, say I; for one can't carry one's money into the next world, 
and therefore it 's best to enjoy it in this while we can." 

This doctrine so exactly coincided with the sentiments of Mr. 
W^bworth that he glanced towards the speaker with a respectful 
deference, never conceived by him for any but the givers of good 
dinners. 

'^I quithe agwee with your ladyship," observed he, ^^and think 
that if all the wold was of your opinion life would be much mo 
agweable." 

''More fools those that are not," replied the lady. ** Money cao 
always furnish capital breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, teas, and 
suppers. These five meals break up a long day better than any 
other mode that I ever could discover, and no one can prevent the 
enjoyment of them to those who can pay. Now, every other pleasure 
IS in some degree, more or less, dependent on others. Society, for 
example, one canH enjoy, unless one meets with people — ay, and 
pleasant people, too — who are disposed to keep one company; but 
one's meals — ah! they are solid pleasure no one can spoil." 

The expression of these sentiments achieved the conquest of 
Mr.Webworlh,and the respectful deference of his manner towards 
the marchioness soon obliterated from her mind the anger oc- 
casioned by his former remark on Irish bulls. The conversation 
turned upon the culinary art, and in this he displayed so much skill 
and research, named so many excellent dishes and tempting 
breakfast cakes , that the lady assured him that if, when be had do 
other engagement, he would come and partake her dinner, she 
would gratefully hand over to him the task of ordering thatrepast, 
being now convinced that she would fare infinitely better by so 
doing. 

Glad was the Lady Sophia when the breaking up of the break- 
fast party, prolonged to a late hour, enabled her to seek her 
chamber. Her first thought on entering it was, ''Oh! what ^ 
comfort to have this room to myself. To have no more an ill-natured, 
disagreeable sister continually reminding me of her good fortune, 
and my own hateful dependance on selfish parents." 

How many kind and gentle hearts may be tempted to doubt 
that such unnatural feelings could exist in a sister's breast! How 
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many, under similar circumstances, have wept long and bitterly 
when, re-entering the chamber once inhabited by a beloved sister 
— the companion of childhood, the dear friend of girlhood — they 
beheld the vacant chair she was wont to fill , the bed where she re- 
posed, but in which she will slumber no more ! How many fond 
and tender memories of the loved absent one rise up to cause fresh 
tears to flow — the confidential communion so long exchanged — 
the vows of unchanging affection , uttered through sobs the pre- 
vious night, at the thought that it was the last they should share 
the same chamber — and the tearfal words pronounced that morn- 
ing! And now all was over! That loved companion was, alas! 
journeying away to a new home, with him who was henceforth to 
be the arbiter of her destiny, and never more could they who had 
hitherto known no separation be to each other what they had from 
infancy been. Such, we know, are the feelings that fill most 
listers' hearts on the day when a bride leaves the paternal roof; 
but widely different were those of Lady Sophia. She locked her 
door, drew forth the little parcel, and, to her infinite joy, dis- 
covered that it contained three bank notes of one thousand francs 
each, and the following letter: — 

**De^r Sophy, — As I take it the old governor and my lady 
are not the most generous parents in the world , it has occurred to 
me that, instead of a wedding present usually presented by a new 
brother-in-law, the sum likely to be expended on such a gift 
would be more acceptable to you , I enclose you a hundred and 
twenty pounds. It will always give me pleasure to have you with 
Livy and me as much as possible, and I doubt not I shall be able 
to get you a husband one of these days among my friends. So keep 
up your spirits, and believe me, dear Sophy, your affectionate 
brother, **Fitz warren." 

Never before had Lady Sophia possessed even one quarter of 
the sum now her own, and great, consequently, was her satis- 
faction at the gift. 

**He is not such a brute after all," exclaimed she, as she 
finished the persual of the letter, and folded the notes up into 
their neat little case , and placed them in her dressing-box. "Ah ! 
had I but had the luck to have secured him , how happy I should 
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have been ; and it was only her superior address in flattering him, 
and concealing her bad temper, that won her the prize. Heighho ! 
it is tormenting to think that I might have caught him had I been 
wiser,'' and here the Lady Sophia contemplated her own face in 
the glass with no slight degree of self-complacency, ** for, as far 
as personal appearance goes, nobody can deny that I am qaite as 
good-looking, if not better, than Livy. Yes, Fitzwarren may 
prove a useful , as well as a^ generous friend , if I cultivate his 
good-will ; I will , therefore , write him a letter of thanks. Much 
as I dislike Livy , staying with them in London or at Melton would 
be infinitely preferable to being at home , so I must conciliate her 
in order to get asked. Well , it is some comfort to know that o~ne 
has got a hundred and twenty pounds to call one's own. How 
short a time should I be allowed to possess it ifmamma knew it; 
bat I will take care she shall not. It has been occurring to me 
that some good might be got by my paying some attention to the 
odious marchioness. She is as rich as Croesus , and who knows 
but she might , if I made myself agreeable , bestow some of her 
wealth on me, or, at least, give me some good presents. Papa 
and mamma toady her in order to get her to play at whist , that 
they may win her money, so I don't see why /should not endea- 
vour to derive some advantage from so vulgar and discreditable an 
acquaintance. I saw Mr. Webworth trying to ingratiate himself 
into her good graces to-day, but I can outwit him if I turn my 
mind to it." 

Such were the reflections of Lady Sophia Wellerby as she sat 
in her chamber , and her subsequent conduct will prove that, she 
acted up to them , for no sooner had her lady mother left the hotel 
with her husband , in order to take a drive to relieve a severe 
headach , the effect consequent on a too copious repast , and a 
couple of glasses of champagne , than Lady Sophia , having ex- 
cused herself from aocompanying them , proceeded to the apartr- 
ment of the marchioness , whom she found reposing in a bergdrcy 
fatigued by the excitement occasioned by the wine and her late 
luxurious repast. She stared with astonishment when she beheld 
her visitor, for hitherto the manner of Lady Sot>hia had been so 
cold and supercilious as not to have prepared her for this advance 
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towards intimacy. ''Bless me! my lady, is that you," said Lady 
Monntserrat; rising from her recurabedt posture. 

"Pray don't move," replied Lady sj^phla. **Thc truth is, 
I felt so lonely and so sad ," and she applied her handkerchief to 
her eyes, ''that I came to sit a liftle with you, knowing what a 
kind heart you have, and that from no one else here could J expect 
sympathy." 

"Indeed, then, you shall find it^ fori can well fancy how 
lonesome you must feel at being left all by yourself as a body may 
say , for fathers and mothers are not companions like a sister — 
not, to tell you the truth , that yours ever appeared to me to be a 
very kind or loving sister." 

"Alas! my sweet friend, for so you must permit me to call 
yon , you have but too well divined the fact. Lady Fitzwarren was 
not a kind sister, but such is the natural tenderness of my dispo- 
sition that, unrequited though it was, I lavished all its affection 
on the play-fellow of my childhood, the companion of my more 
mature year^." 

"More fool you, my dear lady ! Always make it a rule to love 
only those that love you, and you can't go wrong. That 's my plan, 
and I never stray from it." 

"Lady Fitzwarren quite governed me, for my infatuated fond- 
ness for her was so great that I invariably yielded to her wishes. 
From the first moment I had the pleasure of knowing you, dear 
Lady Mountserrat, I longed that we should become intimate 
friends, for I felt that we were suited to each other; but my sister, 
jealous of your attractions, would not permit me to seek you, as 
I now, freed from her influence , do ," and the Lady Sophia took 
the red, coarse hand of the marchioness, and pressed it affec- 
tionately. 

" See , now, what mistakes a person may make. Would you 
believe it?--^I thought that you and your sister disliked each other 
very much , and that you both bore no good-will to me. But, said 
I to myself, what do I care whether they like me or not ; so I went 
on never minding. But now you tell me that you really wish we 
should be good friends, I 'm sure I have no objection. And so 
your sister was jealous of me? How droll ! for , as I am a married 
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woman, I cooldaH be in her way/' observed the marchioness, 
evidently pleased by the flattery of Lady Sophia. 

**Not intentionally, I am aware, my sweet friend; but she 
feared that Lord Fitzwarren might compare your superior charms 
with her very inferior ones, and so perhaps slight her." 

*' Poor thing, I am sorry I made her uneasy/' 

'*And will you let me love you a great deal, and promise to 
love me a little in return ? " asked Lady Sophia , putting on one of 
her most winning smiles. 

^^ Indeed I will, so here 's my hand on the bargain," replied 
the marchioness, already fascinated by the flattery and the 
flatterer. 

' * And now that we are sworn friends , I must be perfectly con- 
fidential with you, my dear marchioness. My visits to you, when 
paid alone, must be stolen and secret ones; mamma never allows 
me to visit any one except with her , and would be very angry were 
she to discover that I broke through the rule. Therefore , when 
we meet in her presence , we must affect not to have previously 
seen each other that day. You will observe this my sweet friend, 
will you not?" 

'' That I will , and it will be good fun to take in the old lady, 
won't it?" 

*^ Capital! You are so clever, and so amusing^ that even 
already I feel in better spirits." 

^* Yes , I 'm no fool, be assured. How should I ever have got 
all Mr. Maclaurin's great fortune, or have become a marchioness, 
if I was?" 

*'You might have become anything you wished, my sweet 
friend. With charms like yours, and such cleverness, who could 
resist you?" 

^'And yet you see that scamp, the marquis, after all only 
married me for my money. Heighho ! the thought of that man 
always vexes me." 

^^ He is unworthy of your Wiisting a thought on him. What a 
beautiful brooch that is you wear, I never saw anything half so 
pretty," and the Lady Sophia looked at thq ornament which 
fastened the robe of the marchioness with covetous eyes. 
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'' I am glad you like it/' replied the latter, instantly unfasten- 
ing it, *'for it is yours," and she attached it to the collerette of 
Lady Sophia. 

'* Really I must henceforth avoid admiring anything you wear," 
observed Lady Sophia, affecting to be embarrassed, though se- 
cretly delighted with the gift, ''but you possess such a perfect 
taste, my sweet friend/ that one cannot help expressing the admi- 
ration your beautiful ornaments and dress inspires." 

''Now, I remember it," said the marchioness, "it is said that 
presents with a point are unlucky, unless some coin or other is 
given in exchange. Give me, therefore, a paul to prevent bad 
luck?" 

"I have not one about me," replied Lady Sophia , " but I will 
give it you when next we meet." 

" Now, mind you don't forget it ; for I have known such things 
to happen about presents with a point, or a sharp edge. Why, 
there was a pretty girl in our village in Ireland , and she bought a 
penknife at the fair to give to her sweetheart, to whom she was 
going to be married, and in two days afterwards he broke his 
engagement with her. The penknife had cut love. To be sure, 
people did say that he found out that she had been receiving pre- 
sents from another young man , whom he had warned her against 
keeping company with , and that that was the cause. But it 's my 
opinion that the penknife was the real cause." 

Lady Sophia was disposed to smile at the naivetS with which 
the parvenue I'evealed the class of society with which her youthful 
days had been passed, but she checked the inclination, and tacitly 
assented to the superstitious feelings of her new friend, whom she 
left not until the carriage of her mother driving up to the door 
warned her to retreat. "Adieu, my sweet friend," said she, 
embracing the marchioness with affected warmth, "we shall meet 
again in the evening. How I Wish you were at liberty to converse 
with me, instead of playing at cards." 

"So do I, too, my dear; for I dislike playing, and hate losing 
my money. Not that I value money , but that I don't like the bad 
lack of the thing. "« 
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CHAPTER XX. 

*'*' Oh ! would the young and rich , whose palh of life 
Is slrewn wilh flow'rs that hide the thorns beneath, 

Reflect that pleasure too indulged is rire 
With evil, and soon Tades the scenXed wreath 

That lends to luxury a transient grace , 

' Like that which revellers were wont to twine 

In ancient days around each rosy Tace, 
And brimnning bowl fiU'd high with rosy wine; 

But not less deleterious were the bowls, 

Though round them flow'rs exhal'd their perrum'd souls." 

** AnD so Strathern is quite done up — completely ruined, I 
hear," said the Marquis of Mountserrat to Lord Francis Musgrove 
and a few more of the set, as they sat in the bay, or as it might 
more aptly be called the beau window at — 's club. 

** Quite, as I understand," answered Lord Francis, with a 
rueful elongation of visage. 

*'But how the deuce did he so soon get rid of his money t I 
always heard that he had a very large fortune, and he was not, I 
believe , addicted to play ," demanded one of the party. 

^^You knew him abroad, Mountserrat, did you not?" asked 
another of the clique. *■ ^ How did he get on there ? " 

^^ I saw as little of him as I could help , for I never liked him. 
He was always a formal prig," was the answer of the marquis. 

** But did he commit any follies in Italy to account for this un- 
expected ruin?" asked another. 

** Yes, he squandered lots of money on statues." 

''I heard from many of his college friends that he was a very 
generous fellow and possessed a thousand good qualities," observed 
a good-looking young man , with fair and curly hair. 

'* As every fellow who has thousands of pounds at his disposal 
is said to have," said Lord Mountserrat, looking superciliously. 
**The good qualities of the rich," continued he, **are never over- 
looked in London, I assure you, Campbell, and as you are a very 
young man,** and the speaker laid a strong emphasis on the three 
words, **you would do well to remember this fact, as it may 
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render you less credulous ^ith regard to the asserted merits of 
those you hear lauded." 

The colour rose to the face of Mr. Campbell, for he felt the 
implied sarcasm , but he was not a m^o to let it pass unnoticed, 
so , turning to the marquis, he replied , *'I cannot quite assent to 
the justice of your assertion that the rich always find people ready 
to give them credit for good qualities, for I know some men/' and 
he looked steadily at Mountserrat , * ' whose wealth no one doubts, 
yet of whom no one speaks well." 

The marquis bit his lip , but affected not to notice the retort, 
while some of the group smiled , and exchanged glances with each 
other. 

*^You, I believe, Campbell, belong to the self-constituted 
regenerating patriots of the day,'' resumed Lord Mountserrat, 
'* one of the articles of whose creed is to defend the weak. You 
are one of the noble band united for the disinterested purpose of 
enlightening the world , and protecting the canaille. '* 

** And you, my lord marquis," retorted Mr. Campbell, "belong, 
I suspect, to that portion of the aristocracy — Heaven be praised 
it is but small ! -7- who think only of their own pleasures, and are 
ready to exclaim, as a kingly voluptuary of a neighbouring kingdom 
once did, ^Apres nous le deluge,* " 

"I do not, I confess, pretend to the sanctity of morals and 
patriotic aspirations of your set," was the rejoinder^ '^I do not 
wish that the lower orders should be taught to read and write , in 
order that, by keeping false accounts, they may be enabled to rob 
us with more facility and impunity. Instead of desiring, as you 
and your friends do, Mr. Campbell, to lighten the toil and increase 
the recreations of the canaille, my desire would be to leave them 
as their forefathers were , in their primitive state of ignorance, to 
wear out their lives in incessant labour, which would prevent their 
having time to meddle in political discussions, and give trouble 
to those bom to rule them." 

** Luckily, for the cause of humanity,'^ replied Mr. Campbell, 
bis face crimsoned with indignation, *'the opinions and senti- 
ments you have just uttered are now become so obsolete and un- 
popular that few would have the hardihood to pronounce them. 
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YoQ have used an expression, too, which, happily, does not exist 
in onr language, and for which we have no synonyme. That word, 
so insulting, is now no longer spoken even in the country where it 
originated, ^^and is not at all applicable to the English people — the 
finest, noblest race, under the sun." 

** Bravo! bravo , Campbell ! " cried out some few members of 
the club. '* Campbell for ever!" '* Campbell, the friend of the 
people ! as your electors styled you." 

^^ And the friend of the people I will remain while I breathe," 
said Campbell , *' and I glory in belonging to that band who would 
extend the blessing of education to their poorer brethren , and ^ 
ameliorate the hardships of their condition." 

**I give you joy of the task. The labours of Hercules, in clean- 
sing the Augean stable, will be light compared with yours, if you 
seek to purify the stolid and polluted minds of the rabble — I use 
that designation out of deference to your repugnance to the more 
expressive one , canaille,** 

*'I deny that the minds of the English people are either stolid 
or polluted. They require but instruction — and their taste for 
that is every day becoming more developed — to render them what 
nature designed them to be, a wise and thinking people , taking a 
lively interest in the welfare and honour of their country, and con- 
tributing largely their share to both." 

^'This discussion is, I believe, Mr. Campbell, as little amusing 
to others as to me." 

**• You provoked it , and ironically styled me a patriot. Would 
I could deem myself really worthy of the title. I know not how I 
incurred your ire, unless it was by my stating that I had heard 
much of the generosity of Mr. Strathern." 

*' I never saw any proofs to justify this praise," replied Mount- 
serrat , either forgetful of the frequent and liberal assistance for- 
merly extended to him by Strathem, and never repaid, or else bent 
on stating a falsehood. 

*'He nev«rthe]ess bestowed a large sum on that poor fellow 
OUiphant," observed Mr. Campbell, ^'wben those who had won 
thousands from that unhappy man are said to have refused 4iim a 
few paltry hundreds with which to try his fortune in a distant land." 
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*'I dare say this large gift vas all a story got up," remarked 
another. '* People are not Dow-a-days so apt to throw away thou- 
sands." 

'^Assisting an old friend ought not to be termed throwing away 
money/' said Mr. Campbell. 

"Depend on it," observed another, "he must have committed 
numberless acts of folly , besides building that absurd house. He 
was always a sly fellow, and kept his vices out of public view." 

"I understand that he gambled desperately in the funds/' said 
one of the party. 

"Very likely, for he was ever of a speculative turn," replied 
another. 

"Some one hinted that he had given a certain foreign due an 
enormous sum to prevent his bringing an action of damages 
against him, when some letters of his to the fs^r duchesse fell into 
her husband's hands," said Mr. Crawley. 

"Come, come, that must be a tale got up in London, and 
by some untravelled scandal-monger , for all who know anything 
of the Continent must know that actions of damages for sins like 
that you have mentioned are there unknown." , 

^^ "You don't mean to say that foreign women are better than our 
A/own?" demanded an elderly gentleman with spectacles who had 
hitherto taken no part in the conversation, being occupied in 
writing a letter. 

"Certainly not; I only mean that on the Continent, though 
ample causes exist for giving work to the gentlemen of the long 
robe, the frailties of wives are not exposed, to shame a husband 
and children , and to corrupt the readers of newspapers." 

"And so the injured husband, as the phrase goes , is obliged 
to pocket the affront, and gets no healing plaister for the wound 
in the shape of five or ten thousand pounds adjudged him by 
twelve honest men as a compensation for the loss of his wife?" 

"Certainly not. Such a proceeding on his part would be 
deemed highly dishonourable." 

"But, to return to\Strathem," said Mr. Crawley, "some 
one mentioned, last night, that his ruin was effected by the smash 
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of Messrs. Takein and Gheatall , in whose hands he placed a large 
capital , to lend out at sixty per cent." 

*^I can belieye anything/' observed an elderly man, who had 
been poring over the pages of a Sunday paper remarkable for the 
pungency of its attacks on the highest class. 

*^But this passes belief," said Mr. Campbell. 

^^Why so? — others have done the same," was the answer. 

**You must not believe every thing that Crawley says," re- 
marked one of the group. ''He acts on a principle wholly opposed 
to our English law ; for he believes every man guilty of whatever 
crime he may be accused until the law has pronounced his inno- 
cence." 

" The only plan to avoid being duped ," replied Crawley. 

*' You saw a great deal of Strathero since he came back ," said 
the Marquis of Mountserrat , addressing Lord Francis Musgrove. 

'* No , not a great deal." 

** Come , Franky, don't be sly ; — why deny it? — for I saw 
you some half dozen times going to his room at the Clarendon." 

**Yes," remarked another; "and I met a fellow yesterday, 
who told me that Strathern had accepted bills for you." 

"Some accommodation bills have certainly passed between 
us," replied Lord Francis Musgrove , unblushingly. ^ 

"Then you 11 be in a pretty scrape " observed the marquis. ^ 

"Egad, I fear so!" answered Lord Francis, "but it was 
devilish wrong of Strathern to take one in by pretending to be 
rich." 

"Should he get out of limbo we shall have him asking all his 
old acquaintance to lend him money," said Crawley. 

* * What a bore ! " remarked one of the party. 

"The only way to avoid it is to cut him. I always cut acquaint- 
ance^ when they get ruined," observed Crawley. 

"I thought you once experienced some inconvenience from 
acting on that principle," said the Marquis of Mountserrat. 

"Why, it is sometimes rather dangerous, I confess; for poor 
men are apt to be proud , and resent being cut, as in Uie case to 
which you have referred. I should certainly have had a duel on 
my hands, only that my poor and proud adversary could not, as 
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I had anticipated , find a friend to go oat mth hiiii , so I got off. 
But really, jesting apart, a code of laws should be drawn upby 
us, the elite of society, to regulate the course to h^ pursued in 
such circumstances." 

*'A capital notion/' said Lord Mountserrat, *^and I would 
have it to ran in the following form : — ' Abd be it enacted, that 
no nobleman or gentleman is to be expected to speak to, or answer 
the letters of any ruined acquaintance , or former friend , or to 
give him what is called satisfaction , should he demand it on the 
plea of being insulted. And be it further enacted, that any noble- 
man or gentleman infringing these regulations shall be excluded 
from this circle.' " 

* * Excellent , excellent ! " exclaimed several of the party. 

**No, no," vociferated Mr. Campbell, indignantly. **Such 
' a code would dishonour humanity, and I know I can count on 
several of my friends, now absent, who would reject it as dis- 
dainfully as I do." 

While this persiflage was amusing the members of — 's Stra- 
them was suffering under all the annoyances to which a proud and 
sensitive mind is susceptible , under his peculiar circumstances. 
The news ofhis arrest had spread, like lightning, round the town. 
The consequence was that payment for the few articles purchased 
since his arrival in London was peremptorily demanded, and he 
found himself considered and treated as one afflicted with the dis- 
ease the most dreaded and carefully avoided in London — po- 
verty. Of his ci-devant friend, Lord Francis Musgrove, and a 
host of other worthies of a similar kind , he saw no more , except 
at a distance in the streets , when they no sooner got a glimpse of 
him than they quickly retreated in another direction. The Marquis 
of Mountserrat showed more effrontery , for he coolly looked Stra- 
thern in the fac^, as if he had never previously beheld him, and 
passed on. For a moment Strathern's choler rose, and he was 
half tempted to follow him and demand satisfaction for this affront, 
but a little reflection taught him that such a worthless man was 
beneath his notice, and contempt took the place of anger in his 
breast. 

Another bill of exchange to a very large amount was drawn by 
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l>ordD6liiiiiigtov on him , of vrhvtk he was apprised by his luBkcirs, 
with a notice that to meet it would not only take all the money of 
fais lodged in their hands, bat leave him (beir debtor for some 
hundreds. That bis friend should require suph large sums sur- 
prised while it greatly embarrassed Strathern , and be was de^ 
iiberating on what steps he had best take to meet the pressing dif- 
ficulties of the moment , when a latter reached him from Hr. iPap^ 
worth statiDg that he had, at length , aofd after nuiny niteipected 
difficulties, succeeded in findtoga person who was ready to lend 
Jtbe sum* required to settle with Mr. JHinkwater, on the most rea- 
sonable terms, and that the money would be paid down as soon as 
the deed could be dra^v. " This , be assured " wrote Mr. IFap- 
worth , '* will be a much more ad?4ntageous arrangement for you 
thau selling' out of the funds when they are so very low as at pre- 
seut, so I earnestly advise you to adopt it." 

Strathern wrote his assent to his solicitor , and settled with bis 
bankers to pay the bill drawn on him by Lord Del mington; not, 
however, without one of the partners of the firm having taken, tie 
liberty of hinting to him that the giving earte blanche. to ^aur on 
faim to any friend ^ nay, even to one's nearest and dearest rela- 
tion — was an imprudence that few, if any, ever committed 
-without having cause to repent it. The very next post brought a 
letter from Lord pdmington, stating that he bad that day dis- 
covered that his courier bad fmrged his name to two bills of ex- 
change to a large amount, and decamped with the money, leaving 
the whole of his household bills at Naples unpaid, and himself 
coosequentiy in great embarrassment. *''I must therefore, i^y 
dear friend,^' wrote LordiDelmingtim, ''ask you to lodge eope 
thottsasd pounds, and send me a letter of credit to Ihatowount, 
!witb«s little delay as possible, for the robbery of this aeovardcel 
•has left me without a sous." 

JNever could a demand have arrived more tnoipportuueiy. What 
was (D be done? To appiy to; his bankers he knew woold.be, if net 
useless, at least humiliating, after the Psiieclion made only the 
prevtotts day by one of theni'On the subject of insiibciialitytothls 
same friend. This renewed demand would confirm their belief in 
bis imprudence , and. were he to reveal the cause they would bboie 

Strathern. 11. 17 
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bim still more for trasting to so careless a person as this transac*- 
tioD proved Lord Delmington to be. While he was occupied in 
painful reflections of how he was to meet his friend's wants with as 
little delay as possible , a waiter entered with the morning papers, 
one of which Stratbern mechanically took up and ran his eyes over, 
when they became arrested by the following paragraph^ headed in 
large letters, ^' Death of the Marquis of Roehampton." — *'It is 
our painful task to announce the sudden demise of this eicellent 
and lamented nobleman , which took place at his Lordship's seat, 
Roehampton Castle, on the 29th inst. , after an illness of only a 
few hoars. The marquis is succeeded in his titles by his only son, 
the Earl of DelmingtOD, now on the Continent, where he has been 
staying for some months for the recovery of his health." 

**$o here is an end to the embarrassments of my friend," 
thought Stratbern. ' ' Poor feUow ! he will feel this event severely, 
for stern and unkind as his father was, I know he yearned to be 
reconciled to him. Now my bankers will, I dare say, make no 
objection to accommodate the rich Marquis of Roehampton, what^ 
ever they might have done to the poor Lord Delmington. I only 
hope that my friend will live long to enjoy the vast fortune he in- 
herits, and that he will have a son." 

Stratbern was not disappointed in his eipectations. The ban- 
kers readily gave a letter of credit for double the amount Lord 
Delmington had written to his friend for — Stratbern , thinking it 
advisable to send that sum — nay , they even complimented him 
on the warmth and steadiness of his friehdship to the absent mar- 
quis , proving that the poor earl of the previous day was viewed in 
a very different light by them to the rich marquis of the present. 
Stratbern himself seemed to have risen in their estimation by his 
friend's accession to wealth and dignity, and by the certainty which 
this accession afforded of the speedy repayment of the large sums 
he had so generously advanced to him. ' ' World ! world ! " thought 
he, as, pacing back to his hotel, he pondered on the events of 
the last few days, ' ' how severe, yet how profitable are thy lessons 
to those willing to take advantage of them ! How little can the rich 
judge of thee when all thy denizens to them wear ever a smiling 
countenance, and address them only with courtesy and respect. 
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But let me not censure the world at large, because some of its 
members have been found unworthy. Should I not rather blame 
myself for having so ill chosen my Ariends? But thus it ever is with 
those who , guilty of a culpable negligence iu the choice of their 
associates, are disposed to fall into misanthropy, because they 
find themselves disappointed where, had they been more cautious, 
they would never have founded any hopes of a real friendship. 
Friendship ! " thought Strathem, as he continued his meditations, 
*' how grave is the import of the word, yet how lightly is it treated. 
It is a plant that strikes root only in a fine soil, and requires the 
rough winds of adversity to test its vigour. The effeminate luxury 
of our times is destructive to its existence , and it withers and dies 
in crowded cities , as does some hardy shrub , transplanted from 
its native earth, where the fresh breeze waved its leaves, to the 
artificial heat of a conservatory." 

On entering his hotel, Strathern found an old gentleman, with 
a very prepossessing countenance , speaking to the porter. 

''Here is Hr. Strathern," said the servant; but the old gen- 
tleman, who was deaf, did not bear him. 

''My name is Strathern. Hay I inquire your business with 
me?" 

'' Hine , Sir , is Vincent — a name probably unknown to you ; 
but if you will favour me with a private interview of a few minutes, 
I will explain the motive for this intrusion." 

Strathem courteously invited him to his room, and leading the 
way there, they were soon both seated, when Mr. Vincent thus 
addressed him — 

'* I am come , Sir , to return you my warmest thanks for an act 
of kindness and generosity on your part towards a person very dear 
to me, and in whose welfare I take the most lively interest." 

'' I am not aware , Sir , how I have merited these acknowledg- 
ments," replied Strathern. 

«* When I inform you , Mr. Strathern , that you see before you 
the uncle of Frederick OUiphant, whom you so generously assisted 
when ruined by his own folly and association with persons against 
whom I frequently but unavailingly warned him, you. will no 
longer be at a loss to comprehend my debt of gratitude to you. 

17* 
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You ' mast hwn tbougbt'ime faard^^hearted and funiivtunil towwOs 
ny antotuDaile ai«t^hiBW-, the tnily soDiof o dear d«pttrt«d< lister, 
and confided on hdrdeath-bed to my care. Beiieve^e, I was«ot 
so, but I found it absolutely necessary to appear tin tbat'unamiaible 
light as tbe sole m^ns of correcting my poor Frederick, and of 
eiposing tbe selfishness add wortblessiiess of those snpposed 
friends , from vhom not all my counsdand entreaties could wean 
him . I bad imet paid his debts , amountiBg • to> no saM sums ; 
and the last time with atbreait — provoked by ibis defence' of those 
▼ery persons who had lured bim into habits of ruinous ectraTagaooe 
and dissipaftion , and wbo bad shamelessly profited by bis fuel- 
perieneeand folly — to cast him off for ever if he>a^n fell into tin 
courses, 'from the inevitable results of which I bad tben, for the 
second time , nescued . him. £ven this threat did notpfrevent his 
again becoming the prey of his designing associates. .My haying 
twice paid such large sums for him led them to belieTe that I 
would stvlt continue ready to extricate faimy and pay tbem the sums 
they badwon from him at play. Hieir conduct, equally heartless 
and shameless, effected thaftwbkh all my advice, «»ti«Bties, -and 
menaces bad failed to produce, namely, a late, but full coKvittion 
of their utter worthlessness, and his own obstinate folly. A^amed 
'to throw bimself onoe more on my kindness , and writhing under 
tbe sense of his sins and their insuks , to what fatal step might .my 
poor misguided nephew not bare been hurried into had yen , Sir, 
not reached out a hand to save bim?" and here the old gentle- 
man^s 1^ quivered with emotion, and he applied his faMitidfcer- 
chief to bis eyes. ' 

*1 1'was only teo biq)<py to be of use to an old friend , of Whose 
'goodness of heart i Always entertained the bighest opinioD; and I 
must add, Untthe terms of gnititade and affection in which he 
named bis obiigaAions to you, Mr. Vincent, as well as bis deep 
regret for having slighted your counsel, of tbe wisdom of which 
be had ukifaappily but too late become sensibte, iimared'him my 
>good^iU«nd fegard." 

''Did he speak of me with gratitiiide and affection ?"said!tire' 
<o]dman. "Ah limy poor boy! Helittleknewhowmybeartwas 
.pamedii^ieafCting>witb«6temMn8sspcontriii?4omyniiiire, for 
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what I Miefed'tolietheoDly •niMiBftofopeDiiig'hig eye&to dl^ real 
oiaraeters oOliiose whp lladi led bim to tmPAK Ai»4 1*^ toe^ Mr* 
SCMthtorB, misiudged bioi't for iffaeo- 1 dJsc«iwred>j thfongb' the 
iDedliiin>«f a person I employed to J«d>oalr,how'bfe<wM gpiag on^ 
th«t»b&wasag»iii<plaaged;rad«bt, aod h«M9sed by. bi^'Tile asso- 
ciiCestforlfbe payment ofhisgaoiblfing debt» to4bein , I imagiBed' 
tiMiihis avoidance oriBo proceeded fromberdness-of beart^ ratber- 
tban from sbame and coBtpition>{ aod, inateadiofseebiDgtbe^poor' 
pvodigial,' aod opening myarms to tha'peoitent, 1 waited until he' , 
wwM jmpfope tbe- psidon I< was ready to gr»&t« Btt& I^ wained ia- 
yaift. A letter fronif on board the ship* in whiob be embferbedfor 
Yan Dienieofs Land , and wbicb wa» not tO' reacb me until tbe* 
veesel bads sailed ^ first apprised me of the state^of hi9 feelii^^, bis 
determination to beeome an exile from his natfrv«> landv and^youF' 
bouniy, which hod enabled bim to pal bis. intentions iqto effect' 
with oomforl and' respectability. Tbe letter wa»a hean^endkig 
oaOy and! yo« may judge, Mr. Strathernt of my.em«tions*OB»fitid- 
iog th«t the ooJy relative I ha?e --*• tbe beiagt^ who, with. aH^ bis 
errors^, my heart stillr clung to '— had lefti England for so remote a* 
part'oltbe^globie;, while I, a> poor old solitary man', witb-no one- 
on eanb to love but bim , wa» loafing to pardon aod take bfm to 
my Arms afainv When I badipemsed this sad-letter i searohid tbo' 
newspaper to find what doy the Fair Rosamond — foreoiwaothe* 
sbip*n«med — had actnalty sailed, and jndge- ol my delight when 
i-saw- tbati she bad! put in at Portsmouth , and wa»tbeiirdeiHyed> 
by contrary windSk O^ M#. Stratbern ! never before^ thatinoment 
was^ 1 sensible^ of the advantage of raiWoadSw Ifo hurry off' and 
depart by the nnl tnio was my first thoughts Lockiiy , I caught 
il two mmntes before it started , and hamwg reaobed Fortemoutb ' 
I ran more rapidly than I thought my old legs could evep again 
OMve to tbeFoiut, and found, to my bnspeabablejoy, tbatlb» 
Fair Rosamond was still wind-boand ini the harbiouii. i lastintly' 
entereift a, boat , was rowed to tbe ship , a«d soon found myself in 
tbei arms of my poor boy, who, oveijoyed t»seemei, wept like* 
oWld ei» my breasts l^iu woadd he persuade mei tbat'be waS' 
unworthy to be restoved to>my flivowr — that he oaghttogoto tha- 
place of hia destlnaiaau^ and tbareipiove , by bis almidiiwaB and 
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iodastiy , bis regret for the past , and his desire to atone for it. I 
had much difficulty iD persaadiog him to return vith me , and it 
was only by declaring my fixed determination to proceed with him 
— a step which at my ad?anced age, and with my. infirmities, 
wonld have been most nnadvisable — that I won his assent to come 
on shore with me. He has opened his whole heart to his old nnde, 
and I have ponred the balm of pity and affection into it. Nev«r 
did I love him so tenderly as now, and never did I feel so confident 
of his thorough and enduring reformation. It was only a few days 
ago that we came back to London, and ever since he has been con- 
fined to his room by a sprained ankle , or he would have been here 
ere this, to repeat to you again his and my eternal gratitude for 
your generosity and continued friendship to him , when he was 
not only abandoned, but insulted by his worthless companions, 
and to repay you the sum you so nobly lent him when there was so 
little prospect of the poor fellow's beiog ever able to refund it. 
Here is the money, Sir, and, if it would.not be deemed too great 
a liberty , I would venture to add that should you ever require a 
loan of ten times its amount, you will ever find me proud and 
happy to advance it on the shortest notice. My nephew's first visit 
will be to you, and should you feel disposed to honour him by a 
call , I need not add what pleasure it will afford him and me to 
receive ^ne who has proved himself so true a friend." 

Mr. Vincent took his departure , leaving Strathern agreeably 
impressed in his favour, and pleased that his kindness towards his 
old friend Ollipbant had produced so salutary a result. 

'^Tes," thought he, ^* all men are not cold-hearted and selfish, 
like the clique with whom I had the misfortune to fall in. The 
worthy man whom I have just seen, as well as his nephew, are 
proofs of this; and an acquaintance with a fewsuchmen obliterates 
from the mind the proneness to misanthropy so apt to be engendered 
by a contact with the unworthy." 

The lessons of adversity, if received in a proper spirit, are ad- 
mirably calculated, not only to open a man's eyes to the hoUowness 
and deceitAilness of what are called worldly friendships, but also 
to his own errors. Strathem's trials , though far from being of so 
serions a nature as those which imprudence have entailed on many* 
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an iodividaal of his class, were, nevertheless, safficiently mor- 
tifying to occasion him serious reflections. He saw how rash and 
foolish he had been in reposing snch anlimited confidence in an 
architect of whom he had no knowledge save the recommendation 
ofan extravagant man of fashion, as thoughtless as himself, and 
the penalty induced by this unwise measure made a deeper Im- 
pression on his mind than all the recriminatory admonitions of 
Mr. Papworth had effected. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

*^ There *8 nought on earth more vile and base 
Than those who sprung from noble race, 
When they, for filthy lucre's sake, 
Acquaintance with the low will make 
And bold communion with a mind 
By education ne'er refined , 
For vulgar great more vulgar far 
Than lowly vulgar surely are." 

*'Wbll, you must allow. Lord Wellerby, little disposed as you 
in general are to give me credit, that I have succeeded in securing 
Olivia a very brilliant marriage ,'* said La^ly Wellerby to her lord, 
as they sat togetlier tSte-ortSte, the evening of the marriage of their 
daughter , previous to going to Lady M ountserrat's to play whist. 

*' You are always so ready to give yourself credit that there is 
little need of my paying you compliments," replied her surly 
husband. ** Besides, I think it was the girl's own sharpness that 
secured the marriage. She had her wits about her and knew what 
she was doing." 

*^ But to whom does she owe her sharpness, I should like to 
know, Lord Wellerby ? Is it not to my counsel, to my indefatigable 
zeal in pointing out to her the path she was to pursue?" 

'* You only did your duty, and certainly you took many years 
to catch a husband for Livy. A clever mother would have secured 
one long ago." 

'^ Yes , if she had a reasonable husband to assist her schemes, 
tod help her to play the fish caught on her bait, and to land them." 
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*'Tlie leas men mMU io-aucb irork. lliel>otterw Fosniy part,: 
Icomkioeverleodaiaindto k, for the reeeUectton ol howl wes 
hooked iQ my^eif wonMalwajraprevealffie frt)m'h«l|ADg«Dy.etliei: 
poor deyil iai^ suoh a scfape.** 

'*Hookedm,BiyLoj:d.l'' 

* * Yes > hooked in , mgp Lady/' 

''Mypositien and UwmaiDeroas exceiienleffiirfl of wanriace ( 
had received precluded the necessity of my coodeaceoAias to nae 
any arts to secure a husband." 

** Why did you use them, then? — for use them you ppsitiyely 
did." 

''Really, Lord Wellerby, you shock and humiliate me, by such 
unfounded assertions." * 

''Then you should not proyoke them. I 'It tetl you what , Lady 
Wellerby , I 've remarked that whenever you begin to praise your 
own address and cleverness, it is but a preface to some demand on 
my purse , and when I 've been so stupid and thevghtless as to 
assent to your self-commendations you at once pounce on me with 
a request for money. You cannot therefore be surprised that I am 
•ohary in' my upraises, koowing the unfair adva»ftage thai would be 
take»eftbem." 

"Wells n<yLord, as you have dnitf^Mtf the subject of money ^ 
without any deiioaey to ray feelings, I may as well state without any* 
furtbercivciimlociition that i am in great want of some, aad that i 
eoneider myself fully entitled to demand it aflerthe enormous 
savings I have afflicted for you , ia making LordI Fitiwarre»beliova ' 
th«t>it waa the husband , and not the fhther, whoalways faraislied. 
the trmus^au-at^c^bsHle. Had I not done so how heavy a sum 
would you have had to expend? And did I not manage^ alsa, t» 
make him fMiy for the d^'&Hner, as well a» all other etpenaes in- 
cuived for the marriage? a thlag iiever previously done hftk bNde«« 
groom." 

" And' so you think, the money savedi oni tMs oeeasiooi ought to 
find: its way^iato your purse. What would be the> advaoiaga •! 
saving on one side , if the savings were to go to the othea, I^sheakii 
like to know?'' 

"Ybu have saoh an extraordinaay>w»yi oCseeif^thiDg^yLoni 
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W41i8i^ ! Can't. yoQcompvehcnd that iC I effe«ti an ef ottonQf' «f a 
large mnllMve a r^lM; to etpeeta per eealage oq U?" 

^^It ttftatbea yetf small per ceotage , theoi, IcaoitaUiyoai" 

*'I do not eipect aiarge one; one hundred poomls would*-**" 

*' Ome imndred devils! Where do yotu. thu^ I aiOA ta- find 
hnudreds to throw away on you ? ** 

** You must have found them for the trousseau w4 d4je4iw9f for 
oar. daughter's. marriage , had not my address saved you." 

**WeU, then, how much will satisfy you? As for a hundred 
pounds, it is wholly out at the (}uestioo«" 

^^'Less than that sum would he inadequate to my wants." 

'^Whal your wants can be hang me if I can guess. Young 
women want money to buy Onery and dress themselves out, but for 
old ones, whom no finery can make lotokwell , I can't fancy what 
they can want money for." 

*' You will be so good as to remember, my Lord, thai I am 
your junior by some years." 

' * And what difference does that make ? I acknowledge myself 
to be an old man^ and though you may be a couple of years younger 
— I know you are not more — that does not eiempt you from 
being an old woman. You have not worn well, either, Lady Wcller- 
by, if the truth must be told, for you look at least seven years older 
than you are.'* 

** And you , my Lord , ten. But what has my age to do id the 
pMsent question T I want a hundred pounds — a sura too paltry to 
make such diflleulties about." 

•' If I win at carcte to-night , I 'H let you have it to-morrow." 

** You are sure to win ; for you know that your vulgar adversary 
has not the slightest knowledge of the game. So you may as well 
§mmB ft clMque for Iba money now. There- is your iwriting-hox, 
and your cheque-book iS' in it," andherLadysbip.flimbly'aMeef 
hro4i9hi. theiwritingkbos, and. plaeed it hefbre hia^ 

He wrote the cheque, grumbling all the time hedid-:aai{::aod 
hannag handed it to lii& wife, said, **HaN«n yoa yek arranged 
lar aiakiii9A.nav agraemenl wttk tba maatac of thia.hotal:iQih<Hv 
Mpast»?" 

'*Ito^ I JiaaeaAt^bad ti«i«." 
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^' Let it be done, then, as soon as possible. The redactioa 
in our family will make a considerable differeDce in our bills. As 
Sophy has a double-bedded room, yonr maid can occupy the 
second bed , and that will save paying for her room." 

<« Sophy won't approve this arrangement; and, as my maid's 
jroom is nothing more than a closet, I don't think any saving will 
be effected by it." 

''Ascertain this point, and if you find a few francs, or even 
pauls, a week can be saved , remember I don't care a pin whether 
Sophy likes it or not. I wish we could get her off our hands. 
Daughters, at best, are a great plague to have ; for one is obliged 
to be civil to every puppy or fool who would he a good parti^ in 
hopes of catching him ; but when girls are plain , as is the case 
with ours , they are a heavy weight on one's hands. Sophy, too, 
is rather plainer than Livy." 

* 'I don't agree with you, for she has something very piquant 
in her face." 

*'You say that because she is as like you as possible, Lady 
Wellerby. The only piquant thing in her face that I can see is a 
nose so sharp that it looks as if it could cut like a knife." 

'* Better than have one like a tomato ," replied the lady , glan- 
cing spitefully at the red nose of her husband, which grew redder at 
this remark. 

*^I think, with a little good management, we might arrange 
to be invited to dinner every day with Lady Mountserrat, instead 
of having to pay for our dinners at home," said Lord Wellerby, 
after a few minutes' reflection. 

"But only think what a bore it will be." 

**Do you call it a bore to get a much better dinner and wine 
than we can afford to have at our own expense?" 

" If she were less vulgar it might be bearable, but really she is 
insupportable." 

** Not a bit more so than many of your friends. And even if she 
were , good dinners and wine , free of all cost, are worth making 
some sacrifices for. Try and manage this. Throw out some hints 
about our being so much less well served than she is, and f on cao 
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add somefthmg about our feeling so iriite without Livy , tbat we 
hate sitting down to dinner at home. " 

' ' As you wish it, I will, my Lord, bat indeed I should infinitely 
prefer poorer fare at home." 

*' Come lei us be off, it is ten o'clock by my watch. Ring fot 
Sophy to go with us." 

The Wellerbys found Lady Mountserrat and her dame de com- 
pagfde still seated at dessert, with a profusion of rare fruit and 
wines on the table. 

''Bless me, is it so late?" said the marchioness striking her 
repeater. '* I dined later than usual, for my appetite was spoilt by 
the wedding breakfast, and yet to pass away the time without 
dining was more than I could do. What would become of one 
if the long hours were not broken by ones meals? D^'e^ner* and 
early dinners always set me wrong for the day , and the only way I 
can recover myself is to sit down to a late dinner, when all is over, 
just as if I had eaten nothing before. Will you have some fruit 
and a glass of wine, my Lord and Ladies? it will do you good, 
depend on it , for you all look as jaded as if you had been up all 
last night." 

Lady Wellerby and her daughter declined the offer, but her 
lord, reflecting that the more wine his hostess drank the less able 
would she be to attend to her whist, he accepted the proffered fruit, 
and affected to drink the wine, taking care, unperceired by the 
marchioness , to dilute it plentifully with water.' 

**I am glad I have some one to keep me in countenance," ob- 
served the lady, '* for I really feel that I require an extra glass of 
wine to-day. Weddings are melancholy things — at least I find 
them so; but this is only natural in my case, for they must always 
remind me of my own. Heigh ho! when I think that I have been 
but so short a timfe married , and that , instead of having a loving 
husband to share my joys and cares, *to have and to hold for 
better for worse,' as the parson said , and to have the prospect of 
a son and heir, who would be a marquis after his father was no 
more, I stand alone in the world, just as if I had dropped down 
from the clouds , with no on^ to care whether I am sick or sorry, I 
dmoalwishllHMi never become a great lady, and had remained 
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pooff juad CMiteniedaiDeDipiiiif (nmt eqoate>, witb v^hmnl might 
have been happy." 

*' You Diast a»t. giv«< way <lo . sucb giooDiy refi«ctteD»v . i»7 <iear 
marchioness ; yoa have friends, and will^ (kwlMlessly; forn man; 
mare/* said. Lady WelkrJiju 

*' You are fatigued and nervous ; let me recoranendyomanotllcr 
glass. of wioe," added her hasband. 

*'WelU i don't careift try another |^S6.> Idoo't know what's 
the matter with me ; I don't enjoy my meals as I used to do , and 
WMie:, wfticfa used to elevate my spirits^ now onl^ cfaeer»m« for a 
little while, aod thenlbeeomeiiowerihaneveri'' 

*' Living soma eh aidae is the cause, youmeybe assuradv my 
dear raarshiooesSt" answered Lady W^ellenby. '^Yea requive 
ohecvful. society at dimMr. Frieinds who wooU iBdnoe you te tat 
and. drink « Mttle more^ Society is everythiiigtior pei«oo8 >subje6t 
taiowsforils." 

^^BoA how anul toliaaie itif I dooU knowi people?" 

**^I 'm suae my fomil^ weald: b&del%hted to give yeaiaa much 
ofthaiieompanyaeyeu' twisted," saidLond^Welierbky. 

*' Well, then, suppose you all come and dine with me enairy deyi 
while we slay at Naples^ and* bring any pleasaot people youhappen 
tO'luewwilh yeiik" 

^' Bnt2 wBuld'Ool thathetpespassing^ too nmeh oa year hespita* 
litm my dear lady ? If, indeed^ you would dine with us oo atiemale 
days," added Lady WeHepfoy, with one of her most wiaaiag. 
saides, while her* husband loohedt aghast lest his wife?s. rash 
paopiesal sbealdibe acceptedL 

* "^Nov" replied the marchioness^ ^^ leti it hs) as f '^isfa« I pRofcr 
dioiBgiathonie-, and witt neally be gladif yonwill all dine wvthine 
every day., bafe mMad yeia try and bvia^ some pleasant peopleiwish; 
you j«6i for sake 'Of variety , for one gets tired ofhaviag always the 
same faoe»at<diBDer., just as one deesvoi baring the saoN disfaeK'' 
A.^ tmlh which the Wellerhy family feki at • would baye> been mose 
dailioftheirbostassto.bave sn^raaaedk. Ha/vingv however; gaaaedi 
the point her lord wtohsd, liady Wellerhy east a triumphant leoki 
at him) which eipresaedv as piainlyTasAlieefcoealii^dOf ^'SeehBVi 
deverly I manage evecyjddngv andiwithowteoippi ouwaiugLOgffdigD&ly 
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either." Bnt her lord affeeted not to see the^laoce , oTto appear 
coDscioas of the success of her scheme , lest it shooM herefffier be 
cited against him as a grouod for claiming remimeraiion. 

Lady Welierby and her daughter impatieolly itraited for the 
marchioness to leave the aalle-a-'munger ^ inwbidi the mingled 
odours of savoury pto/f , fruit, and wine rendered their stay very 
disagreeable , while Mrs. Bernard , blushing to her very te«ii-i^ at 
seeing Lady Mountserrat expose her vn feminine jWTicAanf for wine 
so opevly before strangers, kept casting imploring gia»ces towards 
her , IB order to indttce her to leave the room. The courier , who 
knew tlie predilection of his liege lady for the pleasures of the table, 
took care that she should not be interrupted in the enjoyment of 
them by too early a summoss to coffee; it was, therefore, not 
until Che patience of the ladies was quite exhausted Uiat he «a- 
nouQced that it was served in the drawing-room, and the marchi- 
oness, taking the offered arm of Lord Welierby, w^alked with 
unsteady steps to that apartment. Having done due honour to the 
eopious supply of cakes, served -with tea, «iid Mr. Webworiti 
having made his appearance , LadyMountserrat«aid, *^Well, ais 
there are four of us, I suppose I must play whist; not that the 
game at all amuses me , for, if the truth must be told, I had ralther 
sit chatting than p4aying cards." 

**^Thfeii I hope you will not play on our account," replied Ltady 
Welierby, *' for I should be sorry that you stood on ceremony 
with us." 

Lond Welierby glanced angrily at bis wife, fearing th&t'<their 
tbostess might avail herself of this civil speech, and decHtie cafda, 
but a thought having crossed the balf>-bewildered brain of that 
.lady that her declining whist might be looked on as origvnating in 
a dread of losing her money , she instantly declared that, however 
Jiad her htck might be , she was^ determined to show her'Hsitors 
that the was not to be daunted. 

*'Tball we oolh for paatnes?" saiidMr. Webwoitii. 

* ' Lord Welierby «»d I wre snch old-fashioned persows that w^ 
fenake it a point always to play together," mptii^dithecoutftesB. 

'<Iih thathquidieJair?" demanded >W8bworth, ''iand>wonH 
tth be a vewy gwmft dikhadvantage to yoar oppooentiM^ F^oy^Mg 
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tigainst two persons who, having been paatnes so long, mast 
thoroughly know each other's play?" 

'*That *s what I think, too," observed the marchioness, '^ for 
I have noticed that my lord and lady always win. Suppose, there- 
fore, we cat for partners, as Mr, Webworth has proposed.*' 

'^ If you insist on it, certainly,'* said Lord Wellerby, looking 
anything but pleased aithe proposal. 

*^Yes, let us cut, let us cut, by all means,'* rejoined the 
hostess, suiting the action (o the word, and to her great satis- 
faction it was decided by the drawing of the cards that she was to 
be the partner of Lord Wellerby, while his lady became the part- 
ner of Mr. Webworth. 

'* What are you dreaming of, Mrs. Bernard?" demanded the 
marchioness, looking angrily at her dame de compagnie, ^ ^* Don't 
you see that Lady Sophia wants something to divert her? Open 
them books — I forget what you call them — that have the 
pretty pictures in 'em. And pretty they ought to be ; for they cost 
me a mint of money. Would you believe it, Lady Sophia? — 
every drawing in that book , for all they are so small , and have so 
little bright colours in 'em, cost me twenty — ay, and thirty 
pounds a piece; for when I heard that the Duchess of Castle 
Bellingham had employed the best painters to make a book for her, 
I determined that I 'd have as good a one. Not that I care a pin 
about pictures , but just to let people see that I 'd have as dear a 
picture book as her." 

Lady Sophia seated herself at a table , on which Mrs. Bernard, 
having drawn out the beautifully-bound album from its morocco 
case, placed it, and began turning over the leaves. 

^^What queer people poets are," observed Lady Mountserrat. 
'' When I heard that liie Duchess of Castle Bellingham had a book 
all filled with poems, written in it by the greatest poets of the day, 
I thought , I 'd have one , too , and I made my dam de company 
write to all those whose names I could learn , to offer them their 
own terms for a copy of vekes to be made on me , and written in 
my book. Would you believe it, ladles and gentlemen? — not 
one of them ever answered the letters; though why they should 
not write for my money as readily as they do when a publisher pays 
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'em I can't imagine ; or why they should not be paid for verses as 
painlers are for drawings I can't malte out." 

* ' I must entreat your attention to the game , dear Lady Mount- 
serrat/' observed Lord Wellerby. 

''Oh! botheration to the game," was the answer, the wine 
she had drunk now beginning to show its effects on the lady. 

*'Her Ladyship has wenounced," said Mr. Webworth. 

*'Is it me? Not I! — I never renounced in all my life, so 
don't be charging me with any such crime. I 'm above doing any- 
thing low or mean of the kind," and the lady's colour assumed 
the tint of a peony from anger at what she considered to be an 
accusation of unfair play. 

''Bless me. Madam! I never meant to insinuate anything in 
the leath offenthive/' replied Mr. Webworth. "You wevoked 
thwough mistake, while you were speaking about your album." 

"And couldn't you say so at first? There 's nothing affronting 
in saying I revoked — every one knows that. But when you say I 
renounced, it 's quite a different thing." 

There was something so very comical in Webworth's look of 
utter astonishment at this speech , that, albeit unused to indulge 
in laughter, Lady Wellerby could not control her resibility, though 
her husband cast an angry glance at her. 

' ' What 's the joke, my lady, " demanded the marchioness. ' 'It 
must be something mighty good, for I never saw you laugh before. 
Let us have a share in it." 

Lord Wellerby felt on thorns, and, though very unwilling to 
lose the game he was playing, which the fact of Lady Mountserrat's 
having revoked would occasion, he was hardly sorry when Mr. 
Webworth again reminded him that the revoke made Lady Wel- 
lerby and him the winners. 

"Well, I can afford to lose — that 's one comfort," observed 
the lady, somewhat ruffled, however, by the loss of the game; 
but when, on commencing the next, she misdealt. Lord Wellerby 
began to think that he was now likely to suffer for having encouraged 
her to drink lyine, for it became evident to him that she hardly 
knew the cards she had been playing. 

"The worse luck now, the better another time," said the mar- 
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ehioDess; *^hnd I have soeh confidence in Lord Wellerby's ^y 
that I am willing to bet twenty — ay, twenty-five ponnds oo the 
Fvbber , either wkh Lady Welieriiy or her partner." 

''I am willing to bet," replied Mr. Webworth ; *^bat, as we 
have won one game of the rubber, I must bet yoo tlie odds." 

*' What's the odiis to me? I offered you a fair bet, and n«w yoa 
sit there higgling aboot it , as if I wanted to laite an onbandsome 
advantage of yoa." 

*' You mistake! me , I assnre yonr Ladyship." 

'^Not at Mi. First you accuse me of renouncing, which cer- 
tainly was not very polite to a lady, and of my high rank, too; 
and now you refuse — at least, hum and haw about betting with 
me." 

*' I '11 take your bet, dear Lady Mountserrat," said Lady Wel-^ 
ierby, eagerly. "Twenty-five pounds on the rubber, if yo« 
please. We ladies understand each other belter than gentlemen 
do. They are always plaguing about the odds." 

" I 'II make it fifty, instead of twenty-five pounds, just to show 
this gentleman ," and she glanced disdainfolly atMr. Webworth, 
** that I don't value money, and that I don't nor won'tbother my 
brains about odds and ends. So mind, . Lady Weilerby , o«r bet 
is fifty pounds." 

''It is quite understbod," replied that lady, as she assorted her 
cards carefully , and with eager eyes took in the tramps^ 

''Well, people may call this what they will," obsefvedXady 
Mouiitserrat, her face getting more red, ber eyes darting angry 
flashes, ber right foot beating time on the carpet, and ber coerse 
ired fingers clumsily twitching the cards , "but if tikis be pleasure, 
I don't know what the word means. I 'd rather, give np the game 
at once than sit looking at such a horrid hand." 

Lord Weilerby bit bis lip. " Pray don't despair, dearJUadam," 
observed he, making a violent effort to subdue bis anger. 

"Bespair, indeed! — who teldyenlidespaired? Aiil meaat 
was tb«t I bate bad oands. .Here 's theooly arick l-oao make," atnd 
the lady threw down the ace of tramps, 

"Oh! why did you lead trumps?" asked Lord Welierby. 

^'Because Hiked it, and if tbatreasoa doesn't salasfyyee, be- 
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cause I bad bjat one , aod wished to make them," nodding at her 
adversaries , ** play down two for it." 

Again Lady Mountserrat revoked , and the rubber was lost. 

** We have won two bumpers /* eiclaimed Mr. Webworth. 

** And I have won fifty pounds /' said his partner. 

"Then if you have won two bumpers, I don't see, my Lord, 
why you and I shouldn't have two also. For my part, I never felt 
so thirsty in my life , I suppose it is from that deviled chicken I 
ate at dinner. Ring the bell, Mrs. Bernard , and order some iced 
champagne." 

"I '11 settle my points with Lady Wellerby," said her lord. 

**Then I suppose I *m to pay you, Mr. What 's-your-name. , 
How much is it?" 

^' Only ten guineas , as we did not bet on the rubber.'' 

" And fifty pounds to me ," said Lady Wellerby. 

'* Ay, you '//be sure not to forget it," replied the marchioness, 
**for this is the second time within the last three minutes that 
you've told me of it." 

** I was not aware that I had named it before." 

"1 thought as much," observed Lady Mountserrat, winking her 
eye , and her countenance assuming an expression of broad 
humour, that provoked a laugh even from the grave Webworth, 
and a smile from Lord Wellerby. 

'*I 'm sure if I forgot the dirty half hundred, as the people In 
Ireland i^ed to call the 50th Regiment of Foot, you'd never be 
the woman to say a word more about it. Not you in troth , for ytm 
don't care about money , and would just as soon lose as v>in!" 

Unaccustomed to this coarse mode of bantering, Lady Wel- 
lerby felt eiceedingly embarrassed under it, but dreaded pro- 
voking a new attack by making any answer. 

''Bring me my cheque-book, that! may pay Lady Wellerby, 
for fear her Ladyship's memory should fail her about it. Mr. Beb- 
worth or Webworth , here 's your money , and with it let me give 
you one piece of advice — never accuse a lady of renouncing, for 
no lady of real rank willstand it, Jean tell you, although some 
may pass it over for once in a way, if ihey happen to.be in their 
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•wa bosses at apartnents, which are nracli (he same, jost to sliow 
that they understand good breeding." 

^*{iv<»U]r, ]l«dain, must not allow your Ladyship to iroaiaia 
und^r a lalse impwessioii with wegard to what I said." 

' ' Then would you liave me doubt my own ears 7 Didn't I hear 
the word?" 

'' Yeth| Madam . bat you have mistaken Its meaning. " 

''Thank you, Sir; I 'm sure it 's very polite of you to tell me 
t don't understand English." 

''Weally^ Madam, you quite pain me by such a supposi- 
tion." , 

''?7ow', how would you like it if I was to tdi you that you lisp 
so much that I can hardly make out what you say? would yon 
think it genteel of me? Yet it 's the honest truths though I 'm 
too polite to say such a thing." 

Mrs. Bernard now returned with the cheque-book , and the 
marchioness told her to write a cheque for fifty pounds, ta which 
she wonki pii hier signature. 

*'Was it not guineas?" asked Lady Wellerby. *' I thought 
we always betted in gnineds." 

''Always when you wiu, my Lady," replied the raarcbieness, 
wiskitig and nodding ; " so guineas let it be. Write down gui- 
naas, Mrs. Bernard." 

The cheque written out , Lady Mountserrat signed and handed 
it tQ Lady Wellerby. 

^*is it qaite right, Ma*am?'' asked she. '^'Are you sure 
Hwre's no mistake?" 

'*I dare say it is perfectly correct," replied Lady Wellerby, 
affecting not to examine it. 

^ Well , if yon 'd own the trath , and shame the devil , you 'd 
confess that there is not a lady of all your acquaintance that stands 
lodng fifty guineas as well as I do." 

^'Ail ladies of high breeding lose their money without losing 
Uwii* tempers," observed Lady Wellerby^ piqued into the remark 
by the insulting glances of her hostess. 

^'Do they, indeed ! Well , I 'm mighty glad to hear it, and 
I'd be gladder still to see it, for, as your Ladyship is the only lady 
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of high^breedtei; I erer pUjtd cards ^Ik , and as y«a< always , lit 
some chance or awalher, happen to win, I have had no op^ortu^ 
ttitf of judging how you 'd stand ibSing/' 

Hie champagne nowmadeltB^ppearaoce, and alar^e glass beiog 
filled for the marchioness , she raised it to her lips, nor withdrew 
ituntilltwasettpty, 

^* "there 's nothing lik« chaidpagne, il^fter afl/* said she. 
** Won't you have a glass, my Lady, and you, Lady Sophia? 'T 
will do you good.*' 

''I '11 take a little mixed with iced water, if you IKrilt piermit 
me,** replied Lady Wellerby. 

'^ Now , don't you think it a sin and a shame to spoil Bne wine^ 
that costs so much , by mixing it with water?" 

*' I never drink plain wine , neither does my daughter." 

'* Oh I you don't, don't you? More fools you and she. You'd 
look a deuced sight better if you did, I 'm quite sure, so the sooner 
you begin the better. I always wondered what made you look so 
half dead and alive , with your eyes for all the world like those of a 
dead cod-fish ; but now that you tell me you never drink any plain 
wine I know the cause." 

Lady Wellerby's pale face turned red with anger, which her 
hostess observing, and now growing reckless, as the effect of a 
second Urge bumper of champagne began to make itself felt on 
her , she burst into a loud laugh , and exclaimed : ^ ^ Now only look 
at her Ladyshij[>, see what a fine colour she has got. If merely talk- 
ing to you of champagne makes you so red, only think what drink- 
ing it would do. Do be advised by me , and take a glass." 

''I have always disliked wine , Madam ," said Lady Wellerby, 
unable any longer to control her anger, ^^and my acquaintance 
^th your Ladyship has not decreased my horror of its effects on 
women." 

**Ohi it hasn't, hasn't it? Well, (hoogh you have wrapped 
tip yenr speech in genteel woi*ds, just fbr all the world as you 
English cover up potatoes in damask napkins, though 4hey are not 
any better for the finery , I am quite sure you meant io l>e uncivil 
to me ; and as you say your dislike to wine has increased since yon 

18* 
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knew me, I 'U just lake the liberty to tell you that my dislike to 
grand ladies has increased terribly since I 've known you." 

*'Lord Wellerby , I think it 's quite time for us to retire/' said 
Lady Wellerby, rising with an air of affected dignity from her 
chair. 

**I am sure/' replied his Lordship, looking daggers at hiswife, 
'Uhat Lady Mountserrat had no intention of offending yon, and 
consequently I must make peace between you." 

*' Why, it was she who offended me. Who began it, I should 
like to know?" asked the marchioness. 

'*My dear Lady, permit me to be the peacemaker. Lady Wel- 
lerby , I am quite sure, would not on any account say or do any- 
thing to occasion you the least pain. Allow me to place this fair 
hand," and he took the coarse red one ofhis hostess in his, **in 
the hand of Lady Wellerby?" 

*' I never meant the least offence ," murmured Lady Wellerby, 
approaching the marchioness, who extended her hand, saying, 
*'I never bear malice, so shake hands. But mind you, only on 
one condition , and that is , that yon drink my health in a glass of 
plain, wine before we part. You shall have your own choice of the 
liquor." 

Lord Wellerby made signs to his wife instantly to accede to the 
terms of reconciliation proposed, and she, reflecting on the chance 
of future wagers to be won from the obtuse and vulgar Irishwoman, 
yielded her assent. 

"Suppose we have a bit of supper together," said the mar- 
chioness, rubbing her hands and looking on *' hospitable thoughts 
intent." *'A broiled bone, deviled legs of chickens, broiled 
ham, and anything else, that can be had, and make a jolly night 
of it." 

"And play another rubber of whist to give you your revenge," 
♦ added Lord Wellerby. 

"No, no more cards to-night," replied the marchioness, "for 
I feel somehow or another rather bothered in the head , and card 
playing would only make me worse. To-morrow evening I will 
play as many rubbers as you like." 

"Then, as your head aches, my dear Madam," said the peer — 
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seeing thdt nothing more was to be had out of his hostess that 
night — ^* I must advise your retiring early to your pillow, and not 
supping, and I must insist on our leaving you to your repose. 
Good night, good night," and off went the party, leaving the 
marchioness to sup alone. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

"When Hymen's torch by Love ^s not lit, 

No happiness can wedlock give; « 
And Time in vain will strive to knit 

Hearts doom'd in discord still to live. 
For Love alone the charm contains 

To cover o'er with blooming flow'rs 
The bonds which else are galling chains, . 

And make them light thro' all life's hours." 

Little of interest marked the journey of the bride and bride- 
groom, the Earl and Countess of Fitzwarren , from Naples to 
Paris. The object for which the adroit flatteries of the lady had 
been so constantly exercised having been attained , she no longer 
thought it necessary to continue them, or even to show the hus- 
band any one of those numerous attentions which it had been her 
wont to heap on the lover. His carelessness and indifference be- 
fore marriage had wounded her vanity and piqued her self-love, 
and, goaded on by the recollection, she, with a short-sighted 
policy that argued as little for her understanding as for her good 
nature , was disposed to prove her resentment for former flights 
on his part, by now evincing a coldness and negligence towards 
him on hers. Nor was Lord Fitzwarren slow to mark the change. 
Though an obtuse man in some things , he was not an unfeeling 
one in aught that regarded the affections, consequently he was 
hurt to observe the change in his wife's manners, but, with the 
good-nature peculiar to him , joined to the vanity from which no 
man is exempt, he was willing to find an excuse for it in the jea- 
lousy which he suspected might have originated in her breast from 
the recoHection ^of his unlover-Iike apathy before their nuptials. 
•*Poor thing," would he sometimes say to himself, »* I daresay 
she is tormented by the memory of my former coldness , or per- 
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haips sbe has disc^verod kow duspf ratdy ia love T was with^ anA-> 
thw; Ah I if that other had but smiled ao me how hfippy , how 
iKmlterahli blest should 1 now have been. (Xoly to fapcy Louisa 
8(f4uef 9ft my Mde, seatad by fuehio thiaaariiage, aodwhii'lecl 
along as rapidly as four horses could draw- us,, makes, my heai^i 
beat quicker. To gaze on her beautiful profile , and then to look 
in the front glass for the reflection of her full face , oh , what 
rapture would it be! No, never was there so lovely, so angelic 
a creature. But I must try to- banish her from my thoughts — 
must remember that the happiness of another is now committed 
to my care , that I have sworn before the altar to love and cherish 
her who now bears my name , and that I am guilty of a sin in thus 
allowing my thoughts to wander to the only woman I ever really 
loved. How indulgent should the oonaetOBaoesa of these very 
thoughts render me towards the spleen and coldness of poor Livy ! 
Weiiaaii, I h«ve always heard, ane so wondecCUlly quiek-rsighted 
ixk d^$m of the hoart, that who knows if my unhappy bride may 
■ot at this very momeot be enduring pangs harper than thoa^I 
feal ] ^^fer jealpaay , aa I kaaw by eiperieace, can inflict. tMrtwa*, 
PoaeLJfKy$ iUtbou^ I cannot eommaiul my heart teloveyeur, i; 
will ad laa«^. endeavour to oe«oeal the pasaion that atiU lucka thum 
for m^ihWi aad I. will bear with patience the suUeoness and 
cokhMsa whiahi jeAiousy prompla, eonseious that I cannot requito 
yoiw afieclioQ." 

What a hosUfigaalve ia vanity 1 Without its soothing influencA 
how muchleas kind should we he, and how much aoeaer should 
we {MHTGeiyeiaola, that, shaded by Uaopaqua^veil, escape dete&n 
tioo^ But} allhougfa vanity frioquentlQ^ ipCerposes a veil betweeoi 
painfol tmih» and our common seofiet> H alaaadds poignaaey to 
the diaaovetyafaught that hwniiiatea our sel#4ove. Xhnai whtta» 
in the goodnnatured {^ord Fltawifrea it reodeKd hi« ao^ pHyiafi 
and f«(rheari«g tQwards the change of mannea inr hia countossi, ia 
hoff^ it produced. the wast eontivri effect,, and. Instead o£ eanai^ 
Uatuig his esteean by aeo^tinaaiice of thoa» attentions,, and thali 
diaplayoften4erne3awlu«h had lured }dm to become, her hni&band(,i 
she seemed bent en letiiag him pereeivc' that hi» fbra(Hff i^diffp-' 
lenee was bow quite equalled hf her <hw, 
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^'Y«a>'.doQ'& eojey travelliiig, Liv]r, I f«ar/* <4i96rved Lofit 
FUzwarreOft afitAC a long silenee, diiiiBgwhioh^>hi8 lilio«gbt»lia4 
wandflredto eae who occof^ied- them much morefnaqii^tif thaiii 
was consisteot either with his duty or faappiaess aft the JHisbaQda£ 

tDOthBF* 

*'Not particulady " was. the repl^. ^' To enioy travelilng onar 
must have a lively companioD., aad I .doU't tbiuk. yoa> are pecu- 
Uariyso." 

''Yes, 9he has divined the subjeet ef my tbe«ghl», acidr i» 
jealous, poor soul," thought the bfidegroom.> '^ik» you lil^ei 
Paris?'' resumed he, desirous ol keeping up a eonversatiofi*^ to* 
atoue for his pvevious sileuee. 

'* I eau havdiy say > for Paris to .me was always a seeae of friaK 
I saw around me oo every side a thousand preHy things I longed^ 
but had not the power to buy » and this pot me out of temper." 

*' You will DOW, my dear Livy,'' and he took her handraod 
pressed it, ** see Paris under more agreeable auspices^ for ii wiU 
give oie pleasure to enable you to buy all that you faney/^ 

No returned pressure of the hand, no kind word or look denoted' 
her geatitude for thisb good-natured declaration , and her husband. 
felt disappointed at her ungraciousness. Neverthelesa,. determined 
to enact the amiable, he resumed. *'Ihavealwayathoa§^tbati: 
ome of a man's ei^oyments during the first months of marrii^ is 
the pleasure of loading his bride with pretty tbin^Qs. Women aia>; 
so differently treated with regard to pecuniary matters during their 
DMidenly days to what men are — we being accustomed to have 
large sums at our disposal, and to expend money as our fancy , 
prompts, without having to consult or render an account to any 
one ; while you are seldom allowed a liberal supp^ of pocket 
money , aad even in the ex^nditure of the sum aUotted , have in , 
general to be^ guided by the advice ef mothers." 

*' Very true ; and this is one of the reasons whiehmakes girls so 
anaious to be married that they overlook many defects in \am who 
has tho meataft of gratifying their tastes and fufwshing the ad- 
vantages for which they have so long pined." 

There was semetbtng«o unfeeiittgdnd selfish in this observation 
that LocdFitawarren feeling hurt by U,. relapsed i^i0into silence* . 
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He was tempted to say that he hoped all women were not influenced 
by such interested motives in entering the married state , bnt he ' 
feared snch an obsenration might imply that be was offended or 
captions, so he remained silent. 

** What a bore travelling is ! " exclaimed Lady Fitzwarren ; ^'I 
wish I had thought of bringing some amusing novel with me." 

This rude speech carried neither oil nor wine to the wound 
inflicted by her previous ones , and , notwithstanding Lord Fitz- 
warren's extreme good nature, disposed him but little to make any 
further efforts to maintain a conversation with his bride. Was it 
possible that he had been the dupe of a woman who had lured him 
into marriage by pretending an affection for him , that it was but 
too clear from her present conduct she had never really entertained ? 
was the painful reflection that now entered his mind. The ill- 
humour originating in jealousy be could readily pardon , for there 
was nothing offensive to bis self-love in that; but to be the victim 
to a heartless creature, whose person had never attracted bim , and 
who only caught bim by affecting a boundless attachment, and an 
entire submission to his will, was so humiliating that bis pride was 
wounded to the quick by the supposition, and he execrated hisowo 
folly and weakness in having been so duped. Lord Fitzwarren was 
not prone to indulge long in reflection. Hitherto be had been wont 
to gratify every desire that arose in his breast that money could 
accomplish , and it was only when rejected by Miss Sydney that he 
found there were some blessings that wealth could not secure. His 
reflections on that discovery were so painful that be fled from them 
to the society of the Ladies Wellerby , whose flatteries soothed his 
wounded vanity, and gained for one the prize they had both so 
long and assiduously sought. But if now , having paid so heavy 
a price for the flattery , it was to be henceforth withheld from jiim, 
and, in its place, an undisguised indifference and rudeness adopted, 
how should he support so cruel and unexpected a change. Painful 
thoughts have in general the effect of banishing sleep, but whether 
it was their novelty or the drowsiness often produced by unbroken 
silence, and the rapid movement of a carriage, which occasioned 
the disposition to slumber in this instance we are not prepared to 
say, but the fact was Lord Fitzwarren did fall asleep, and by certain 
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nasal sounds soon^fave proof Ihat he was actually under (he benign 
influence of Morpheus. 

**Lofd Fitzwarren, Lord Filzwarren!" eiclaimed his wife, 
shaking him rudely by the arm , ** will you have done snoring?" 

He started, rubbed his eyes, and said, *'Did I indeed 
snore?" 

<' Snore ! " reiterated the lady, looking daggers, ** I never heard 
such sounds before. To sleep in a carriage , leaving me to my own 
reflections, and they are anything but pleasant, I can assure you, 
was bad enough, but to snore as you have done is so wholly in- 
supportable that, rather than again submit to it, I must give up 
travelling in the same carriage with you." 

*• I am sorry I annoyed you ," replied Lord Fitzwarren. "I was 
not aware that I snored , for though I have had several travelling 
companions , no one of them ever accused me of this disagreeable 
infirmity." 

*' Probably not, as you, generally were accompanied by some 
led captain , some toady, like Mr. Webworth , who , not being able 
to have a carriage of his own , was too glad to be offered a seat in 
yours, to complain of any of your peculiarities, however dis- 
agreeable they might be." 

*' Led captains! toadies! really, Madam, I know not whether 
you most surprise or offend me , by the style you have adopted." 

** And I , my Lord, can assure you , that the specimen you have 
given me of your agreeability as a travelling companion will pre- 
clude my ever again trusting myself in a post-chaise with you for 
more than fifty miles as long as I live. What would the world say, 
I should like to know , if it were told that a bridegroom , ere three 
days married , sank back in his seat to sleep , snoring as only some 
huge dog after a great fatigue does , while his unfortunate wife was 
left to think on her humiliating position?" 

**Do not provoke me into recrimination. Madam, lest I utter 
truths in a moment of anger that you as well as I may afterwards 
wish unsaid." 

*' Pray , put no more constraint on your words , my Lord , than 
you have on your actions. Nothing that you can say could be more 
offensive than your resigning yourself to sleep and snoring. Such 
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eoBduet proves & total disregacdi nol <mlj of. m; feelings, but of tbe 
commoD deceDcies of life ! " 

' ' I am ready to admit, Hadam , Ihat «t was not pdite , but the 
fault was not entirely mine. I eDdeavouredto beguile the route bg^ 
eoDversing , bat you gave so little encouragemeot to my efforts to 
maintaiD a conversation, and seemed so little disposed to coDtributa 
your share , that it is bArdJ^ to be wondeieA at tbaiit dropped, and 
that I fell asleep." 

'' I require oo apologies , my Lord , so pray offer none.'* 

^* Do not provoke me too far, Uvy^" and Lord Fiizwarren's lip» 
became tremulous and his foce pale , as he uUeced the caation. 

'*Lest you should forget that I am a woman aud you a gentle^ 
mao,- 1 suppose," replied the lady witha witheiiii9.^1aQce. 

'^No, you have DO- personal violence to dread, from meyMadam.. 
No provocation could make me forget what is due to your sex, and 
my own " — and Lord Fitzwarreii spoke no more. 

The ani^y feelings engendered on this occasion rankJed in the 
breasts of both husband and wife so strongly that on the slightest 
cause they were ready to burst into a flame, and Lady Fitzwarren, 
actuated by the love of domineering, and a belief that by ^ot yield- 
ing any deference to her husband's wishes or opinions during the 
first year of their union, she should ultimately acquire a perfect 
ascendancy over him , and seeuce her own unqnestioned indepen'^ 
dence, took no step towards conciliation.. Never was a t^a-a-tSte 
journey so unsocial , or repasts so wholly uncheered by good will, 
or those little attentions that give them their greatest charms , as 
was this first journey of Lord and Lady Fitzwarren, but as all 
journeys, like that of life, must end, they at length reached Paris, 
where it had been determined to nuke a stay of some weeks » ^^ 
not without having on the route made somediscoveries that led to 
their being mutually conmced how uttefily unsuited they were io 
each other, Xhe discovery was. much more painful to the gfemtle- 
man than to the lady, for Ae,. deceived by the readiness with which 
previous to their ill-assorted marriage she had adopted all his. opi- 
nions, and affected to. participate in his tastes, expected to> find 
not only a fond wife„ but a partial admirer. Her flatteries had 
iKon him, and be anticjftated a continuance of the same honied. 
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foed , wbich the lady na^r that she had achiered her object was na 
longer dis^^osed to farnish. 

They took up their abode in the Hotel de Terrace » Itaie de 
Rivoli, where tbefr courier had engaged the beet suite of rooms; 
and here the lady first began to experience the long^-desif ed advan- 
tages of being the wife of a nobleman of large fortune. Ere sh« 
had left her dressing-room the mernng after her arrival, the aate*" 
room to it was filled with »M(fu^e«y silkmereers, ooreUmnier^, ao4 
aauturiere*, with tho choicest specimens of their respectisei 
wares, in compliance with the iastructioos afmadame laeomtetiei, 
forwarded to them through the medium of her courier befwe she 
had arisen fr<«i her pillow. 

When Lord Fitzwarren, on leaving; his room, beheld the levee 
that was waiting to have au audience with his wife , he ventured ta 
knock at her door, and entreat that she would postpoue seeing 
these persons until after breakfast, as he wa& very hungry » and 
eonsequeutly impatient for that repast. 

*'XKon't wait for me," said his lady bride, ^*for I shall break* 
fast iu my dressiogHroom." 

''fio, pray, let us breakiast together," ur|^d his lordship^ 
** for I bate breakfasting alone.'' 

'^And I hate breakfasting with any one; ao you must never 
expect me to share that matinal meal." 

''But won't you tel me see the pretty things you are going ta 
buy, and let me give you some of my selection? " 

''No, thank you, I like to please myself, and men know 
nothing at all of such matters." 

"They are only good to pay for finery, i suppose," thought 
the mortified husband, as he entered the breakfast-room, aad 
rang to order his dSjeuner, "And let me have the Galignani 
newspaper," said he to the servant. 

**M4fdam^ h camtMse has it in her room, Milerd," was tha 
reply. 

He went again to the door of his wife's ihresslog-reem, and 
requested she would lend him the newspaper. 

^' I have not yet read it '* was the answer. 
. " But you oaa't read it while you are dressing or euniniog thfit 
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Tarious things brought for your inspection ," observed Lord Fitz- 
warren, '' and I vfiW send it back to you in a quarter of an hour."* 

'*How can you be so tiresome?" replied the lady. "I really 
cannot allow you to have it, so do let me dress." 

Lord Fitzwarren returned to the breakfast-room, but no 
symptoms of d^edner appearing, he tried to beguile the time by 
looking out of the window, beating time on the panes, chasing 
the flies — he was too humane to kill them — and whistling, not 
for want of thought, but with the desire to get rid of some very 
disagreeable ones which filled his mind. 

''Well, this if pleasant , it must be confessed ," thought he, 
but the expression of his countenance betrayed that there was 
really nothing pleasant in his position. ''Here I am alone and 
neglected. As a single man I never felt so uhcomfortable , for 
then I always had some pleasant fellow to breakfast with me, the 
newspapers laid on my table , and was not kept kicking my heels 
about as at present." He rang the bell angrily, and commanded 
his courrier to be sent to him. When that person made his 
appearance Lord Fitzwarren, more angrily than he had ever ad- 
dressed him before, demanded "why his breakfast was not served, 
and the newspaper not on his table?" 

"Vera sorre , Milord , mats Miladi commanded datde journal 
be alvays sent to her de first , and commanded de d^'eilner to be 
served in her dressing-room , so I tought Milord vould breakfast 
vid Miladi dere. But I vill go and have the dSjeiiner served here 
toute-de-mUe^'* and oflf ran the courrier, saying to himself, " Ah ! 
paiivre Milord, pauvre Milord. He not de first to be served now, 
Miladi sfie de first vill have everything for herself, and not care von 
pin for anybody else in de vorld. MSekante femme , mSchante 
femmeV* 

When Lord Fitzwarren had got through his solitary breakfost, 
and never had he enjoyed one so little, the menu for dinner was 
presented by the coMiTttfi*, who said, "Miladi has commanded de 
pUU she prefers , but I tought Milord would like to order some- 
tings for himself.'* 

Lord Fitzwarren made a few additions to the bill of fare, and 
then deputed the courrier to inquire of Mademoiselle Clandine, 
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a^tfemme de chambre of his wife , at ^rhat boar Lady Fitzwarrea 
desired the carriage to be ready » 'and whether she wished him to 
accompany her? 

^^Miiadi not vant Milord at all," was the answer brought 
back, ** and de carriage is to be at de door at two o'clock." 

The husband bit his lip, and left the hotel in anything but a 
good humour, heartily wishing that he had never beheld his coun- 
tess, or that the chain that bound him to her was not indissoluble. 

**I used not to think her so ugly as she now appears in my 
eyes," thought he, as he strolled up the Place Yendome.. ''When 
I was such a fool as to propose to her, I really thought her toler- 
able. But then she was all smiles , and so good-natured and civil 
that it was impossible to think her ugly." 

Flattery is so agreeable and intoiicating a draught that it not 
only deceives those to whom it is administered, with regard to 
their own qualities, but induces them to believe that those who 
offer it are agreeable. How can people regard those who render 
them pleased with themselves with any other than pleasurable 
emotions? Lady Fitzwarren's adulation blinded her lord to her 
plainness, but now that it was offered to him no more he became 
painfully sensible of the fact. Occupied by painful thoughts, he 
was glad when he met an old acquaintance , Sir Henry Eiwood, in 
the street. This gentleman, like himself, was whiling away the 
time by a ramble , so they joined company , and, at the request of 
Lord Fitzwarren, proceeded to the stables of the horse dealers. 
The sight of a few One steeds charmed the peer, and as he de- 
scanted on their respective merits he almost forgot that there was 
such a person in the world as his wife, nay, even that he was 
married. 

It was half-past four o'clock before Lady Fitzwarren descended 
from her dressing-room, and so great was the metamorphoses 
effected in her appearance by her adoption of the \sitesi modes de 
Paris J that she was hardly to be recognized for the same plain and 
ill-dressed person whose attire had the previous evening eicited 
the derision not only of the proprietors of the hotel, but of their 
laqiiais. Charmed with her own appearance, her first thought 
was to visit the best magazins des modes in person | in order to 
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velvet II hrge sopply of ««ps, hats^ fai4Min$, aifd bo&msis, fii wlhit^, 
after fit^t figuring At Paris , she should excite general admiratioii 
in London. Robes for morning, dinner, and evening pwiiisd^ 
tlie most costly description were ordered, a6d bfefbre the hour for 
returning to her hotel had struck, she had expended a mm so lai^ 
that evcfi the most liberal hasbaod , in the fond 4elif4«m of the 
boaeymoon, omst ha^e looked graire had he ex«tmlned the aaiieiint 
of tbe sum total. To leave her name at the British Embassy , and 
M the doors of some English acquaintances then domlcfled at 
Paris, was the next step taken , for the coutHess locigiftd lo eman- 
cipate herself from the iete-t^tStes "With her lord , and to exhibit 
the finery she bad purchased , in circles where its rCMarcb and et- 
pense should be duly appreciated. She had in the morning, 
without apprising her lord of the circumstanee , ordered a box to 
be engaged at the Italian Opera, while he having heard much from 
bis friend , Sir Henry Elwood , of the unrivalled comic powers of 
an actor then performing at the Porte St. Martin, took a box there, 
and invited bis friend to dine with, and accompany Lady ftte- 
warren and him to that theatre. The gaiety of the moving scene 
around him — a gaiety, the influence of which even the mest 
grave of his countrymen are compelled to acknowledge ^^ had 
produced a salutary effect on the spirits of Lord Fitzwarren. fiis 
habitual good nature had triumphed over the annoyances of the 
preceding days and that morning, and he was ready to ovedook 
theneglectof his comfort so unceremoniously exhibited by his wife, 
had he but found her the least disposed tor atone for it by present 
kindness or good breeding. She had not returned when he entered 
the hotel, but the ante-room filled with band -boxes of eyetf 
possible shape, bore evidence how her time bad been ocen^i^d 
since they bad last met. He dressed , looked often atthe pendule 
on the chimney-piece, and eomparad it with his wateh, as half 
hour after half hour wore away without her making her appearance. 
Sir Henry Elwood had arrived at the tiflaebamedibr dinner, and 
bts friend saw, or fancied he saw, as much surprise as dissatis^ 
faction expressed in his countenance When the fact of Lady Fitz^ 
watren not having yet returned home to dress , was revealed. At 
length' she returned , but at an hour that precluded the possibilllf 
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of thehr being in time for the piece at the Porte St. Martin. Her 
husband met her fn the ante-room , told her that he had engaged 
an old friend to dinner, who was then waiting to be presented t6 
her, and entreated her to be as expeditious as possible in dressing. 

'* What, iny Lord ," said she , her face assuming a frown omi- 
nous of gathering wrath, *Ms it possible that you can have com- 
mitted such a solecism in good breeding as to invite a person to 
dinner witom I have never seen? This is too glaring a breach of 
respect towards me! and to prove my sense of it, I ^hall not 
appear at dinner." 

** Not appear at dinner f " reiterated Lord Fitzwarren. '* Ton 
surely cannot be so unreasonable or unkind towards me. My 
friend was at the window, and saw you come home ; therefore , I 
cannot say you are ill. Let me entreat you , Livy , to be present 
at dinner. Pray do , and save me from the mortification of letting 
my friend see how little you value my feelings." 

*' Before I accede to your request , Lord Fitzwarren , you must 
promise me that you will never again engage any person to dine 
with whom I am not acquainted — nay, more, that you will not 
invite any one without my permission." 

^^ I promise," replied the hen-pecked husband, ready to make 
any sacrifice to ensure the presence of his wife at table, and to 
prevent bis friend seeing how ill he and his bride already got on 
together. The lady was in no hurry to complete her toilette , and 
two hours had nearly elapsed since her commencement of it, before 
she made her appearance in the drawing-room. The time had 
appeared even double that length to her husband , not from his 
ihi^atience to behold her, but from the cravings of hunger, and 
from observing that his friend was suffering from the same cause. 
He caught Sir Henry EJwood repeatedly looking at thependule on 
the mantle-t)iece , as half hour after half hour rolled away without 
bringing the lady, and although the baronet was too well-bred a 
man to express the annoyance he felt, it was, unconsciously on 
his part, evident in his countenance. When Lady Fitzwarren did 
at last make her entrance , a cold bow and formal courtesy id 
acknowledgment of the presentation of her husband's friend alone 
marked her sense of his presence. Not a single word of excuse 
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for her prolonged toilette , and the coDsequent delay of dinner, 
escaped her lips, and her whole manner and demeanour impressed 
Sir Henry beyond the power of doubt that he was indeed an un- 
welcome guest to his hostess. ^* I had intended a surprise for you, 
Livy/' said Lord Filzwarren, as soon as he had rung the bell to 
order dinner to be served. 

' ** Indeed!" replied the lady. ''And may I inquire what it 
was, first, however, informing you that I have a mortal aversion 
to all surprises." 

Sir Henry Elwood looked abashed, for he felt that his presence 
at the dinner table , as a surprise , and by no means an agreeable 
one, was included in the lady's unequivocal declaration of dislike 
to all surprises, while Lord Fitzwarren's good-natured face be- 
trayed that he too felt the insinuation. 

'* Oh ! the intended surprise was simply my taking a boi at the 
Porte St. Martin , where I heard the best comic actor of the day 
was to perform to-night, and I thought you would like to go there, 
but the performance must have been half over before you were 
dressed." 

'^ I should not have gone in any case," replied the lady, *'for 
I detest the Porte St. Martin, and take no pleasure in comic 
pieces ; beside I had ordered a box to be taken for me at the 
Theatre Italieo." 

Her husband bit his lip with vexation at this proof of his wife's 
total independence of his plans or wishes exhibited before his 
friend , but he only observed that even for the Theatre Italien he 
feared they should be too late. 

**Not at all ," replied Lady Fitzwarren ; '* nothing is so vulgar 
as going early to such places." And having now bestowed a scru- 
tinizing glance on the baronet , and satisfied herself that his ap- 
pearance was sufficiently disiingtie to admit of his being seen in 
her box, she added, ** We shall be in time for as much of the 
opera as I desire to seei" 

Dinner was served , and, as might be anticipated , from being 
two hours later than it was ordered for, was not eatable. A spoilt 
dinner and ill-tempered hostess are not calculated to make, that 
repast pass agreeably. The two genUemen felt this, and the lady, 
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piqued at discovering by his reserve that she had not made a 
pleasing impression ou her guest, made no eflfort to keep up con- 
versation. She pronounced the cookery to be abominable, for-r 
getful that her delay had permitted no fair trial to be made of the 
skill of the artist, and glad were her husband and his guest when, 
coffee being served , and the carriage announced , the lady retired 
to put on her shawl , and they sought a consolation for their bad 
dinners in a glass of liqueur. 

**Nevcr marry, Elwood," said Lord Filzwarren, with a sigh 
so deep as to convince his friend that the advice came from his 
heart. ''There 's no managing women, be assured. They are 
fifty times more difficult to be kept in order than the most restive 
horses. You remember Fanny ! Ah! Ishalluever like any crea- 
ture as I did her." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

^'The high-born ori can vanquish pride 

When sordid views Iheir actions guide, 

Unless by principle they 're taught 

Some Tavours are too dearly bought, 

If paid for at the heavy cost 
V Of self-respect for ever lost." 

Among the many habits of Mademoiselle Justine which a mo- 
ralist — nay, which even a less severe person might not approve 
— was one of peeping through keyholes and. listening at doors , in 
order to ascertain what passed when she was excluded from the 
presence of her mistress. This habit enabled her to form a pretty 
accurate notion of what occurred, and often furnished her with 
subjects to amuse her acquaintances at the expense of her lady and 
her guests. She had observed through her peep-hole the slight 
misunderstanding between her mistress and Lady Wellerby, as 
well as the signs made by Lord Wellerby to his wife when he 
wished her to conciliate that lady, and this confirmed the suspi- 
cions of the artful femme de chambre that the family had some 
interested designs on the marchioness, which she determined to 
circumvent by every means in her power. Fearful of any persons 

Slrathern. U. 19 
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acquiring over her mistnss m infkieDce tint night in the hsast 
interfere inih her own , Madenaoiselie Jostine had seen with aiurm 
and dissaCi^Sution the growing iotimaey between tlie Weilerby's 
and Lady Mountserrat. Hy lord and lady she suspected of iriews 
on the purse of licr'imstpess by card playii^, and Lady Sophia she 
beUered had projects, bj flattery, of obtaining presents, lo 
iviiich she, MndemoiseUe Justine, thought herself Baoh better 
entitled. 

"Already," said the Frenchwemaa to herself, '^tbateanning 
old maid has indaced ma bSte de maitresse to give her von booti«- 
Ibol ^MttgTte., tme4pinglefMBgnMfique^ and a superb ring, fiese 
gifts are vort tree liundred pooiid -^ too much to give av«y . And 
did I not hoar, ven I vas listening at de key-hole, datru^^eyo- 
man tell la marquise dat no grand ladies gave deir rich dresses to 
deir femmes de chambres f but only de dresses ordinaire? ^Ah, 
ha! Milady,' said I to my own self, *you give de conseil io Madame 
la Marquise , do you , and vant to make her a bad maitresset Den 
I vill see if I cannot turn her against you and prevent your getting 
any more cadeauxS No , no , I moste look after my own interest, 
and not suffer la marquise to be corrupted by dis artful per- 
sonage." 

When Lady Mountserrat retired to her chamber the night that 
she had lost the wager of fifty pounds. Mademoiselle Justine, 
while uadresskig her, ventured to observe that her Ladyship looked 
▼ery ill. 

^'I ttnk it is de eard playing.dat spoils de oompleiioa ef Ma- 
dame la Marquise , for before she played, her face was so fair and 
de cheeks so pink , for all de vorld like de lilies aod de rose." 

'*I believe there may be some trudi in what you say, Justla," 
replied the marchioness , approaching her face close to the mirror. 
**Yes; my complexion is certainly very much changed for the 
worse. The truth is , I don't like cards ; they bother me , Justin, 
'and when one is put. out of temper one's looks are sure to be 
affected by it." 

" But why, Madame la Marquise , will you play to please oder 
people ven you not like it yourself? " 

<'AJi, Justin, when ladies are rich and grand they most do 
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BUBf tbings ihej doiil like, jast to keep In widi their own 
efiids." ' 

**Mafoi! Madame la Marquise , I link dat Yeoladie* are rkii 
and grand dey ought not to please anybody kul demselves. Tat 
TouM be de good of riches and gEandeor if van ves obliged to please 
oders?'' 

'*. Ab ! yon are thinkJBg of people who are bmn grand , J«stin. 
They, it is true, need think only of pleasing tbemselves, but you 
forget that tbei^ I am now a marchionesa , and a rich one into 
.the bargain , I was not bom a titled lady; and, therefore, Justin, 
fliose who were, are not willing to treat me as an equal ; so I must, 
in order to keep company with them , do what they wish/' 

*^ And let dem vin your money and behave rudely to you Yen 
dey like. Ah! Madame la Marquite, if I tas in yonr place I 
-would act in yoo Yery different mamere, I tould only keep de 
company of dose dat did Yat / please, and not dose dat make me 
do Yat dey like." 

^' That 's exactly what I 'd prefer , Justin , but lords and ladies 
won't stand it." 

*'Dat is, English lords and ladibs von't, a»«t>, Madame la 
Marquise , if you vould live at Paris -— eker et gai Paris — you 
Yould find plenty of lords and ladies bom Yid de grand titres^ 
who-" 

**Whatarpfo7re*, Jnsttn?" 

**De Utres like de English lords and ladles, only moche 
older." 

**But I don't like old people, Justin, even though they may 
be lords and ladies." . 

*^Mais , Madame , I not mean old people, I mean old t&res — 
dflt is, lords and ladies whose great grandfaders, ay, and deir 
great great grandfaders , for many generations, were born duci, 
marquis y and comtes,** 

''Oh! yes, now I understand, Justin, ddnobilUy." 

'^Fridsemeni, Madame ia Marquise, prSeiaemmttJ* 

'*Then the Ifrencfa nobiHty are not like the English, proud 
andbanghty, Justin?" 

'*In some tings, Madame, but not in oderd; par exempli, 
' . 19* 
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dey are Very proud of de aDtiquity of deir families, bat dat does 
DOt prevent dem from being very polite to dose dat have no grand 
family at all/' 

*'We]], now, (hat 's what I call sensible , Justin?" 

'* Ah , mon Dieu ! If Madame la Marquise vas to go to Paris, 
and dere take von magnffique hotel, place von very large some of 
money in de hands of her banquier, so large dat he talk of it to 
everybody, and den everybody tell it to de whole vorldat Paris, 
Madame la Marquise vould soon find plenty of grand acquaintance 
top happy to come to all htrj^tes and balls. At Paris money makes 
everybody a la mode^ and den, as Madame is a Marquise^ 'stir le 
marchS,**' 

''Whhiis 'surlemarche/ Justin?" 

'' It do mean into de bargain , Madame." 

*' Yes , yes , I understand. I wish I knew French , Justin , for 
now everybody speaks it, and I feel so awkward when people use 
French words , and I don't know what they say." 

*' If Madame la Marquise vishes , I vill alvays speak to her in 
French, and den she vill soon pick up many vords." 

*' A very good plan, and mind you don't forget it, Justin. But 
you were saying that at Paris I should have all the great nobility 
glad to come to my parties." 

'^Certainement, Madame. Dey vould breakfast, dine, and 
sup vid you as often as you please , pourvu — " 

**Whatis;?o«rw?/?" 

**Datis, provided." 

'*Yes, yes; I almost guessed it meant something of that 
kind." 

^'Pourvu dat you had every ting en grand style." 

'* In grand style ; you see how quick I am , Justin , in learning 
French." 

"Om*, Madame la Marquise.** 

*'I didn't mean u'e, Justin, but me." 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! Pardon , Madame la Marquise, I cannot help 
laughing. Ven I say 'oui ' I mean ' yes ,' alvays yes." 

''Then what a droll language the French must be to say we 
instead of yes." 
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'< But it is not toe / as Madame suppose , bat o-tf-t*.*' 

"(?-«-» spells we, does it?" 

* * Y e s , Madame la Marquise . " 

*'Well but, Justin, will those French grandees in?ite me to 
their houses, in return for my dinners, balls, znd/Stetf" 

'*No, Madame, de noblesse Frangaise give no dinners, ex- 
cept to deir intimate friends, no balls ^ and deir soiries are very 
select, only de /coteHes in vich dey live go to deir soiries. All 
dose persons know each oder vera veil , and meet at each oder's 
houses in turn every evening. Bey^are quite at deir ease, as if en 
petit comite, and a foreigner among dem vould be de trap" 

*' You don't mean to say that they accept all the hospitalities 
offered to them by strangers , in their own capital, and m^ke no 
return for them? That is not fair, Justin, hpspilality should be on 
the principle of give and take , but the French , according to what 
you tell me , take , but do not §^ve." 

'*Bey tink, Madame la Marquise, dat it is quite enough for 
dem to do de honour to strangers of accepting deir invitations. 
Dey go to deir parties elegantly dressed , deir grand names sound 
veil , and give distinction and fashion to de places to vich dey go ; 
dey smile vera moche — dat is dose dat have de vite teeth to show 
— make de low reverences to de maitresse de la maison, critique 
all dey see^ eat de good tings, talk and laugh vid deir own 
friends, go avay, and smile at de folly of the English and de 
Americans , who spend so much money to do de honours of Paris 
to de French/' 

*'And well they may, Justin, for nothing can be more 
foolish." 

"Que voulez vous , Madame la MarquiseV 

'* What's that?" 

*'Dat means vat vould you have? Dfe English and de Americans, 
vid plenty of money , find dat dey cannot amuse themselves in deir 
own dull countries, so to please demselves , and not to please de 
French, dey come to Paris, and open deir houses, and try to 
rival de splendour of de ancient noMeMe in de grand hotels vonce 
inhabited by dem before a revolution vieh has robbed deir de^- 
seendants of de means of maintaining deir old grandeur. De 
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noblesse at Paris SMile and sbntg «p difeir sheoldera lit de ddmsj 
attempt of dese foreigners to imitate dek anceatoEB , bat meter- 
deless , all , except la noblesse du Faubourg; St» Ggtmains go to 
4»\r/^Hsi, but take eaipecial gtod care. D«t to imile dom, fia return , 
to deir ; (Xtr^Mw** 

'MiwD I think tiiv Fvcnek very- shabby for tUs conduct, 
JostiD; tfaey pight not to accapt bpospitalities which the; wiM Hot 
relnrn*'' 

'^'Ah! Madame, f t fs so Kke de habitants of a covtntrf eem^ 
merpmtt tb eip«et dinner tot dinner , ball for baft.'* 

'^Andirtiynot, prayt* 

This question was asked in so angry a tone , and with such a 
heightened colour in the face of the marchioness, that the cunning 
flmme d6 chambre dared not hazard the impertinent rejoinder 
that rose to her lips. She, therefore, merely said, '^ Madame la 
Marquise must remember dat de French noblesse lost all dMr 
grande fortunes by de terrible revolutit^n yen pauvre Louis Seize 
and Bfarie Antoinette vere beheaded , and derefdre have not de 
money to return de dinners hnd files given to dem by de English 
and Americans." 

**Ohf that *& a different thing, Justin. If they havenH the 
means th^y canH help it, but I know that, if I were in their 
places , /would not accept hospitalities for which 1 could make no 
return." 

*'Ah! Madame la Marquise has de notions of a princesse„ 
and in Paris Madame vould be adored. Dere Madame vould not 
be asked to play at cards if she not vish it, and all de. French 
ladies vould be so> polite to her — not like dat ugly cross Lady 
Yellerby, dat looks at Madame la Marquise as if Madame vos 
nobody and she vos a queen. I cannot bear to see it» it do make 
me quite vex." 

' 'And how could yousee it, even if such a thfng hadocciirred? *' 
demanded the marehloness. 

MademolseHe luatine fiaU ihat she had eenmitted hecself , bul 
adioUJf got eiat of the serape^y wyiag, *' Oh 11 hear it, Biadaofe^ 
Ifom de t»mrier and fromrde valH de ehambrf oiLord VeUerbj^K 
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B(^ and ^ite shocke to see de rqdeneBS of daft'tg); vdnan to 
Madame la Marqtiisn^*^ 

'-^She wms very impodent this efening/' said tke marchiimesft^ 
after a ptoso of some rafoutes, her chedts beoomiB^cffimsoD at 
the recottectioD, ** aad I had a.f reat mind to refuse skakliig haods 
wHhber, that is the tralh of tke matter." 

'' Asd Madanae yoald baive been quite righl, for it is too ba4 
dat Milady' Velierfof, who is but a emribn; and has noi yen half 
de money dat Madam* la Marqmse has , should be so intpefftiDAOt 
to her superiors." 

'*Bnt I bad the best of the business, I caa tell you> ^stio^ 
for I gave bei- as good as she brought, and, wbat 's moie, m- 
sisted on ber drinkiag a bumper of vme , in spile of bes dedariof 
ibat she nevor drinks plain wine." 

*^ Ah ! la grande penitence de boir un wrrelfda ban vutk" 

"What is that?" 

^^ Madama la Marquise is vera good to believe <kt it vas a peni- 
tence to dat ugl| voman to drink a glass of good vine. She too 
glad to get it , but pretends not to like it before comq^ny , just to 
makede people tink dat she is more geoteel dan Madame la Mar^ 
guise. Many of de fsmntes de ckambres of de ladies do tell me 
dat deir mi^essee, who vill not taste vine belbre company, drink 
it ven dere is nobody by , and den pretend to be shocke at dose 
ladies , Yike Madame la Marquise , who drink deir vine before aU 
de vorld, vidout making d« grimace about it. Yy should not a lady ' 
drink vine if she likes it?" 

*'Ay, why not, indeed? I have no patience with sudi mock 
modesty.. I have a great mind to go to P^u-is , Justin , that 's what 
I have, fop that is so near London tliat I eonld get over turtle and 
vtnisoB, aad anything else I fancied, lor, to teH you tbe fact, I 
am sick to death of the kickshaws they give me to eat here." 

Justine having^seen her mistress placed m her bed, retired for 
the night, leaving that lady to indulge in the disagreeable reflec* 
tions eeeasioned by a retrospection of the radeness of Lady Wel« 
lerby , a»d the money she had lost at cards, increased ten^fold by 
the conscqueiices of repletion, which, acting on bee eieited 
system, produced.ail the horrors ol dyspepsia. 
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^'There , I have lost sixty pounds to-night /' thought the mar- 
chioness. '* Silly pounds! What a fortune I should once have 
thought half, ay, even a quarter, of that sum. How strange it 
is that people's minds can change so soon with their circumstanees ! 
Thousands appear to me now as shillings used to do, and I seem 
as accustomed to the possession of great wealth as if I had been 
used to it all my born days. Ah , how mistaken people are when 
they fancy , as I used to do once , that a great fortune can make 
one perfectly happy. All mine can't procure me such sleep as I 
used to have, when, after a severe day's work, I had scarcely laid 
my head on my hard bolster before I was asleep. I used to think 
when I had to get up at the break of day how happy the rich mast 
J)e who could lie on their downy beds as long as they liked, but now 
that no one has a softer bed than mine I can get no rest on it, and 
as I lie turning and twisting until I feel in a fever I look back to the 
days of hard labour and nights of refreshing slumber with some- 
thing like regret. Heigh ho ! I dare say that at this moment every 
«oul in the old home is fast asleep, ay, and enjoying pleasant 
dreams as I used to have. I wonder do they ever think of me. How 
surprised they M be to see my grandeur. They 'd think I must be 
the happiest woman in the whole world ; but they don't know how 
soon one gets so used to grandeur that it fails to please as at 6rst 
It did , and that all the money in the world can't buy sleep. They 
don't know what a chilling thing it is to have no one to love one or 
care about one , except those who have some object to gain , and 
that if one's money was gone, all those who flock around the rich 
Would soon go too. Ah ! yes ; the poor can count on the affection 
of their friends. They have no interested motives ; they comfort 
and console each other when sorrow comes, and share each other's 
joys. How every poor neighbour in dear old Ireland flocks to the 
house of mourning to condole with those who have lost one of their 
family ! How every one brings whatever can be spared^ and often 
what can be but ill-spared — to help some poor neighbour in dis- 
tress ! And what comforting words and what friendly shakes of the 
hand are given ! Ah ! yes ; if there 's more grandeur with the rich, 
there 's more love and kindness among the poor ; and I almost wish 
I had never left home or become a grand lady, for I am not happy. 
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I wonder whether the stream where I used to rinse out the linen 
after 1 had washed it, still flows on over the bright sand and 
shining pebbles with as pleasant a sound as it used to do. Ah! 
though I 've seen many a fine river since, 1 have never seen such 
a beautiful stream as that! It is strange how often it comes into 
my head. If I shut my eyes I can see the trees bending over it, as 
if it was a looking-glass in which they were admiring themselves, 
ftnd one large stone near the bank, over which the water gushed so 
brightly, breaking into large pearls. I had never seen or heard of 
a pearl then, but now my large pearls always remind me of that 
spot. How joyfully I used to sing as I beetled my linen on the flat 
top of that same stone, with the birds singing over my head , the 
blue heavens smiling, and the fresh breath of the morning playing 
with my hair and cooling my forehead, better than any of the fine 
fans which have cost me so much money could. Often and often, 
when I can't get a wink of sleep, I think of that stream until I fancy 
I hear the sound of it, and I at length drop into a slumber." 

Whether the memory of the stream in her native land produced 
the same salutary effect on the marchioness on the present occa^ 
sion, we are not furnished with any clue to ascertain; but when 
Mademoiselle Justine answered the summons of her bell at a late 
hour the neit day, she found her mistress pensive and indisposed, 
and there was a visible irritation in her manner, as she announced 
that it would be necessary to order dinner for six persons. 

''Comment^ Madame la Marquise I" exclaimed the femme de 
ehambre, With ill-disguised dissatisfaction. 

''Common!" reiterated the marchioness. '*By no means 
common. What could put it into your head , Justin , that I would 
engage common persons to dinner ! ** 

''Madame not understand von vord I say. I not mean common 
persons , I only say comment^ which means how?" 

"I have invited the Wellerbys to dine here, not only to-day, 
but every day while I remain at Naples. I now wish I had not, for 
the very thought of having them bores me ; but I don't know how 
it is, Justin , I very often do things at night that I repent of next 
morning." 

"Ah I yes , yes, " thought Mademoiselle Justine, t«king car«. 
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however, Mt^o eKj^veee hei IhoiighlB, '*I sdppOM ybn db. Dai 
ie Tea yon do drink loo wacb vIm , vick happens every ee eaing of 
your life»" *^ No Toeder Madame la Marfuk^ is bored- tt de veef 
toBght, bvttBtvHI iftbe, v«d, day alter day, dowr disagreeaMe 
persons Till be eoniflg to dksner and opeaaogdeir eyes Hd imptr** 
ttDesC looks of vonder at etery Hag Hadame te Marquke eals, apd 
vid borror at every glesa o# vine Madmue driaks." 

'< And do they do tiiis, JfiasUa^? I aever aolieed k, bat Ihcs, 
ae I abvays eat and drink withoat walehkig olber peapIS) they may 
have been gvilty of tkt» impertineaee witboat my obsevfiag it«" 

*^ Ab ! JUMamO) I swear to yoai 't i» Ira^ Be caarrtM* and alt de 
Oder serranlB have seea it , aad dey are so mad at sueh iagratitwde 
hit ail year kindness dat dey hate deVellerbys, and say dey esly 
eoaie to vki year maoey, and save payiag for deir dinners at 
borne.*' 

' * I wish I bad BGl ashed tbem , bat now it can't be helped." 

''Yes, Madame, it €mi be helped, for yooean teave Naples 
and go to Paris , and dea you vtll be rid of deai." 

^« Tery true , Jastin* An eacellent pbui , and i will certaialy 
earry it into exeeBtian<, so let alt my things be get ready for a start. 
Bat go now and tell the currieih to order a good* dfaaer , the beat 
tbatcanbehad. I gave the Welierbys leave to ask any frieads HMy 
tiked to eome , so let the dinner be ooB»maiided for sii." 

**Ahl MadmM la Marquise is moobe too goad, moehe tao 
good, anddese people impose on her good nature," saidliade- 
moiselle Justine , turaing up her eyes, and leaving the rooaa to 
f alfil the inslractions of her mistress. 

The marchioness was seated at a laiurioias luociwon, la which 
she was doing ample honour while reproaching bee daaM* de oom* 
pagrdey poor Sirs. Bemerd , for hariag^ so little appaUta -- a re- 
proach always made wbeoerertbey were ti^dfUte at aay repaslf 
and not uttered in kiadness but ia cealempt, as if a want of ap- 
patiie waaasfai of deep dfe in her eyea, when Lady Sophia Wab* 
Icrby was announced* 

*'Papa and maauna are gone out Ibr a drive," said diat lady, 
''and I excused myself from accompanying them on the plea of a 
oerveas beadaob, yAAth I in tnHii havo, and al^o from a desire 
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ttf cdmeflftd e^oj: tlie pledsore of y^ur society; my delr flriend, 
for a little ^UH?. Bm w«U y<Mi aire looking to-day/' 

' 'J^ sit 4own and lia ve some knclteoii ? " 

'' I am half lampted to accept yo«r ofler/' repliedLady SopUa^ 
ftier appetite excited l>y the savoury odour of (ike rich piaU on the 
table, which formed a striking contrast to the meagre fore coiir* 
Iracted for by her lady mother, the quality aad paiieiiy of which , 
rendered the repast served to the Weilerhy family anythiikg hoM 
kixarious. 

''What are you aJMilt, Mrs. Bernard? Why don't you ioaifi 
up and riofp th« bell to have a napkii and cover laid foa Ladf 
Sophia?" 

The Biew goesi sat down , helped herselfto vphat she preferred, 
and evinced so good an appetite tliat her boatess, highly pleasetA 
to be kept so well in countenance , exclaimed, **Ah! now this ta 
what! eatl pleasant. It does me good, aaid sharpens nay desire 
to eat when I have some ana with me who enjayaaaoeal , iofltead 
of lookmg atMrs. Beroard puttiag morsels into her osouth as^ small 
as if they wore for a bird, and sipping a giasa of cold wafer. Drink 
a glass of prime old sherry, Lady Sophia* 'T will do yo«i t worM 
•fgood;" 

*'Well, for owe I should liJke to vesture, if I were suite il 
would not gei into my bead,*' and tim lady held her glass to he 
filled* 

*' Pettr out a bumper, " s»id the marchioness ; '* and a&to gatr> 
flag into your bead, there is not the slightest danger.^ Look at me, 
you see wiae never gets into my head.. Here 's (a yoiur good healthiy 
Lady Sophia; you can't do less tbaa pledged me, se drink your 
wine up at once, and don't let il get flat in your glafiSh" * 

The ladiy did as she was told, with a docility that fp^$ cap- 
tivated the marchioness — nay , Was persuaded with a little geuda 
vi<deMcer> to veatuve on a seeeod glass of the old sherry, her 
hostess having emptied no less than four, when both retired t» 
the drawiag-room to enjoy a tSte-a^Ste. 

"Ah! my charming fVtend," said Lady Sophia, takJAg tha 
hand of Lady Mouatsert at ; ' ' how truly 6» I apfseeiate the happi- 
mas oTour atolen intlsrviewfl." 
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^' And a good luncheon , be assured , takes nothing from their 
comfort. I can't bear the way in which your mother goes on — 
refusing to drinic wine, and, I suppose, making yoa follow her 
example. I daVe say, if the truth were known , it would be found 
thatit'sout of economy she does it, and, be assured, wine would 
do you a^reat deal of good." 

*' Judging from the new sensations I experience, the unusual 
warmth of my frame , and (he elevation of my spirits , I should be 
tempted to agree with you in opinion , my sweet friend ; but my 
mother would oppose any change in my vSgime, The truth is, my 
dear marchioness, mine is not a happy home," and the lady 
sighed deeply, and shook her head. 

**I thought as much," was the reply; "Lady Wellcrby seems 
to me to be a bit of a Tartar, and to want to have everytl^ing her 
own way." 

"Alas! you have but too well divined the truth. Could yov 
but know the miserable life I lead, you would indeed pity me." 

"Poor soul! and so I do, without knowing any particulars. 
To be denied the pleasures of the table is enough to make anyone 
miserable. I 'm sure / couldn't stand it." 

"If that were all, my sweet friend, disagreeable as it is, I 
should bear it without murmuring, for I have been brought up 
such a stranger to luxuries that I don't miss them ; but to have no 
companionship, to be worse dressed than any other girl in society, 
and never to have any pocket money to buy the least thing that 
strikes my fancy, or to bestow relief on a poor object, — ah! 
these, my charming friend, are severe trials when one has arrived 
at my age. I am kept in tramtnels precisely as if I were a girl just 
out of the nursery." 

"Indeed, yours is a hard case. Lady Sophia. And so you 
have no pocket money , poor soul ?" 

"Not a sous" and Lady Sophia looked as piteously as she 
eould. 

"Well, you shan't be without money, my dear girl, for I 'II 
give you a hundred pounds , that 1 will." 

"Dear Lady Mountserrat, how good, how kind you are ! But, 
really , I am shocked lest you should think that I revealed my 
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position to you with the slightest intention of appealing to your 
generosity?*' 

** And where would be the crime if you did ? Indeed , for my 
part, I never could understand why any one would lake the trouble 
of telling his or her distress to another unless with the view of 
being relieved." 

Lady Sophia's face grew red at this coarse observation , for^ 
mean-spirited and grasping as she was, she felt shocked at the 
unsophisticated simplicity and truth of the remark made by the 
vulgar woman to whom she was about to lay herself under an obli- 
gation, and, although not ashamed to elicit her generosity by a 
false statement, her pride revolted at the notion of being found 
out by one whom she considered so infinitely beneath her in good 
sense. 

''What makes you so red? You are not, I hope, affronted at 
what I said. I am a plain-spoken person, and like to come to the 
point at once, without beating about the bush. I asked you no 
qtiestions, but you told me your sitaatioo, and a very disagreeable 
one it is, I must say. 1 took the hint, and offered you, with right 
good will, a hundred pounds. That may seem a great sum to you^ 
who have never had any money, but to me it is nothing at all, so 
don't make any ceremony about accepting it. Mind, Igive^ and 
don't lend , for I make it a point never to lend money to any one, 
and I 'II tell you the reason : — If I lent I should eipect to be paid, 
and I 'vo always heard that borrowers , somehow or another, have 
a great objection to paying ; nay , feel more offended when asked 
to pay than if the loan had been refused them. I 'd get angry at 
finding myself taken in , or put to trouble to get back my money; 
so, to save all that botheration, I never lend. Therefore, the 
liundred shall be a free gift to you." 

''I don't think it would be right for me to accept so large a 
present," observed Lady Sophia, assuming an air of modesty and 
ingenuousness. 

'* Stuff, nonsense , my dear ! What 's the difference between 
money and money's worth, I should like to know? Why, the 
brooch I gave you the other day cost me one hundred and fifty 
Iftuneas — <^ the pin and ring as much more — yet you made no 
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-^ntLi objeedsfis abdottsking them. Bui ^u i^md kUk h«?e tsntk 
strange notions that you sometimes puzzle me. There now, hand 
iDe that box, and write out a (Db camc lor m%; I hate drawing 
dnqacs myseif , and I '11 sigo ii for you.*' 

**Pray, don't! I should have no power of getting Ihe nraney for 
it, withoutitscomiogto the knowledge of my mothflr, who would 
never pardon me." 

''Weil, BOW, tbat 's a good joke. Site was glad anough to 
win fifty pounds from me last night — no, fifty ^imaoa, I should 
-say — and reminded me no less tbaa twice over of it, for fear I 
should forget to pay bar ; yet she would be angry; you say, at your 
Utkinga preseot of a hundred pounds — your mother would saj 
giuineas — freely given ! " 

Lady Sophia felt that it would be useless to attempt to enlighten 
the obtuse Irishwoman, on ibe distinctions made in pecuniary 
matters by persons of ber class, so said nothing; and the mar- 
chboess , satisfied that she had convinced ber companion of the 
folly ofsuch puerile distinctions, said — *'Well, I 'U send mj 
currier to the bank for the money, and you^sH receive it fraai 
my own bands, and nobody will be a bit the wiser.'' 

'* A thousand thanks, my charwing friend. You really over^ 
power me by your kindness. How shall I ever prove to you how 
deeply I feel it?',' 

** By just behaving always in the same good-natured manner 
you do at present , and not acting as I am told most , if not ail, 
fine ladies do — all friendship one day, and all coldness the next." 

''if you could read my heart, my dearest friend, youwocM 
there sea written , in ineffaceable characters , the impression your 
generosity and friendship has made there." 

*' Faith and troth ! I 'm but a poor band at reading, even in a 
plain printed book ," said the marchioness, thrown off her guard 
by the exhilaration produced by four glasses of the pciaM old 
sherry, ' * and as for reading hearts, that 's beyond me — but isn't 
that a carriage 1 hear stopping at tlMdoor?" 

''Yes, yes!" eiclaimed Lady Bopbia. **It is my moiber'fr 
carriage, and! must fly. Adieu, my sweet friend, adieu!" 

''Mind you come to lunc^oa to-morrow, and I '11 ha!ve tli^ 
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■loaeytwdyforyoiL," replied Lady Hbaatserrat, asiiftdySopliMi 
imrrkd from tfie room, and by a baek stair-case f aiDed iier cham* 
feer b«lbre her mother could reach her owo salon. 

''Well, I 've sent her away « happy girl," thought the msir*- 
ehtoDess, when left aloae. '* Poor thiog!*- to tbiBk of iier never 
htYmg had any money to call her own. How well I remember my 
joy and Jiappioeas Ihe first money I got, and how I lay awake all 
liight Unnking what I 'd bay with it. How little poor people kaav 
about lords and ladies! They tkiok •— and so used I to think, tm 
— that they ha?e always their purses filled with gold ; and that 
hundreds — ay , by my faith , and thousands , too — are nofooie 
to th€m thaii halfpence , or aveo farthings , are to the haivMirork- 
tngfoor. Bat bow different is this from the fact! Here 's ancarl 
ami a eouotess, with only one daughter to proTtde for, and they 
leave the poor girl without so much as a goiaea in her pocket; and 
18 for iMr dress, why she wears only poor, thin, mean silks, that 
never, I am sure, cost more than two shillings a yard, and has 
not many even of these same. How affronted Justin woirid ba if 
any one <^ered her such dresses. I 'd pity poor lords and ladies, 
if Uiey were not so proud ! ** . 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

^^ Fortune, thou fickle goddess! men by thee 
Are taught the uses of adversity ; * 
Thou art of worldly friendships the true test, 

. For as thy smiles with -virtues can invest 
Those who possess them not, so can thy frown 
Of good men's deeds the recollection drown. 
And when thou flyest', fame and false friends to« 
Will quickly leave him whom thou didst uado 
To learn the lesson , often taught too late , 
That only on thy minions do they wait." 

In the midst of hi$ own pecuniary annoyances ^- and such 
annoyances are , perhaps among the most humiliating and painful 
olany to a proud mind -~ 8trathem felt glad that his friend. Lord 
]>«laiiBgton , would no longer have occasion for bis aid , and 
lelleeted with satislaction thfU he bad been able to assist him when 
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his services were most required. There are few circamstances ia 
lire OD which a generous man reflecls with so much complacency 
as on acts of friendship conrcrred on the deserving. This soothes 
him even when fortune denies him the power of continuing such 
acts of l&indness, and he Itnows that, though theficltle rrowd who 
haslt in the sunshine of fortune may forsal&e him , the friends he 
succoured will fondly cling to him still. On Lord Delmingtoq 
and Olliphant he felt lie could count — they were not like the herd 
he had lately encountered , and doubtless many more such hearts 
might be found had he been wiser in the selection of his friends. 
The experience for which men pay dearly is always more valued 
than that offered to them gratis by others. There is no sense of 
humiliation in -listening to the dictates of wisdom purchased at the 
cost of some suffering — nay , a man's self-love is in some degree 
gratified by the consciousness that he is capable of discovering his 
own errors, even though, as in general it unhappily occurs, the 
discovery comes somewhat too late. Causes are too frequently 
not looked into until their effects are felt, but the truth of the 
homely proverb — ^^a burned child dreads the Ore'' — is exempli-* 
fied every day in the self-correction produced by the grave results 
of former follies. As Strathern looked seriously intohis own past 
conduct, and analyzed it with as much impartiality as he would 
have done that of a stranger, how much did he see to condemn in 
time misspent, duties neglected, and an unchecked indulgence in 
his own pleasures. Luckily for him the natural refinement of his 
mind had kept him free from the coarse vices which stain so many 
of his contemporaries, and the innate goodness of his heart had 
prevented his wilfully giving pain to others. But reflection 
whispered that although he had done little harm he had also done 
little good, and that, blessed with means to effect an amelioration 
in the fate of hundreds whom it was his positive duty to assist, he 
had wasted an immense portion of his large fortune in recklessly 
consulting only his own taste, careless of the price required to 
carry bis wishes into effect. His thoughtlessness in yielding aa 
assent to the demands of Lord Francis Musgrove and various other 
of his unprincipled associates, now that the consequence of his 
folly was fully exposed to him , was viewed io a very different lighl 
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to that in which he had previously regarded it. Every reflection 
on the past was fraught with humility at his own want of good 
sense and discretion, and strong and unchangeable was the reso- 
lution he formed, Uiat henceforth the fortune confided to him 
should be appropriated to better purposes than the mere gratifica- 
tion of his own selfish pleasures, or to the support of those of his 
spendthrift acquaintances. He would devote his time to bettering 
the condition of the labouring classes , to extending the blessings 
of education, and to relieving the wants of the distressed. No 
longer supinely abandoning himself to the disappointment of the 
heart to which he had hitherto yielded without resistance, he would 
seek, in the discharge of his duties, an oblivion of care, and 
merit, even though he might not be so fortunate as to attain it, 
the approbation of her whose image still reigned triumphant in his 
heart. ' * If I cannot be happy myself," thought Strathem , * ' let 
me at least endeavour to render others so ; " and this generous 
determination sent a glow of satisfaction through his heart, that 
he accepted as a foretaste of the consolation that awaited, him 
when , released from the pecuniary annoyances that at present 
pressed upon him , he should be free to devote himself to carrying 
out the munificent projects that he had formed, and should wit- 
ness their gratifying results. Strathern lost no time in lodging the 
sum repaid him by Mr. Vincent in the hands of his banker , and 
having drawn cheques to settle the small accounts of the different 
trades-people, whose pressing demands for payment, ever since 
the report of his embarrassments had been made public , had only 
been equalled by their desire to have bis name entered on their 
books previously, he felt more at ease than he had lately done; 
The next day's post brought him no less than six or seven letters 
from college friends, who, having heard of his pcfcuniary difficul- 
ties , wrote to offer their aid , either by the advance of loans or by 
giving security for him. The warmth and kindness with which 
these offers were made, and by men, too, with whom he had held 
little or no intercourse singe he left college, was very gratifying to 
his feelings, aqd soothed him under the annoying proofs they 
afforded of the publicity of his reported min. The characters, 
likewise, of those who thus unsolicited proffered their services, 
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rendered his sense, of them still more satisfactory; for, dtsthr- 
gnished in both houses of parliament, no less for the talent they 
displayed there than for the pure patriotism whieh formed the 
^ basis and guide of their actions, they were looked on as among die 
most prominent of those on whom the eyes of the nation were fixed 
with hope for the achievement of mi^ch future good to be effected 
by th^ir unwearied exertions , as well as with much gratitude for 
past ones. 

^* Theyy* thought Strathern , as he mused oyer the contents of 
their letters, *^have been passing their time more profitably for 
their country, and more honourably for themselves, than I have 
done. I feel that I do not merit the interest that these my former 
friends still take in my welfare , so promptly shown by the ge- 
nerosity with which they act towards me. But it is not yet too kite 
to redeem lost time; and, fired by their example, I will join the 
patriot band, and defend the interests they have so nobly espoused.*' 
Strathern wrote to these friends warmly and gratefully , as he fell, 
explained to them that his difficulties were but of a temporary 
nature, and elpressed his desire, when be had finally arranged 
them, of entering pariiament, and of making one of a party with 
whose political opinions his own so entirely coincided. A. new and 
useful career seemed to open to him a road to distinction, in which 
any talent he might possess would not only be used with credit to 
himself but with advantage to his country, and he mentally pledged 
himself that henceforth his should be no idle life, and that he 
would render himself worthy of being named with those whose 
noble and disinterested conduct he longed to emulate. Cheered by 
hopes for the future he cast from him the despondency that had 
lately clung to him, and although the fair Louisa Sydney was not 
less fondly beloved than before, she was remembered with less 
painful emotioms, becau^ he was determined to render himself 
«more worthy of her esteem. His good resolutions were strengthened, 
and his spirits cheered, when, a few days aften some of the friends 
who had written to offer their aid in the belief that be required it, 
arrived in town, and sought him out. He listened with a gtowiaf; 
heart to their generous sympathy for the wants of the people, and 
their philanthropical plans for bettering their condition. \i wa» a 
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pleasant sigh| to behold these fine youog meo, some of whom were 
the scions of the noblest and proudest Tamilies of England, forgetful 
of self-interest, and resisting the temptations of pleasure that 
courted them on every side, in order to devote themselves to the 
good work in whichthey were scr earnestly engaged. How empty, 
how puerile, appeared nowtoStrathern the objects that had hitherto 
occupied his attention. While he had been intent on expending 
thousands in the purchase of statues at Rome , his college friends 
had been devoting all their time and thoughts to a nobler purpose, 
that of rendering man enlightened and worthy of the advantages 
they were determined to obtain for* them by advocating their in- 
terests and defending their rights. With what pleasure did Slrathern 
turn to such men, after having experienced the heartlessness of the 
idle voluptuaries whose society he had found so irksome even be- 
fore he had discovered their utter worthlessoess. The friends with 
whom he now found himself associated had made a vast progress 
in useful knowledge and general information since he had parted 
from them , brief as that period had been. They had been incited 
to seek instruction by the desire of better fuIGUing the grave and 
noble task they had undertaken, and had applied themselves so 
diligently to their self-imposed studies that Strathern felt that he, 
too , must be active in order to overtake them and be able to fulfil 
his part in the good work in which they were engaged. How 
different were these men to the Mountserrats, Musgroves, and 
Crawleys of the day , and how did he glory in their friendship. 

There is no better plan for securing a relief from one's own 
personal cares than in taking an interest in those of others. The 
instances of privation and misery brought before Strathern by the 
noble-minded friends with whom he now spent the greater portion 
of his time, made so deep an impression on his heart, that it ceased 
to be wholly engrossed as hitherto by -the passion that enervated it, 
and his own difficulties appeared puerile, when compared with 
Uiose of men whose daily toil could hardly furnish a scanty meal to 
their poor families. How litiJie had he hilherto reflected on the hard 
fate of such men, how little had he done to ameliorate their con- 
dition , or to relieve their wants. How many men like Strathern, 
with fine natures and kind dispositions, requiringonly the stimulus 
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of example and association with kindred minds, remain long inert, 
and blind as it were to the misery around them , and the duties 
which their positions entail, until, touched by the chastening spirit 
of philanthropy exhibited by others, their breasts own a generous 
sympathy , and they join in the good work. 

Never did miser regret a lost treasure more than did Strathern 
the vast sums he had hitherto lavished , when he beheld the good 
he might have effected with even one quarter of the wealth so 
recklessly expended. '^ Ah ! were I again rich ," thought he, **how 
differently would I act. But though I have so materially impaired 
my fortune , ample means still remain for doing good , and my own 
selfish pleasures, and not the poor shall be curtailed in con- 
sequence of my former follies." 

Walking in St. JamesVstreet a few days after these reflections, 
Strathern was accosted by his old acquaintance , Mr. Crawley. He 
had seen this gentleman approach ; but aware ofhis worldliness, as 
well as of hisi unceremoniousness in evincing it, he was passing 
without bowing to him , when , with an unblushing effrontery, 
Crawley extended his hand , seized that of Strathern , and pressing 
it warmly, addressed him in the most cordial terms. *^ Why , my 
dear fellow , have you avoided us all of late , and why have you not 
been to our club?" demanded he, while Strathern, astonished at 
this unexpected civility , was wholly at a loss how to account for it. 
•'You are wrong," resumed Crawley, "to keep aloof in this 
manner from your old friends — you are , indeed , my dear fellow ! 
There is nothing like sticking by old friends — 'pon my soul there 
is not." 

i' But are old friends always disposed to adhere to this rule? I 
fancy not, Crawley ; indeed , 1 Know that some are not, and , to be 
candid with you , I thought — 's Club the very last place where a 
man who was arrested in front of its windows, a shortftime ago, 
was likely to meet with a cordial reception , and , judging by the 
conduct of some of its members, from whom I fancied I had a right 
to expect better treatment, I formed rather an unfavourable opinion 
of the whole." 

. '* Yon had some reason , I must confess , but I hope we are not 
all so callous as those to whom you allude. Be assured , my dear 
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StratherD» you have some friends, and I may trnly add I am among 
the number , whom no change of fortune could alienate ^from 
you." 

Slrathern was really touched by this unexcepted kindness of 
manner in a man so universally considered the most selfish among 
his clique, and he returned the pressure of his hand with more 
warmth than he had ever previously done in his life when , having 
reached — 'sClub, and declined the pressing request of his com- 
panion to enter it, he bade him farewell. 

Ashe turned from Mr. Crawley, he was accosted by Mr. Rhy- 
mer^ who, after the first salutation, remarked, iu his usual cy- 
nical tone , "Had I not heard of your good fortune , I should have 
surmised that some very favourable turn of the wheel of the blind 
gooddess had enriched you, merely from seeing the demonstra- 
tions of friendship towards you evinced by Mr< Crawley, who never 
yet was known to bestow even a shake of the hand od one on whom 
the fickle deity frowned." 

'*I am perfectly ignorant of any peculiar good fortune," replied 
Strathern. "Pray enlighten me?" 

"Is it possible that you, whom it the most nearly concerns, 
have not heard the news which reached London two' hours ago 
through Sir Edward Topham , who was almost a witness to the ca- 
tastrophe?" 

"I really have heard.no news, and have seen no one to-day, 
except Crawley and yourself, so I cannot possibly guess to what 
catastrophe you refer." 

" The deaths of Lord Argentyn and his three sons, all of whom 
were drowned by the upsetting of his boat in the heavy gale of wind 
last evening , as they were leaving his yacht at the back of the Isle 
•of Wight to go on shore." 

"Good heavens! how shocking!" exclaimed Strathern, for- 
getting, in the pity excited by the sad fate of Lord Argentyn and 
his sons, how greatly he should be a gainer by the event. 

Mr. Rhymer looked at him with more complacency than his sa- 
turnine counteuance was wont to assume. "You are a singular 
person," said he, "and receive the news of your accession to 
forty thousand a-year with more philosophy than I imagined any 
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mao , and least of all a ruined man, as yon have been represented 
to be , coald exhibit in similar circumstances." 

'*Did you expect me to rejoice at the deaths of four individuals 
in vhose existence the happiness of many may be bound up?" 
asked Strathern angrily. 

*• I only expected you to feel as nine-tenths of my acquaintances 
would on a like occasion , for few, very few are those who could 
for a moment reflect on the means that produced so desirable an 
event as the coming into forty thousand a-year, and all the agre^ 
mens attached to it. Already have you experienced one of the ad- 
vantages of this event; Mr. Crawley, the worldly-wise Sir. Crav- 
ley, who was never known to smile on one on whom fortune 
frowned, has sought you , has pressed your hand , and put on bis 
most friendly countenance to greet you. I anticipated this when I 
saw him two hours ago , listening to the account of the catastrophe 
at the Isle of Wight, and heard him inquiring how many thousands 
a-year the inheritance would bring you. I must also do the rest of 
'your ci-devant friends the justice to say that they seem disposed to 
treat you henceforth with equal kindness. Even the Marquis of 
Mountserrat declared you were not, after all, so bad a fellow as 
some asserted. Lord Francis Musgrove said he would call on you 
to-day, and I add that he will probably do you the honour of 
borrowing a thousand or two from you; in short, at this moment 
I know of no man who stands in higher estimation at — 'sClub than 
you do, and for this change in the feelings of its members you may 
thank the gale of last evening, which verifies the truth of the old 
adage that * it is an III wind that blows nobody good.' " 

Although Strathern was only very slightly acquainted with the 
late Lord Argentyn , the news of his death and that of his three 
sonsi^produced so great a shock^in his mind that he felt unfit for so- 
ciety that day, and returned to his hotel, Where he gave strict or- 
ders to be denied to all visitors. He felt a blush of indignatioa 
mount to his cheek, when, two hours after, the waiter at the 
Clarendon presented him with about fifty card^ which had been 
lefl during his absence. Among them were those of the Marqais 
of Mountserrat and Lord Francis Musgrove, with a note from the 
latter , containing a most pressing invitation to dinner. Never was 
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Strathern more deeply impressed with a conviction of the heartless- 
ness and falseness of vhat is termed fashionable society than at 
that moment, and the contempt it excited in his mind almost ba- 
nished from it the recollection of the cause which had again drawn 
around him those summer friends, who had fled when they thotight 
he might require their assistance, but who now returned when for- 
tune again showered her favours on him. The bandage which had 
concealed from him the selfishness and duplicity of his former as- 
sociates had dropped from his eyes, never more to be resumed, and 
he felt a wiser — ay, and a better man ; for his experience of their 
heartlessness did not dispose him to misanthropy, it only rendered 
him aware of his own error in having lived with such men , when, 
as he felt persuaded , so many good and estimable ones were to be 
found elsewhere. 

** Henceforth," said Strathern, "I will forsake the flowery 
path where thorns lie hid while the summer lasts, but where no 
sooner do the flowers begin to perish at the first rude blast of win- 
ter, than the thorns take their place to wound those who would 
seek to cull one stray flower from among them." 

Then his thoughts reverted to her from whom they were seldom 
absent — to Louisa Sydney. Were she to share his good fortune, 
and to help him to dispense it nobly and wisely for the good of 
others , so as to call down a blessing on them both , how different 
would be his fate ! But what availed it to think of her. She never 
inore would be aught to him. Had she .not rejected him when he 
was believed to be rich, broken her solemn engagement to share 
his destiny, and when forgetful of the ill treatment he had ex- 
perienced at her hands, had she not, when reduced to poverty, 
scornfully refdsed the hand once more offered for her acceptance. 
No, it was folly, madness, to think of her , and yet of this folly 
he was every hour guilty. He almost despised himself for it , and 
determined , as he had done a hundred times before, to banish 
her from his thoughts; but when an object has once taken pos- 
session of the heart, it is In vain to try to drive it from its resting 
place : there it will reign in spite of every effort to chase it, proving 
that love , like other dangerous maladies, can resist the volition of 
him whom it makes its victim. 
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Strathero's 'reflections were interrapted by the arrival of Mr. 
Papworth, who would take no denial from the porter, who had 
orders to admit no- one. "I forced admittance, Sir," said be, 
'< and I hope the occasion will eicnse the liberty. Yon haye not, 
I conclude, heard the news," a conclusion which the grave, if 
not sad countenance of Strathern led him to form. 

**If you refer to the melancholy deaths of Lord Argentyn and 
his sons , I am aware of that sad event." 

''Yes, Sir, I did refer to it. I only heard the news half aa 
hour ago , and I instantly hurried off to apprise you of it." 

Strathern acknowledged the attention only by a bow, and the 
gravity of his aspect, so different to what he had expected, checked 
the congratulations that rose to the lips of Mr. Papworth on his 
accession to fortune. 

''You were not related to the late Lord Argentyn, I believe. 
Sir,'" observed the man of law. - 

"No," replied Strathern, "audi had only a very slight ac- 
quaintance with him." 

Emboldened by this avowal , Mr. Papworth took courage to 
add, "You are now, Sir, the possessor of one of the best paid 
rent rolls in England. A clear forty-five thousand a-year, with 
two of the noblest seats I know of. The mansion of the former 
earl, in which you passed so many of your boyish days, with all 
. its valuable collection of pictures and statues, and its unique 
library, are now yours." 

He paused expecting to see a change in the countenance of hi» 
client at the recapitulation of his good fortune, but he was dis- 
appointed , for Strathern continued to look as grave as before. 

" It is a pity , Sir ," resumed he , " that you ever embarked in 
building, seeing that you have now inherited so fine a mansion in 
town. Had my advice been asked that step would not have been 
taken." 

This remark aroused Strathem's spleen, and turning widi more 
animation than he had hitherto displayed, he said, while some- 
thing like a smile played around his lips, "I was not aware that 
your prescience, great as I am willing to believe it,' went so far 
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as to anticipate that I should inhentlhe mansion of Lord Argentyn, 
and consequently not require to erect one." 

'^No , Sir; I did not look forward to such an event as within 
the bounds of probability, for, with three sons, all healthy fine 
youths, I thought the succession was secured in the Argentyn 
family, but what I meant to imply was, that had I been consulted, 
I should have had a regular contract made with the builder, and so 
saved you a vast sum." 

'^ You will, of course, now stop all proceedings in effecting the 
loan we had contemplated , and also not think of selling out of the 
funds." 

'* Certainly, Sir — certainly. There was something curious 
about that loan that I have not bean able to make out. It was 
literallyDfferedtomeforyou, and to an unlimited amount, by a 
solicitor of my acquaintance. Nay, so desirous was he to ac- 
commodate you , that he said any portion of it could be advanced, 
if necessary , previously to the deeds being drawn up , an offer, 
I believe I may say , unprecedented , and the more remarkable on 
the part of so cautious and steady a lawyer as Mr. Wandsworth." 

"Mr. Wandsworth ! " exclaimed Strathern ; "why did you not 
tell me before that the loan was offered by him?" 

" Because he told me that he particularly wished that his name 
should not be mentioned in the business. That he had a great ob- 
jection to its appearing in the transaction , and I respected his 
whim, for so I considered it, and would not have named him, had 
it not slipped out thoughtlessly just now." 

The truth instantly flashed on the mind of Strathern, and warm 
was the glow of feeling it produced in his heart. He guessed that 
in the proffered loan Mr. Wandsworth was but the agent of Mrs. ^ 
Sydney or her daughter. None but friends truly interested in his 
welfare would have offerred to advance an unlimited sum of money 
even before the legal papers could be drawn up or signed. Yes , it 
was plain that this generous and delicate mode of serving him 
could only proceed from a woman. He was therefore still thought 
of, still esteemed, by the only two. of the sex whom he loved, 
and iheir first use of the wealth they had both so lately inherited 
was to suceour him from the effects of bis own imprudence! A 
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thovsand fond thoughts aad hopes sprang up in his breast at this 
proof of their contiaaed interest in him , and Mr. Papvorth, as be 
marked the change In his countenance from sadness to animation, 
▼ery jnstly concluded that money had no part in the feelings Uiat 
bad produced it. *'He is a strange mortal," thought that sapient 
gentleman, **and never will, I fear, learn the value of money. 
He hears unmoved that he is the possessor of immense wealth, and 
this, too, when through his own folly he was in positive want of 
money; yet he brightens up the moment that he learns that Mr. 
Wandsworth was the person who offered the loan. There must be 
Something more than meets the eye in all this, and when I see 
Wandsworth I must try if I cannot discover it." 

''Tou are aware of the sudden death of the late Marquis of 
Roehampton?" observed Strathern. 

'* Yes, Sir. One of the partners of the late marquis's solicitors, 
who are friends of mine , set off the moment he learned the event, 
for Italy, in order to convey the tidings to the present marquis, 
whose delicate state of health induced them to prefer this mode of 
breaking the sad news to him to conveying it by letter. Mr. Warton 
was to travel night and day until he reached the marquis." 

A letter at that moment was handed to Strathern, and his 
cheek glowed as he perused it. It came from Mr. Vincent, and 
stated , with many humble apologies for the liberty he was taking, 
that, having by accident learned thatMr. Strathern was under some 
temporary diflSculties at the moment, he begged to inform him 
that he was ready to advance fifty or a hundred thousand pounds 
without a day's delay, and that, if that sum was not sufficient, 
another fifty thousand would be forthcoming. 

*' You see , Mr. Papworth ," said Strathern, handing bim the 
letter, ** I have some true friends." 

**Vincent," observed Mr. Papworth — "ay, a very rich man.' 
I did not know that you were acquainted with him. A very liberal 
offer. But, perhaps, he heard.the change in your fortune. It is 
by this time generally known." 

*' He eould not have heard it at Bath , whence you will see by 
the postmark he wrote ; and the letter was written yesterday, some 
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hours before the occurrence of the fatal eyent that has enriched 
me," replied Slratbern , reproachfnlly. 

"Yes, yes, so I now see," obserred Mr. Papworth, examining' 
the date and postmark of the letter. '* Really Mr. Vincent's offer 
is a very handsome one." 

Mr. Papworth rose to take his leave, sayiog that he shotild hold 
himself in readiness to start for either of Lord Argeniyn's seats 
at the shortest aotice, and send two of his clerks to see to the in- 
ventories. 

^' There most be no hurry in this affair," said Strathern. **Let 
nothing be done until after due time has elapsed for the finding of 
the bodies, and rendering the last sad offices to the dead. The late 
lord was , I believe , a widower. I think I remember reading the 
death of Lady Argentyn in the newspapers a year ago. Has she left 
any daughters?" 

"No, Sir; the only issue were the three youths who perished 
with their father." 

When left to himself, again and again did Strathern revert to 
the loan offered by Mr. Wandsworth, and each time with increased 
«atisfaction. The hopes it awakened changed the sadness which 
the deaths of Lord Argentyn and his sons had awakened in his 
mind, and although sbch an acknowledgment may stamp him as 
unwise and unworldly, it may with truth be asserted that the vast 
fortune he had so unexpectedly inherited afforded him much less 
pleasure than the proof of the continued remembrance of him by 
Mrs. and Miss Sydney conveyed by Mr. Wandsworth's offer. He 
reflected with gratitude on the opportunity afforded him by his 
temporary pecuniary embarrassment of judging of that world ot 
which he had previously formed so erroneous an opinion. Stra- 
thern had been a proud , and not a vain man ; and , conscious of 
his own high-minded and generous feelings, he had believed 
himself worthy of inspiring friendship and esteem. Adversity, 
brief as had been its visit, had taught him that the very qualities la 
the possession of which he had prided himself had only served to 
render him the dupe of the artful and designing among the heart- 
less associates with whom he mixed , proving to him that even the 
noblest qualities are unvalued , if not prejudicial to their owner, 
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if only brought in contact vith those incapable of appreciating 
them. He had only himself to blame for not having more Wisely 
chosen his companions, and for having, without the least exercise 
of his judgment for their selection , faUen into) the routine of fa- 
shionable life and its futile members, instead of having sought the 
acquaintance of the wise and good. Henceforth how differently 
would he act. Yes! he would yet redeem the time he had lost, 
the follies he had committed. He would cultivate the acquaintance 
of those only whose example would be profitable, and whose 
esteem would be honourable. He would prove that he merited 
respect , not for his wealth , but for his good qualities , and a day 
might come when Louisa Sydney would once more deign to restore 
him to the place he once held in her heart. There was comfort, 
there was happiness in this hope, vague and distant as its reali- 
sation might be, and Strathern laid it to his heart. But though 
cheerful, he was not elated. The vicissitudes of fortune he had 
experienced, although slight when compared with those of othe^ 
men, had observed his mind, and the sad event which had enriched 
him awakened reflections on the uncertainty of life that precluded 
him from feeling the joy generally felt by young heirs on gaining a 
splendid inheritance. 

Ere three days had elapsed since the announcement of the large 
fortune which had fallen to him, the creditors, and Mr. Drinkwater 
was among the first , sent in the most civil letters , stating their 
willingness to wait Mr. Strathern's own convenience for the settle- 
ment of their accounts. The very men who had but a few xlays 
before urged the strongest plea of dire necessity as an excuse for 
pressing the immediate payment of their bills — nay, who had 
taken legal proceedings to enforce it — were now in no sort of 
haste to receive the amount, and only *' solicited the honour of a 
continuance of his favours." The fashionable world , too — that 
world composed, for the most part, of the heartless scions of 
nobility^ too proud to work, but not ashamed to borrow or beg; 
and of fortune-hunting mothers and their calculating daughtei'S> 
longing to exchange the dull paternal roof and stinted pocket- 
money, for a fine mansion and liberal pin-money, to be supplied 
by a rich husband , again extended to him their advances , but he 
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had now discoYered the hoUowness of their friendships, and had 
determined henceforth to seek only among that portion of the true 
nobiUty and gentry who eschew fashion and folly, as synonymoas, 
and who reflect honour on their country , associates to be in time 
ripened into friends. 



CFIAPTER XXV. 

Hail , wedded love! the purest bliss on earth , 
The sweet'ner of man's life, in mercy given 

To soothe bis cares, to cheer his home and hearth, 
And grant him here a foretaste of that heaven 

He humbly hopes in after life to reach. 

How many virtues canst thou only teach. 

What melting charities are in thy bond , 

That sacred tie that death alone can rend ; 
The tender, faithful wife, the mother fond. 

The truest and the most devoted friend 
The gentlest nurse to soothe the couch of pain , 
When medicine has tried its art in vain. 

The balmy air of Naples, and the tender care of the most 
devoted and watchful nurse that man was ever blessed with , did 
much towards the slow but gradual recovery of Lord Delmington. 
He still, however, remained too great an invalid to be allowed to 
take any part in the conduct of his own affairs, and as his youthful 
wife was little skilled in such matters, and their physician devoted 
all his leisure hours to the study of botany and chemistry, the 
financial department was imprudently confided to the manage- 
ment of their courrier. This man , taking advantage of the inex- 
perience and misplaced confidence of his employers, not only 
embezzled large sums, by presenting false accounts and receipts, 
but also forged the signature of Lord Delmington to bills drawn on 
Strathem to a large amount, and decamped , leaving his master 
with only a very few louts in his purse, and deeply in debt. It 
was lucky that the worthy doctor, more provident and guarded 
than his patient, had some funds safe in his own keeping, which 
he immediately placed at his disposal. The banker too , a worthy 
mau, no sooner heard of the flight and forgery of the courrier than 
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he came forward to request thai Lord Delmington vrould conliooe 
to draw through his house as previously, so that the fond and 
amiable couple suffered but little incoDvenience from ao event 
which, under other circumstances, might have placed them for 
the time in a very painful and embarrassing position. They werQ 
little aware of the change in Strathern's finances, dr of thediflS- 
culties in which his generosity to them had plunged him, and, con- 
sequently, Lord Delmington drew on him with perfect confidence, 
not only in his inclination, but also in his power to honour the 
bills he drew. The time was now approaching when Lady Del- 
mington was to become a mother, and the joyful anticipation of this 
longed-for event seemed to bestow fresh strength on the delicate 
frame of her husband ,' a change which was hailed with pious gra- 
titude to the Giver of all good by this excellent young creature, who 
looked forward with dread to the chance of his health suffering, 
during her confinement, from the want of her incessant care. 
Seldom , perhaps , had so much happiness been accorded to those 
who had made a stolen marriage as to this pair. The only alloy 
to their felicity consisted in their regret for the one sole act of dis- 
obedience of which Lord Delmington bad ever been guilty; and 
yet, deeply as they deplored its consequences in having excited 
such displeasure and implacable anger on the part of the Marqsis 
of Roehampton, neither of them could wish the fond and holy tie 
that bound their destinies, undone — they only grieved that such 
happiness as they enjoyed should have been purchased at the 
heavy \)rice of a father's wrath , and prayed that he might yet be 
induced to pardon and receive them beneath the parental roof. 
Often did Lady Delmington wish that the rank of her husband had 
been less elevated; for, though formed to adorn the most exalted 
station , she was so simple in her tastes , so unambitious in her 
nature , and so wholly and passionately attached to her lord , that 
she would have preferred a modest competency with him, free 
from the humiliating and unjust suspicions entertained by his 
iather of her having wedded him, not from affection, but from 
interested motives, to the most brilliant position and the pos- 
session of unbounded wealth. Every day served to bring forth 
some new and admirable quality in this charming young womao. 
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Her sweetness of tamper, gentleness of manner, and the intuitive 
qnickness with which she anticipated the wants and wishes of her 
hosblnd, increased his attachment to her every hour, and as he 
beheld her gliding with noiseless step to minister to his comfort, 
cheering him by her sweet smiles, reading to him aloud, and 
proving, by her comments on the books she perused, how just, 
refined, and pure was her taste, tie blessed the hour that gave 
such a treasure to his home, even while lamenting that this bless- 
ing had deprived him of his father's countenance, for affection be 
could not say he had ever experienced from his parent. 

''Could he but behold her," would he often say to himself, 
'' discharging the duties of a wife , or rather as a ministering angel 
watching over his only child,' and wooing back health to this feeble 
frame, by her tenderness and incessant care, surely even his 
sternness would relent, and he would bestow the only thing re- 
quisite to. render our happiness perfect — his approval and 
benediction/' 

At other times Lord Delmington would indulge in day dreams 

peculiar to the young and delicate. He would fancy himself in 

the home of his childhood, restored to a father's love, his sweet 

, and gentle Mary cherished and fondly appreciated by his parent, 

and their child caressed in his grandfather's arms. 

** Yes , 80 it will , it must be one day ," would Lord Delming- 
ton exclaim when alone , and this hope soothed his affectionate 
heart when pained by the recollection of Lord Roebampton's 
wrath, which too frequently recurred to interrupt a happiness that 
would without this one alloy have been perfect. At length the 
blessing of being a father was accorded to him , and as he pressed 
bis infant son in his arms, and thanked the Almighty for this new 
treasure , be breathed a prayer for forgiveness for having by his 
disobedience inflicted pain on his own parent, and vowed hence- 
forth to atone for this one sin by every means in his power. There 
are few scenes in life more touching than that in which a youthful 
and doting pair contemplate for the first time the little being whose 
birth seems a new tie to bind them still more indissolubly to each 
other, therecentdangerof the young mother, before which her 
husband's hieart has quailed while feeling on how frail a thread has 
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depended her life and his entire happiness, the deep gratitude 
that she has been spared to him , and their mutual tenderness for 
the dear infant, which appears to their partial eyes to be a prodigy 
of beauty , renders the chamber of the young mother a sacred and 
holy place, whence thanksgivings fresh -and pure from the heart 
ascend to heaven . When Lord Delmington pressed his lips to the 
velvet cheek of his little son, almost fearful as he did so that his 
caress might injure the delicate creature, and resigned it to the arms 
of its beautiful mother, what a glance of ineffable tenderness was 
exchanged between the young parents as their faces bent together 
over that of their child , invoking a blessing on its head. Perfect 
tranquillity being enjoined by the doctor, Lord Delmington, with 
all a lover's fondness, and a woman's care , took his station by the 
couch of his wife. There would he remain for whole hours, 
watching her while she ministered its food to their infant with all 
a mother's pride and delight, or while she slumbered with the 
babe by her side, their gentle breathing mingling together, and 
she smiling in her happy dreams. Often would she half open her 
languid eyes, and put forth her small white hand to feel that her 
happiness was not all a d^eam, that she was indeed a mother, and 
that her infant was safe , thfen turn those melting eyes with a look 
of unutterable tenderness on her husband, and close them again 
in slumber, her beautiful mouth wearing a smile of such heartfelt 
contentment as brought tears of gratitude to \he eyes of him who 
watched over her with such brooding love. And when the ninth 
day was over , that day named by doctors and nurses as the epoch 
on which danger for young mothers may be said to be over, ,and 
consequently that a little more freedom from the restrictions 
enjoined by that despot of the sick room, the doctor, may be 
enjoyed, how did the fond pair pour forth their feelings, the 
expression of which had been suppressed for so many days, as 
they in turn embraced their child, each pronouncing its little 
features to bear a striking resemblance to the other , and profess- 
ing to love it more fondly on that account. ''Only look, dearest," 
would Lady Delmington say, as she gazed with maternal joy and 
pride on her son, ''how like his dear beautiftil eyes are to yours. 
See how bravely he meets the light without lowering his lids." 
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'^ His eyes, my blessed Mary , are much more like yours , and 
he has got your little mouth exactly." 

*' How can you say so, Heory. Only ask nurse , and she will 
confirm my assertion tbathaby is the image of yon." 

'^So every nurse is bound to say, especially when mammas, 
like my own Mary, are given to flattering their husbands." 

^*See, how I can make the darling smile by tickling his dear 
little chin," would the doting mother say, applying her slender 
and rose-tipped finger, to the dimpled chin of the child. ''Isn't 
he a perfect love, dearest? and look at his beautiful little hands. 
Were there ever such lovely little hands seen before?" 

''So, I dare say every mother has thought when looking at her 
first born," would Lord Delmington say, trying to look grave. « 

"Now, really, Henry, you affront me, you seem so sensible 
and wise about our child , just as if he were no more beautiful 
than any other infant." 

And then the delighted husband would clasp the mother and 
child to his breast, and confess that he had never previously 
believed an infant could be so beautiful, and his happy wife would 
repay the confession with a glance full of tenderness." 

"Let us name him after your father, dearest," said Lady 
Delmington. "Perhaps this dear little fellow may yet make our 
peace with his grandfather. Ah ! I should then have no wish on 
earth ungratified except to see you restored to health." 

"But I am so much better, Mary. Tour nursing has made 
me so. What should I have done without you?" and he stooped 
to kiss her fair and polished brow. 

Every day marked the progress of returning health to the fond 
pair, and increasing vigour to their child, and as its eyes wandered 
over the objects around, its parents believed that even already it 
was endowed with a power of observation reserved for children 
several months older, and hailed with delight its growing intelli- 
gence. Lady Delmington had left her chamber , and taken the air 
several times, accompanied by her lord, when the sad intelligence 
of the death of the Marquis of Roehampton reached them. The 
blow was severely felt by both, but the perfect sympathy existing 
between them served as a consolation under this heavy trial* 

Strathern. U. ^i 
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Uolike the generality of young heirs, Lord Delmington had never 
desired the possession of the vast estates entailed on him, and 
stem and unrelenting as his father had proved , the wish nearest 
his heart since the day he had led his Mary to the altar was that he 
might be allowed to present her to his sire; tiiat lengthened days 
might be accorded to the marquis , to witness the felicity of his 
son, to appreciate her who conferred it, and to bless his grand- 
child and children to come. Now this fond hope was vanished. 
His father had died without seeing him, without having assured 
.him of his forgiveness, and bitter were the tears he shed at the 
reflection. Sorrow shared is lightened. No common-place words 
of condolence escaped the lips of the tender wife as she witnessed 
the grief of her husband , but the tears that mingled with his , the 
gentleness that forbore to urge one vain word of consolation , did 
more to soothe the bitterness of his regret than all the eloquence 
of oratory or the reasonfng of philosophy could have achieved. It 
was no joy to them to find themselves, from a state of dependance 
on the liberality of a friend, suddenly elevated to high rank and 
immense possessions. For many days they were insensible to 
this fact, and remembered only that they had lost a father whose 
affection they had counted on winning by future obedience and 
devotion to his wishes, and whose declining days they had hoped 
to render happy by their affectionate care. The atoning grave had 
closed over him , to have conciliated whom they would have sub- 
mitted to any humiliation, and all his coldness and sternness were 
forgotten in the regret his death occasioned them. 

**Ah! had he but lived to see our child," would the Marquis 
of Roehampton , as we must now call him, say, **I could have 
better borne this blow , but to die without knowing you , my own 
Mary, and, consequently, without being able to judge how im~ 
possible it was to see and not love you , to know and not esteem 
you — ah! this is, indeed, a terrible aggravation to my grief." 

"We will love and revere his memory, dearest," would the 
marchioness reply, "and teach our boy to honour it, too. We 
will ever act as if he were still alive to approve or condemn our 
conduct, and though he knew me not on earth, let us hope we 
may hereafter meet where no partings are, and where the seerets 
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of all hearts being revealed , our father vill know that , though far 
inferior in station to his son , no unworthy motive led me to be- 
come his wife , and that, if never-dying love and boundless grati- 
tude could repay the sacriBce my Henry made in wedding one so 
lowly as his Mary, the debt was not forgotten." 

Many days had elapsed before the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Roehampton had conquered their grief sufficiently to undertake 
their voyage home, and in the interim the news of their accession 
to rank and fortune was made known by the newspapers at Naples 
to all the English persons of distinction there, and excited , as is 
usual on similar occasions, much conversation. Lord and Lady 
Wellerby had been to dall on the British minister's wife , where 
some other visitors were discussing how many thousands or tens 
of thousands a-year the rentr-roll of the present marquis 
amounted to. 

'*The marehioness is a very beautiful woman," observed one 
of the party. 

•*Yes, so I hear," replied Lady Wellerby, "and owes her 
good fortune solely to it, for she is said to be low-born, stupid, 
and vulgar, which induced me to decline making her acquaint- 
ance." 

" Your Ladyship is not always so very scrupulous ," remarked 
a lady present, **for I believe you receive the Marchioness of 
Mountserrat, who, if report be true, is one of the most vulgar 
women in the world." 

*^I should not cite her as a well-bred woman, certainly," 
replied Lady Wellerby , drawing herself up , and looking angry in 
spite of her attempts to conceal her displeasure, **but she is by 
DO means so vulgar as you seem to think , and her reputation is 
Irreproachable." 

*« Yes, that I '11 be sworn It is," said the British minister, 
**• for she is much too ugly either to endanger her own virtue, or 
to tempt that of others." 

**I am sure that I am the last person in the world to judge 
harshly, or to propagate scandal," observed Lady Wellerby, an 
assertion that produced a general smile on the faces of all present, 
**but I must say that I have heard mmoars relative to theMar- 

21* 
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«hioness of RoehamptoD by no means creditable to her. It has 
been stated that when she first travelled with her hasband she had 
DO legal right to his name." 

*^ Never was there a more false rumour," replied the wife of 
the English minister, with warmth. *'One of my oldest and 
deai'est friends was present at the marriage , a few days previously 
to the ^oung couple leaving England , and although they did not 
wish to enter society until the old marquis , a stern and severe 
man, had become reconciled to the step his sou had taken, 
there existed no other reason for their, seclusion. My friend 
has known Lady Roehampton from her birth , and this charming 
young woman never left the roof of her father, a clergyman, 
esteemed and respected by all who knew him, unlil at his 
death she removed to the hous e of my friend where she was 
married. Lady Delmington brought me a letter of introduction 
from this friend , stating every particular about her, and I have 
had the greatest pleasure in enjoying as much of her society as 
the delicate health of her husband and her own interesting position 
permitted her to give me." 

''I confess I have a great prejudice against young women of 
thatclass intruding themselves into noble families, "observedLady 
Wellerby , foiled , and vexed at being so , in her desire to asperse 
the reputation of the young marchioness, **when there are so 
many girls of high birth left unmarried. Parsons' daughters may 
always find husbands among the doctors, apothecaries, curates, 
or attorneys in their respective parishes ; but what are young girls 
of high birth to do who cannot condescend to marry out of their 
own sphere?" 

*' Precisely what many of them do," replied Mrs. Maitland, 
the lady who gave the covp de patte to Lady Wellerby about the 
Marchioness of Mountserrat , and who bore no good-will to her 
Ladyship — ** set all their wits to work to catch some good-natured 
young man, with more money than brains, flatter and wheedle 
him into marriage, and then congratulate themselves on their own 
cleverness in having achieved the desired end." 

Lady Wellerby felt the stroke aimed at her, but, aware that 
she would fare the worst in a war of words with Mrs. Maitland, who 
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was remarkable for a system of plain speaking to those she dis- 
liked, her Ladyship forbore making any further comment, and her 
adversary looked around in conscious triumph at having silenced 
her, aware that Lady Wellerby was so unpopular that no one pre- 
sent would regret her mortification. 

**Well, you may all say what you please/' observed Lord 
Wellerby , who had hitherto been talking politics in a corner with 
his host, but who had heard the comments made on Lady Mount- 
serrat, *' I have seldom met with a better-natured woman than the 
Marchioness of Mountserrat. And, after all, I have known many 
women of high rank — ay , and born to it, too — who were wont 
to commit as many soflecisms in good breeding as she does, yet no 
one minded their coarseness." 

*' Because they had high connexions and one knew that their 
vulgarity did not originate in low birth or want of education ," re- 
plied one of the ladies present. 

''Which should, in my opinion, have aggravated, rather than 
extenuated their sins ,*' said their host , *' as a person with the ad- 
vantages of birth and education is much less excusable for being 
vulgar and coarse than one who has unexpectedly attained a posi- 
tion for which her birth and breeding had not fitted her." 

"You are perfectly right, perfectly right," observed Lord 
Wellerby, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. ''That is precisely 
what I say. I think Lady Mountserrat much less blamable for any 
little mistakes she may make than some of the ladies known to us 
all but whom I will not name." 

He looked at his wife , and she, comprehending that he wished 
her to say something favourable of the marchioness , remarked 
that **Really *Ac," laying strong emphasis on the word, "could 
see no reason why Lady Mountserrat should not be well received 
in society." 

''I dare say you do not," replied Mrs. Maitland, ''for yoa 
are fond of cards, and the person in question is, I have heard, 
willing to make up a rubber. At Newmarket I have been told that 
noblemen of the highest rank condescend to bet with persons of 
the lowest grade , so on this principle I can understand your asso- 
ciating with this low-bred woman ; but those who have no such 
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indacement will not be disposed to follow your eiample," and Mrs. 
Maitland withdrew, leaviDg both Lord and Lady Wellerby highly 
incensed against her , while the other individuals present were 
amused at witnessing their discomfiture. On leaving the minis- 
ter's they drove to half a dozen places, with the intention of en- 
gaging some of their acquaintances to partake the hospitality of the 
marchioness , but all declined eicept two or three young men of 
fashion , who having no engagements , and being curious to see 
the wife that their ci-devant friend Mountserrat had wedded for 
her gold , promised to meet the Wellerbys , who were to present 
them to their hostess. **I see it 's no use endeavouring to get 
women of rank to make her acquaintance ," said Lady Wellerby 
to her husband , as they returned to their hotel. *^ Our attempts 
only draw attacks on us. Did you hear that odious, spitefbl Mrs. 
Maitland?" 

''Yes, and if you had the slightest portion of address yon ought 
to have retorted. But you never know what to say. There you 
sat, getting red in the face, and bridling as you always do when 
you are vexed , without uttering one word in return for all her 
impertinence." 

" Why did not you , who are so very clever, come to my aid? " 
demanded the lady, angrily. 

''Because a man always looks like a fool when he meddles 
with the quarrels of women. You drew the whole thing on your- 
self by your folly in attacking Lady Roehampton , and letting all 
present see that you were jealous and spiteful because one of your 
girls had not caught her husband. You have no tact, Lady Wel- 
lerby, and so I have often told you, which is a great misfortune 
to a woman who is maliciously disposed." 

" You are the only person , Lord Wellerby , who ever accused 
me of want of tact, and the accusation comes with a peculiarly bad 
grace when you have so lately reaped the benefit of my good ma- 
nagement in not only securing a brilliant marriage for our daughter, 
but in saving you ail the expense of her trotuseau; nay, the cost 
Of the breakfast." 

" Ah , there you are, always boasting of your own cleyerness. 
I shall never hear the end of your self-laudations about that mar- 
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. riage , when it is the most natural thing in life that a veak , good- 

I natured fellow like Filzwarren , who did not know what to do with 

himself at Rome , should fall into the snare set for him by Olivia, 
who has ten times more sense and judgment than you have, and 
to whom all the credit of the affair is due." 

Lady Wellerby wrote a little note to the marchioness, to apprise 
her that three guests, young men of great distinction, as she 
stated , were to be added to her dinner-party that day. 

^^I 'm glad of it," exclaimed that lady, when Mrs. Bernard had 
read the note to her. ** A fresh face or two will be a relief to me, 
for I am tired to death of those I daily see. Are you sure you wrote 
to Mr. Webwortb, to say I should be glad to receive him at dinner 
every day while I stay here ? " 

"Yes, Madam." 

"That 's a sensible man. Understands a good dinner, and 
good wine, and enjoys them. Order some more champagne to be 
put in ice , for I dare say these fashionable young men will drink 
a good deal , and I hate to have any one stinted at my table. Has 
the currier brought back the money for my cheque?" 

*< Yes, Madam, and I have locked it in your Ladyship's coffre" 

"Then put the one hundred pounds in gold into something. 
Yet no — I '11 get a reticule from Justin. So go and ask her 
for one." 

"If your Ladyship would permit me to ring the bell/' said 
Mrs. Bernard, timidly, " and have Justine sent for to receive your 
orders!" 

"Why, are you so grand that you can't take a message to 
her?" 

" Pray , Madam , be assured that my objection to convey your 
commands to her does not originate in any false pride, but Justine 
is sometimes so rude to me that I wish as much as possible to avoid 
coming in contact with her." 

"And what do you call this objection on your part but. false 
pride, I should like to know ! If Justin is a little saucy sometimes, 
you must put up with it , I can tell you ; for, as I can't do without 
her, she dresses me so beautifully, and that I could easily get a 
person to write my notes , and do all that yQu are employed for , I 
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would sooner, a hundred times, send you away than part 
from her." 

Mrs. Bernard sighed deeply , went on her errand to ihefemme 
dechambre^ and, as she had anticipated, was told by her that 
^^She certainly would not give one of Madame la Marquise's 
beautiful reticules to any one but Madame la Marquise herself," 
which answer induced that lady to go in person to demand it. 

**I vish Madame vould never send dat odious woman to ask 
me for noting," said Mademoiselle Justine. ** She so proud, so 
insolent , I cannot put up vid her. I know dat Madame had ?od 
reticule vid her and not vant anoder, for I tink to myself, vat 
Madame la Marquise vant vid two?" 

* * But I did want it though , and sent Mrs. Bernard for it." 

''Ah! c'est autre chose. Dat is oder ling. Vilch vill 
Madame have?" and some two or three dozen richly embroidered 
sacs of various colours were taken from an armoire and spread 
before their owner, who selecting a white one said, **This will do, 
JustiD, you may lock up the rest." 

**Mon dieu! mon dieuT* exclaimed ihefemme de chambre^ 
*^ Madame la Marquise has taken de von dat is de most pretty of 
dem all. Oh ! vat pity to give it avay. It break my heart to see 
Madame la Marquise give avay de bootiful tings dat is only fit for 
Madame herself to vear ," and tears of anger, at seeing what she 
considered to be one of her own perquisites taken off, filled the eyes 
of Mademoiselle Justine. 

** There, Justin, you may take that dress I wore yesterday, 
it will match the bonnet I gave you the day before. Don't cry, 
Justin , I know you are attached to me , and I worCt send Mrs. 
Bernard with any more messages to you." 

*^ Ah! I ho^^Madame la Marquise vill not forget her promise," 
said Justine, never even thanking her mistress for the expensive 
dress just given as a peace-K>ffering to her. 

**yat for she vant dat sac?'* Continued she, when;the mar- 
chioness retired. ''Ivill find out, dat I vill. Bah! bah! vat fool 
I vas not to know in von minute. De old fool vant it to put de 
hundred pounds in dat I did hear her troo de keyhole say she vould 
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gire dat horrid Lad J Sophie. Ha! ha! she link to keep de secret 
fromme, bat she sail not I I viU know every ting, datlvill." 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Parts ! woman's Paradise , 

Scene of gaiety and pleasure ; 
That to ev'ry taste supplies 

Fashions, without end or measure. 
Temple of Frivolity, 

Whence ennui is ever banished , 
Where no rueful face we see 

^ill the owner's gold is vanished. 

"Who do you think is arrived, Livy?" said Lord Fitzwarren 
one day, as he entered the dressing-room of his wife before dinner. 
**I will give you twenty, ay, fifty guesses, and you won't di- 
vine it." 

"And certainly won't try, for I have a horror of guessing, and 
very little curiosity." 

' ' In that case I may as well tell you at once. The Marchioness 
ofMountserrat." 

"And what can that be to me? I certainly won't notice her^ 
and so I tell you at once, that you may not make any attempt to 
change my determination." 

"She has not come alone. Your father , mother , and Sophy 
have accompanied her, and they seem now to make but ono 
famUy." 

"Good Heavens, how dreadful ! But are you sure of this, Lord 
Fitzwarren , or is it one of your mauvaise plaisanteries , got up to 
alarm and shock me?" 

"I assure you, Livy, it is the fact. I saw the whole party 
arrive at the Hotel Windsor, Place Yendome , half an hour ago, 
and would have stepped in to see the old governor, my lady, and 
Sophy , only I thought it best to give them time to rest themselves 
a little after their journey." 

"Heaven be thanked that you did not call on them, for then 
they would have found out where we are, and we should be bored 
by then)." 
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'* Bored by your own father, mother, and sister, Olhia? I 
never heard of such a thing — and after your first separation from 
them , too ! " and Lord Fitzwarren's loojcs denoted the surprise 
he felt. 

'* You don't know them as well as I do , or your surprise would 
cease," observed Lady Fitzwarren. *^I am conyihced that they 
are now en route for London , contrary to their original intention, 
purposely because they calculate on living on us there as much as 
they possibly can, a calculation which I decidedly will defeat. The 
most effectual mode of doing this is to treat them with such marked 
coldness here as will discourage them to intrude themselves on as 
in London , and for this coldness they have furnished us with an 
admirable excuse in thus associating themselves with that dread- 
fully vulgar woman , Lady Mountserrat , my horror and aversioii 
of whom is perfectly well known to them.'* 

**WelI, Livy, you are a cool hand , I must acknowledge. By 
Jove, you make no more of bowing out of the acquaintance of your 
own family than if they were persons in no way related to you." 

'^ And why should I , pray? " 

'* Why , I remember a certain commandment taught me in my 
childhood, about honouring my father and mother, and I thought 
that it might possibly have some influence on you." 

The lady bit her lip , and looked somewhat embarrassed for a 
moment, but quickly recovering her usual effrontery, she rei- 
terated her fixed determination of not calling on her parents, and 
if they called , of giving them so cold a reception that they would 
not be tempted to renew the visit. 

'*Tou may do as you like, Livy;" replied her good-natured 
husband , ''but I '11 be hanged if you shall' make me behayeill to 
them. I never could stand the abominable system of cutting ac- 
quaintances, much less relations, so I toill call on them and show 
any civility in my power." 

''Did you not promise. Lord Fitzwarren, never to engage 
any guest to dinner without my permission?" 

" I could not suppose that your father and mother were in- 
cluded in that compact." 

"Then I tell you," and the speaker's face grew red with aoger. 
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** that I consider that compact to iirciade mj family as veil as all 
other persons , and that if you break it I shall pronounce yon to 
have forfeited your word of honour to me." 

*'I shall, therefore, to avoid infraction of the promise I so 
weakly, so stupidly, allowed to be eitracted from me in a moment 
when I dreaded being compromised before a friend , invite those 
to whom I wish to extend hospitality, to some restauranfs at Pa- 
ris, or to the Clarendon Hotel when I am in London ; but I assure 
you, Livy, weak and foolish as you have found me, you shall not 
persuade me to behave unkindly and improperly to yoor relations.- ' 

Lord and Lady Fitzwarren dined that day at an English noble- 
man's , then resident at Paris , where the arrival of the Marchio- 
ness of Biountserrat furnished the topic of conversation. *' At my 
hotel," said a young man of fashion , at table, <' the whole house 
is put in commotion by the event. ' Madame la Marquise, riche 
commeCrcsnu, gSnSreuseeomnufun milord Anglais, avantgue 
les Anglais etoient gdtSs par Picofiomie, et avee une suite 
inorme,' might be heard repeated from the proprietor of the Ho- 
tel Windsor down to the lowest waiter in the house. Madame la 
Marquise, as her courrier announced , required more rooms and 
more luxuries than half a dozen ordinary marchionesses, and 
Heaven only knows how many bottles of champagne had been put 
into ice, and how large an additional supply of that article had 
been ordered in , to meet the demand sa seignieurie would in- 
evitably make on it." 

''I w<|s greatly amused at hearing all this from my valet as I 
dressed for dinner," said Lord Thomas Murray ; '* and he told me 
that the arrival of a queen could not have excited a greater sensa- 
tion in the hotel. This marchioness, as Mirrafleur, my valet, 
stated , is so grand a lady that she has an English earl for her 
chamberlain , a countess for her dame d'atour, and a miladiAn^ 
glaise for her lady of the bed-chamber." 

**This must be an invention of her eourrier's, to impress the 
people at the hotel with a higher notion of the importance of his 
lady," observed Lord Ammondale, a pompous, matter-of-fact 
man, ever ready to assert the dignity of his order; **for the mar- 
chioness, whatever her fortune may be, could find no English lords 
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or ladies who woold sobmit to the degradation of filling such 
appointments in her household." 

**Did you hear the names of these mean members of the aristo- 
cracy ," demanded the stately and haughty Lady Llangollen , her 
Cambrian blood mounting to her face at the idea of any branches 
of the nobility having so disgraced themselves. 

'^No, I did not hear the names/' replied Lord Thomas Murray. 
'^Mirrafleur, like most of his compatriots, can never remember 
Englfsh names.'' 

Lady Fitzwarren sat on thorns while this conversation was 
going on , lest the names of her parents should be uttered ; not that 
she entertained the slightest affection or interest for them , but 
solely on account of the disgrace which their position with the 
Tulgar marchioness would entail on herself. 

*' I have heard ," said Lord Ammondale , '* that the Marquis of 
Mountserrat married some adventuress for her money, and de- 
serted her the moment he had inherited the fortune of his brother.*' 

'* Somebody told me she was a ballad-singer, whom some rich 
old man, a monomaniac ^bout music, heard sing in the streets, be- 
came captivated by her voice, and married," observed Lady Am- 
mondale. 

'^ Oh ! no. She was one of a party of Irish persons of the lowest 
class , who came over to England to make hay, and was employed 
by this rich old citizen at his place near London ; when in the hay- 
field he heard her sing, and became so charmed that very shortly 
after he married her, and when d^ing bequeathed his immense 
wealth to her," said Lord Thomas Murray. 

^* You are all in error, I assure you. This person was a chamber- 
maid in an hotel at some watering-place , where the rich old man 
saw her , and wedded her ," stated Lady Llangollen ; * * for I heard 
all the particulars from the Duchess of Chester, who was staying at 
the hotel where the marriage was arranged." 

Lady Fitzwarren expected every moment that her lord would 
join in the conversation, and not only acknowledge his acquaintance 
with the marchioness, but inform the company who the lord and 
ladies domesticated with her were; but, fortunately for her feelings, 
he was so deeply engaged in conversing with an old acquaintance 
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who sat by him on horses , the subject of all others the most inter- 
esting to him, that he paid no attention to the general topic, and 
she for once rejoiced when she heard the words , ^* Capital goer/' 
'* thorough-bred ," *' fine action ," ** great speed ," uttered by him, 
followed by the often-repeated question to his old cronies of *^ You 
remember Fanny ? — that was a creature not to be matched ! '' and, 
as usual, a long-winded and elaborate panegyric was pronounced 
on the never-forgotten favourite mare of her husband. Glad was 
she when the ladies retired from the salle-Or-manger without Lord 
Filzwarren's having revealed his and her acquaintance with Lady 
Mountserrat; and more decided than ever did she feel, in not only 
avoiding that personage, but also in shunning all intercourse with 
her family while they lived with her, and seeing as little of them as 
possible whenever they separated from the marchioness. In ac- 
cordance with this determination , she gave strict orders to be 
denied to all English visitors the next day, and congratulated 
herself on having by this precaution escaped an interview she so 
much dreaded. 

*' You will, of course , go and call on Livy as early as you can 
get;out," said Lord Wellerby to his lady wife, as they sat at 
breakfast. . *'I have been to Galignani's this morning, and here 's 
Iheir address , which I obtained there. See if you can't get Livy to 
bay some dresses for Sophy ; and if you set about it cleverly , yon 
can. 

** I don't anticipate much generosity from Lady Fitzwarren,"' 
observed her mother. **Her husband is more likely to behave 
\rell." 

*'Yes; he is such a foolish fellow j that he is always ready to 
throw away his money; but Livy has more sense." 

*'If I get no presents until my sister bestows any on me, I shall 
remain a long time in want of cadeaux" said Lady Sophia , with a 
sneer. 

"Well, Livy is not to be blamed for prudence and economy, 
two virtues which I did all in my power to inculcate in her mind," 
observed Lord Wellerby. 

^'Should she, as I expect, not be disposed to evince any ge- 
nerosity towards her sister , we can , by referring to her want of it, 
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in'tbe presence of Lady Mono tserrat, excite her into making prescots 
to Sophy, fori have noticed that she is very ostentations, and wishes 
to outshine others in acts of generosity," said Lady Wellerby. 

**What a bore it is for me to have to go and asli the am- 
bassadress for an invitation for her for the soirSe at the embassy 
to-night ," resumed Lady Wellerby. 

*^Has she not made it well worth yonr trouble ?" demanded her 
lord. ** Has she not franked os the whole route from Rome , aod 
are we not here her guests , without the least necessity of spending 
a shilling, instead of having expended a large sum on the journey, 
and being in the worst rooms of some shabby hotel, eating bad 
dinners and drinking tnn ordinaire?** 

** For all which dSsagrSmens there does not exist the slightest 
necessity," said Lady Wellerby, ^* if you would remember that yoq 
have ample means to pay the expenses of your family, without 
compelling them to submit to the humiliation of forming part of 
the suite of this vulgar woman , and being included in the ridicule 
which she mast always incur." 

••Lady Wellerby, you prove yourself in this instance, as in 
many others, wholly deficient in tact and common sense. If you 
possessed the first you could easilylnanage to gain an introduction 
for the marchioness into the circles which she so longs to enter, « 
service she would liberally reward, and if you had the second yon 
would know how to appreciate the advantage of travelling and 
living, as we do, at another's expense. You had better go first 
to the ambassador's to get an invitation for Lady Mouotserrat ; 
that point arranged , you can call on Livy afterwards." 

••But how am I to get over the fact of Lady Mountserrat never 
having been presented at the English court? — that, is, yoa 
know , the rSg^le for our ambassadress here receiving ladies." 

•• Tou can easily explain that , being married in Italy , and not 
having been in England since, she could not, of course , be pre- 
sented in London , but that she will be , as soon as she arrives.^ 

Luckily for Lady Wellerby, the English ambassadress, one 
of the most kind and amiable women in the world, readily acceded 
to her request, and the more readily as the Marquis of Mount- 
serrat being a relation of hers, she felt shocked at his desertion o 
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the woman be had doped, and having heard that her moral cha- 
racter was unimpeachable , was glad to show in this instance , as 
in all others where her countenance could be given without infrin- 
ging on the rules of (Strict propriety, that good nature for which 
she was so remarkable. Possessed of the card of invitation , Lady 
Wellerby returned to the hotel to announce the success of her 
mission to the marchioness, as that lady had requested her to do. 

**Well, now, really you have behaved very well in this busi- 
ness," said she, when Lady Wellerby gave her the card — for, 
fearful that she might not have succeeded in obtaining it, the 
countess had previously explained all the dlflSculty of accomplish- 
ing the point, owing to the marchioness not having been pre- 
sented at the English court — "And to show you," resumed Lady 
Mountserrat, '*that I am not ungrateful, if you will come with 
me to the best milliner's in Paris , I 'II give you the handsomest 
turban that can be bought, and an elegant dress, and also one 
for Lady Sophy , with a beautiful wreath of flowers for her hair." 

Lady Wellerby's face flushed with offended pride at this openly 
offered compensation fer her having obtained the invitation to the 
embassy, and there was a degree oi hauteur she could not wholly 
repress in her air and counleuance when she declared that she re- 
quired no reward for doing anything to oblige a friend. 

" Ah ! there it is ; I see you are on your high horse , my Lady, 
and I 'ra sure I can't tell why, for there 's nothing to affront one, 
according to my notions, in offering some handsome presents; 
but you ladies of old families have such odd ways that one does not 
know when one offends you or not." 

*^I am not at all offended, I assure you," replied Lady Wel- 
lerby. *'I was only fearful lest you should imagine that I was 
influenced by selfish motives in my desire to oblige you." 

'*Well, and after all where would be the harm if yon were? 
Give and take is my principle. You 'U come back, won't you, to 
accompany me to the milliner's?" 

*'Yes, certainly, I will be back in time to go with yon." And 
off went Lady Wellerby, her lord, and daughter, to call on Lady 
Fitiwarreo. 
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*^ Madame la ConUesse n*est pas chest elle,^* was the reply of 
the porter. 

^^MaU Stes vous Men sHr?" demanded Lady Welierby , for 
she felt a coDviction that her daughter was at home, it beiog 
rather early for one so indolent as^he knew her to be , to go out. 
The porter persisted in his'statement, and nothing was left for the 
party but to pot their address intof his hands, and drive away. 

" You see they have found you out, Livy," said Lord Fitz war- 
ren, as the card was placed on his wife's table. *' So now, as you 
can't accuse me of revealing your abode , I will go off and pay them 
a visit. What am I to say for you? " 

'* Say that I am out all day , that I am ill ; in short, anything 
to keep them away from me." 

''No, Livy, I '11 tell no stories for yon, and the fact I «ftit't 
tell , for I should be sorry to hurt their feelings by saying ^ yot 
have a very unkind daughter, who won't see you if she can helj?il» 
->;et hang me if I wouldn't sooner tell them the truth , painful as it 
would be , than invent a pack of falsehoods , or repeat yours to 
take them in." 

''I havn't the least objection — au co7itt*aire, I should be 
obliged to you to tell them that as they have disgraced themselves 
by living with their odious friend. Lady Mountserrat , who is the 
laughing-stock of all Paris, I cannot, consistently with what I 
owe to myself, mil myself up with them." 

** Un bouquet pour Madame la Comtesse , de la part de Mons. 
leDucde Beauregard,*' said one of the servants , handing in a 
most beautiful collection of flowers, artistically and tastefully 
arranged , to the femme de cliambre. 

^* What exquisite flowers, and how delicate and thoughtful of 
the due, to whom I happened to mention last night my fondness 
for them ," observed Lady Fitzwhrren. 

''What is the fellow's Frenchified name?" asked her lord, 
looking anything but pleased. 

''Beauregard ," replied the lady. 

"You are rich enough to buy as many flowers as yon like, 
Livy, without being under any compliment to that conceited 
Frenchman , whose manner towards you ever since he was prc<- 
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9«ited ) I tiiiok very idipertibent , and so I hrfve made qp mf wM 
\o tell him >«o Ibe very first occesioD , fori have oo notion of seeing 
Miy «ao mahe iove to my wife." 

*'No onebut a person so wholly Ignorant as you are o(Us bien^ 
siancw eonld possibly imagine that there was the least imprppriety 
in tigi^t0*4 atteotions to me/' 

''^{'enwhat?" demanded Fitzwarreo, looking puflzM. *'Yoa 
oaay give it "what French iiied name you like, bat I will aot allow 
yon to be made the talk, nor myself to be made the bttghlog^ 
stock, of all Paris, I can tell you. 'Why, dido't I hear «omefof 
the fellows at the embassy die other night gossiping^ and laughing 
when they saw Ibisman-miliMier lookingFreDchniaD stnckby yoor 
side all the eveniog. I heard some of them say ' Look at the 4bfetat 
Ms^dwfl^k, makidg up to every fiogliahfwomaa he meets, until 
he has set all the wotWi talking of her.' '' 

'^Brutes!" eiclaimed ibe lady, ** they are tall djin|; off envy 
and jealousy «f bis ioimeDse superiority over them." 

''Superority, indeed ! WeU, tiiat 's a, good 'nn, >owaver« 
What, compare a d — d oailaDdish foreigner, with a fiace all over 
hair , out of wbieh he seems to peep it ke an owl out of an ivy bush, 
to a parcel of good-looking, healthy Euglishmen, who are not 
ashamed to show their faces, like these ParisiaD ouraog^outiiDgs! ^' 
said the ofTeuded husband, leaving ibe room in a mare amgry 
mood than his wife had ever before seen him. 

*' Jealous! positively jealous !" exelained Lady Fktwarean. 
^^MaUnHmporte — be shall aoCpretent me!fh)m fliitiiigwilh Ibis 
dear, ItiseioatlDg'cfuc. W/hat.a4lalighlfillann! {He saldifaist night 
he should only go to the eadiMttsychis-e^nuig to meet'oie. He 
t^a#i*a<Aei* marked in bis atteiMMos^ I most confess, >and>pfressed 
my hand when he led me to my carriage, and asked me why I n'ener 
drove in the BaU de Bduhgne , wber^Jie a1#ays vidts , land I 'balf 
promised to go there lOHttormw. ^'^i he is a most oaptiviating 
man — beigbbo! — and aalght prove « 4angerof» one to hus- 
bands." 

Lady Wellerby and ber daughter were read^ M .4he nppoinled 
time to accompany the Marchioness of Mountserrat to Some of the. 
ipost fashionable magymm «{«f niMiar at Paris, And that lady, 

Strathern. IL ^2 
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being in a particularly gracious mood , owing to the irivitation to 
the embassy, presented them both with various costly additions to 
their wardrobes. On entering their carriage to return to their 
hotel, they met Lord Fitzwarren, LordWellerby, and Mr. Web- 
worth , who stopped to speak to them. After mutual greetings, 
the marchioness, ''on hospitable thoughts intent," invited Lord 
Fitzwarren and Mr. Web worth to dine with her. 

*' And I shall be very glad to see Lady Fitzwarren," added she, 
**who I dare say will be anxious to meet 'her mother and sister, 
who missed her to-day, and, as I suppose she is engaged to the 
embassy this evening , we can all go there together. '* 

Fitzwarren declined the invitation, but Webworth joyfully 
accepted it. 

"You thee, my dea machioneth, I couldn't stay aftewyou," 
said he. *' I was quite out of my elementh when you were gone." 

"And, I assure you, I have missed you very much, Mr. Web- 
worth , at dinner ; so mind , there will be a knife and fork for you 
every day here , the same as at Rome. " 

"A thousand thanks, my dea Madam." 

"Now, if I letLivy know that they are to be at the embassy 
to-night she won't go there ," said Lord Fitzwarren to himself. 
" It will be a good trick to play her not to say a word on the subject, 
and to let her go there and meet them full plump , and hang me if 
I don't' do so. I'm really ashamed of her, to be so unnatural 
towards her own parents and sister. And then her flirting so out- 
rageously with that French fellow! I must stop it, or I shall be 
laughed at by ail Paris. What a fool I was to be taken in by such 
a heartless creature , and so plain a one into the bargain ! I hardly 
knew what to say to her mother and sister when they asked about 
her." 

While these thoughts were passing in the mind of Lord Fitz- 
warren, Mr. Webworth, after a few minutes' silence, observed 
that he ''had never known a more kind hospitable woman than the 
Marchioness of Mountserrat. She weally ith a mosth excellenth 
pethon , and will in a shawth thime undestand how a table ought 
to be kept." 

^*Atableith6te, I suppose you mean," said Lord Wellerby, 
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'* for ooe of her manias seems to be to invite every one she meets 
to dinner." 

'* Come , come , old governor ; yon ought to be the last person 
to find fault with the old girl's hospitality," remarked Lord Fitz- 
warren, *' since you and your family have availed yourselves so 
freely of it. Livy has heard some spiteful remarks on this point; 
people have even gone so far as to say you were her chamberlain, 
and the old lady and Sophy her ladies-in-waiting, which has so 
offended Livy that she declares she will not mix herself up with the 
party while you remain with the marchioness. " » 

**Livy may do as she pleases, a privilege I mean to follow,'' 
replied Lord Wellerby, **but as for giving up a very useful ac- 
quaintance to please her , it is out of the question. " 

'* Only don't blame me if she runs restive , that 's all, for she 
is as wild as a colt, as obstinate as a mule , and as vicious as any 
animal I ever had in my stable." 

<*So much the worse for ^01/, "was the only remark of his father- 
in-law, who heartily congratulated himself on having got rid of 
the lady in question. 

When the Marchioness of Mountserrat appeared at the embassy 
that evening « escorted by Lady Wellerby and Lady Sophia, the 
splendour and' quantity of her diamonds, and the extreme richness 
of her dress , attracted all eyes. ** That is the famous Marchioness 
of Mountserrat, who is so immensely rich," was whispered around 
by all the English present , and the statement was listened to with 
eager ears by such of the foreigners as could comprehend the word 
rich , a word generally understood by most of them. The pre- 
sentation to the ambassadress having taken place. Lad y-Mountserrat 
seemed by no means inclined to pass on , and leave that lady free 
to receive her other guests. In vain did Lady Wellerby press her 
arm, and make signs to her to move on — there she remained, 
assuring h^t tioble . hostess how glad she was to see her, and 
hoping that she would come and dine with her in a family way at 
thie Hotel Windsor, where she would give her the best dinner 
Paris could afford. ** I never spare expense, my Lady; and why 
should I?" excljiimed she, while the ambassadress, embarrassed 
and shocked at a degree of vulgarity to which she had never pre- 
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Tfovsly been «l|N»!(«d , • ciilM>{af{>ldriiig Jiioks'stdLalf WeHnrhnr tof 
free her from her frieod. 

'*iW1ie i»4atMy<iMiA0MrTet7raperb Alffmoude?" liemaiided^ 
tbeDuc de Beattregird of one «f the ^attmehSi of the embasiBf, « 
ftvely yomig man, who, owing « grudge lo the due, was veU 
disposed to mystify hkn. 

''That/' replied he, 'Ms^^ie'riehaatiadyni^aU'eagiaDd." 

*<Val,deWss€aiiltst" 

'*No, no, a moeh richer lady.*' 

''Have she husband?" asked the 4ue aageriy. 

**Mo, her imsbandifs off," was the reply, «wiitch'thecfi/c re- 
ceived as anrannoiuneeaaent ofthe death 0f the macqais. 

** She free, den?" satdiie. 

''Yes, perfeeDy free« and easy too," observed the «#/<r^Ai^. 

* "^Ri^heM lady, In Englaad yen say? " repeated the inc. 
"Certainly." 

** Till yon jiresent me? 

* 'il faavie iiot' the honour ofi being aioqaainted witb the! lady , but 
I know Lady Wellerby, who is with her, andi will -preisent 'yen 
to her." 

''MfiUe Pefmreimms, • mon dbet ," and off; tbey minned. Xbe 
immdvotlmi aaade, tbei/iieiwgged Lady Walierby totpreaeMMoi 
fo-the mar^ioaeBS, a iwif^t she readily acoardedhim, landlbe 
oottplaicant <8Bfiles'0fthat lady whan afae iheanH the* sanotons title 
of Dqc de Beaoregardi pfoneunead pneived hersatiifactiini. 

'^You apeak^deOPrenMi, Madame?" demandeidahe dtic. 

**No, I 'm >aorry to aay I daol, tuntramtfteaniHiig," wasitbfe 
wp>y. 

*'Den how haippyl am dati s)^eak dedogliflii :a leette, dad^l 
nay OMivefseTidso eilrafanim/^a lady." 

*"¥eio are^vet^tpoltte, dnke, andlaainMRbaUigedtoyoau" 

''No, IMam, H is I w^^am obliged, i always Jlke de 
BngHsh ladles , bat ^dis >ovening I faave aeenaae/dando'edipaaadl 
I ever M aee bafbre ," «iad be tooked Ml hn the Ihce oT the 
mafthloness. 

«"Wey , -I /Bi MM jf/tL 'Save one ttf the toiost. agreeable man, 
nobletten Ineant'to^aay/reivermat." 
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''A2k! Hatok^iflMvovldnotdiftlobeitfMi^tvicttotliiryoa?'' 

'*Basemta!'' ims mattered. s».ol«ie* to kiftjoan, limUhfii^n^ 
turned and beheld Lady Fitzwarren , who , wMkii^tookolHinilter- 
ablof doBtempt,. pasBodr oDk. 

"^fiMT d'fe do, Lftdf FitmairdK?*' eM^mod ikit mar^ 
ciiianes8«. '^H«n&^a yoariiiAtlier aQdjaiater.ji]fltiMillid flMu. Lady 
Ifilzmrfcni! Ladf Eittvarrai t" said- sh«:». s« londi aar to> drftir 
general attention; bolIiadjrFit&vaiTea waUsodvOO^^withaiitapiiear^ 
io^i: tohemr her; oc cnreo looisfkig towards the* iila«i» iRhenerakeistood, 
aline of eondtaci whieb tlie vatD rfn^iwiaiilly s/atdowotolhee^ 
tffame jealoiiai of thailadir aihamog^ycrlieafdrbiaawaaUpeec^ies 
toi the marcliionoas* 

'« Why , the woMaD moat be deal/' osdaKned l^d^r W^nH^ 
serrat, ''orshewoiddhftYeheacdiite. WiU^oii'g«rt(^hofv dokOt 
and teUihorthatil^ tbe3tfarchiaiD«S8 olJUbiNiBtafttralvaQd be^mother 
andfSiBter, areher«> and wiah to apeak. toifaer?" 

'^iihl l^dama, vat vould I ootdo laobe]! yoov oonmanda. 
SMa." and)hiOshrag9edhliss^cllA»Mta^i•aaa», aodiaasvaiad a 
look of distress, ^^'quevmtkz'vtom.? UiMlf Fitcwaivoolmabefoao 
Yery kind as to find your humble serVant to her taste, and ven she 
saw dat your humble servant did find anoder lady much more to 
his taste , she get so angry , and* dM \isper in my ear as she 
passed, 'Baseman^' Ptmuredamey she t» vat yon ooU' jealous." 

*' Oh ! then I 'N' go and tell her ^e has no eafQse ; but how can 
a married woman Be jealous, except of her husbaud?* 

*' Charmante ioKWXceDice 1 *' wfaispeced thiddm* *^f:?ery yoman 
must be jealous ven she Joah atyouk'* 

** Olivia must have heard herself called," said tady Wellcrby 
to Lady Sophia. 

''Yes, certain^; see, sheisnowlfftirififtbeioom, I am sure 
to avoid us. What an nnfibeling creature! * 

'*Give me your arm, Lord Fitzwarren, for I' aw determined 
not to stay a momeitf lon^per here/' asidhiairife* 

" But the carriage is gone, Livy;" 

" I care not; I will walk — go lo ajtacre — d6 anything rather 
llMn, eenfftrntthatodioua navehiMeas andmy faaiH^j wli9 have so 
-diigraoed MecbyMog witb hei^'!* 
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''Aod there 's your friend, the French doke, making de^ 
sperate love to the marchioness. I suppose he 11 send her a cargo 
of flowers to-morrow ? " 

*<Who could have dreamt of that odious woman's getting to 
-th^ embassy! She, who has never been presented in England," 
said Lady Fitzwarren. But it is a coup monie by my abominable 
mother just to yex me , so I will defeat her schemes by leaTing 
Paris to-morrow, without seeing any of them." 

"I am devilish glad of it, for I have had quite enough of Paris, 
i can tell you, " was the answer, as the pair descended the stairs of 
the embassy, leaving a message that Lady Fitzwarren had been 
taken suddenly ill, which the Due de Beauregard accounted for 
-by confidentially whispering to half the men in the einbassy, ''that 
lapauore comtsMe itaitmalade dejatoutie" 

The next day the Fitzwarrens quitted Paris for London , the 
husband with a lengthened face at the reflection^ of the enormous 
•sum his wife had expended there, and the lady thoroughly dis- 
gusted with Frenchmen, who only the previous day slie had 
thought the most delightful persons in the world. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

''*• O , Life ! bow quickly dost thou pass , 
i E'en while we count on future years , 

The last sands flow from slern Time's glass , 

And Joyous smiles are changed to tears. 
D^ath 's ever near, though mortals blind 

Behold him not until his dart, 
By fate resistless and unkind 

Impelled , has pierced some lov'd one's heart. 
The old , by length of days oppress'd , 

Lay down the load of life , and sleep , 
The young while hope still cheers the breast, 

And love and joy their senses steep 
In sweet Elysium , must, I ween, 

Go hence , and never more be seen , 
In the dark grave to dwell till H9 

Shall summon them HU face to see." 

*»This house wants to be thoroughly altered and entirely neir 
furnished," said Lady Fitzwarren to her lord, as they sat at break- 
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fast in the library of the mapsion in Grosveoor-sqnare , A few days 
after their arrival from Paris. 

'^Theo it thall want it/' replied her husband, *'for I '11 be 
hanged if I throw any more money away upon it for some time to 
come. Why , it was only last year that it was repaired and newly 
furnished.'' 

'* That may be , but it was dobe in such abominable bad taste 
that I should be perfectly ashamed to see company in it. And 
really I must insist on having the portraits of your horses and dogs 
removed from the walls. Such pictures may suit. a bachelor's 
house , but are inadmissible in a married man's." 

' ' What ! Would you have my beautiful Fanny's portrait taken 
down? — that likeness which you so often told me at Rome you 
longed to see ! " and Lord Fitzwarren looked as amazed as he 
felt. ^ 

'*My curiosity has now been perfectly satisfied, and therefore 
I advise you to have these pictures removed to your hunting lodge 
at Melton , where they will be more appropriately placed." 

*' I tell you what, Livy, once for all, they shall no^ be removed. 
You may decorate your drawing-rooms, boudoir, and dressing- 
room as you please, but the other apartments shall remain as they 
are." 

''Then I will not enter them," replied the lady, her cheeks 
flushed with anger, and her eyes flashing with scorn. 

''You will do as you please about that, but let me advise you 
not to eihaust my patience too far. You have tried it nearly to 
its utmost limit, I can tell you, and I can't answer for its longer 
duration." 

"And I can assure you, Lord Fitzwarren , that mine is already 
worn out. You bore me to extinction about your horses, dogs, 
and friends, who are hardly a degree superior to them in intelli- 
gence." 

Lord Fitzwarren's face became red, and his compressed lips 
betrayed that he was endeavouring to control the passion that shook 
him , when his wife, observing the efl^ect she had produced by her 
taunt, determined to follow it up by a display of cool contempt 
sUll more oflensive , began hamming a tune. 
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Bt 1 bor« yon, do* If exclBim€4 be* *^ And yoa eoolty tell 

me so, after having taken me in by afifeoting to Iflceborse^as nvch 
w I -do. You.biMW^ that' I- never would bare' beeBeavghi bad you 
not theft iflfiposed on* me , btrt perhaps ye« dj^ not" know , snd. it is 
high time that you shoakl bear a truttiwhiob my^geod^ature would 
have kept concealed , had you not provoked me too far, tba^ it was 
only a sense of bonoar' and- pity that tnduoed am to fulfil en en~ 
gagement with you* into' wbioh yow flattefy , and preteaee'efsmi- 
larity el tastes wilhr my own , led^ me, in> a' moment of folly, to 
form, aad whieb I regyetted< fromaho bottom^ ef my beapt ev«r 
since." 

*'Thl» well-bred confitosion etcitee osly> ray eontempC^ But 
let meaet be deficient in- the amiable- candowp and frankaees of 
wihiebyoa have set me so good^ aa* example. Know, then ^ thatv 
whatever may have been your indifference to me, mine towaeds 
yo« fnlly equalled it-" 

** Bat did I flattep or eo«Mrt yoa?' Bid I affect te beyo a eympa- 
th y with y4nm tastes or pursuits? No , I • shoold scorn sueb 'h ype*- 
crisy and meeaness' even to weo the band o^ a womao I loved. 
F^om^thohour I married yom I^ bare noticed that yoa tbrew«offthe 
aMsk^ofiaffectionaaddevotioatomywishea, witkaibieh, fool' as 
I was , you caught me , and I began to see that I was your dupe, 
batnocoi that yo»bave acknowledged yoav heartless and shameless 
duplicity yousbail^ find that I am^^udwiUie master of my own 



*<Aad yottehall'findTthat lam not a womea te befrigbteaedby 
yoav«violeaee and brutality. I know wh^ is due to aiyseAf and wili 
exact it too , I can tell you." 

Lofd Fitzwarren arose from die table, and left the room in a 
state'Of eager and agitatid» ho bad never previously experienced; 
while biB'oeantess walked ta die minrorover tbe aumtel^pieoe and 
arranged the bows of her Parisian morning cap, uttering, <oft& 
epoe, tbe monosyllable^' bmCie/' 

^'Wett/' resumed she, as'Sbeeontemplatedrbeeoiwabnegein 
iheglasB', <«the mask' is bow l)h»o^n off on both sides>, aad ibis 
wiilboft:4relief, diosgli, Heaeeakaowa, !• took lieHepatais to wear 
it since we left Rome. Bat .r«aliy die mania Umbitet^ and it was 
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^ito^time we'8lioa]deome«to a»iiii4ev8liinilitg; nowtKat tUe hot- 
■ DC^moon* has nearly' waned to its lasl phaaeii I oDlf waited te (jet 
possession' of the family diainoBKls*aod-tfali& money tor mf traasseav 
awd eorbeille bsforO C enii|;hleaed hioi asits the sUle>o94ny feel*- 
ings, which any one who was not utterly stupidt wo«ld( toiif ere 
this-hiive'fovod'oiii; but men are so vain that thiey bcpvsp discover 
o«r iodiiffnmiee unless wo force the knewtcdge on thsm." 

The unberonded generosity and (neod-notvre ^CLotdBitzwarren 
had fhiied to>prsd«c« aHy so^tening^effvct, or- any goo4*wiii ongra* 
tHudes inaheeaUo»»bi>eastof his^selishwife. Awavs', Irom'tbe 
irst moment o§ their engagement , that he loved her not , far from 
flieKng^gMteftri fop his khidness and liberalily, she despised him 
for hothig been caugAt so easily in^ th>e> toils she had so artAaUy laid 
loentBogto him, and piqued herself on- tllesucoessK>f her seifomos* 
At Paris she had satisied almost to satiety her passiooi km dress 
andtrikikets, andh«r huebaBd;, conscioasofhi^awnliidiierence 
fon her, and dteirsus to atone fos the hiToluntary wrongs had 
during the first fortnight of heir sojourn there pleason'iV'lawish^ 
ing'owhep every giftthat 8tr«ek her fancy, sajing to Himself 
** ff^r Livy , though I canH lere her, I can at leasti gralrff allher 
tastes.'* He attributed Hm ungvasioas obange- in> hnt manner to 
her lunrlngi discoiveredt in spite o€ his endeavours tnconeeai it^ 
that she was not lovedns brides eipeot to>be , and thisbeHefibegot 
a pitp and luiMlnast on his part that gradtude- on hers migift' have 
ripen<(d into a good-will and friendship that wouM haweinmindthn 
eomfortol their Artore lives.- But ^ady FUKwaraen's was not a 
heart or mind susceptible of Icindly emotions. Her vanitytweanded 
by finding that not even the display of afl^Clon and devotion which 
she affected to feel towards her affianced husband had created the 
slightest sentiment of. admination la bias, hi fromi ap|vncMiiBg 
the honourable motives and good-nature which induced the fulfil- 
ment of his engagement, she hated him with, an intensity that 
rendered it difficult for her to control the demonstrations of dis- 
like whkb were ever' read^ to escape on the leasv provocatton on 
his part. 

"Why, why, dMI marry?" hurarfronthellprofl&erdPitz- 
wnnrsnwheB'he found himself alsnei **i>h, what » dupe, what 
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•an idiot I liave been ! And to find after all that dhe never loved me ! 
How I loathe her now that I know her duplicity, her calculating 
coldness of heart. But she shall no longer dupe me ; no, hence- 
forth I will be firm , and prove to her that I toill be master of my 
house and fortune." 

The angry husband left his home in the hope that change of 
scene^ight banish the gloomy thoughts that oppressed him , and 
sought at his club some of the old associates with whom he had 
been wont in his bachelor days to while away many of his hours. 
The Marquis of Mountserrat was one of the first of his foraier 
friends whom he encountered lounging in his accustomed seat in 
the bay window at White's. ''Ah, Fitz, glad to see you ; heard 
you were come. Why , you look as doleftil as a broken-down 
gamester after losing his last hundred , or a young bridegroom on 
the day of his nuptials with a rich old woman." 

*'And you, Axy, seem as happy as if you had heard of th^ 
death of a certain lady whom I left in high force at Paris some five 
or six days ago." 

''Name her not, if you love me, Fitz. I had become oblivious 
of her very existence, until you , like a d — d good-natured friend, 
came and reminded me of i^. But as you have disturbed the equa- 
nimity of my temper on this point, I may as well learn what the 
lady is about? Have I any chance of being relieved by a bilious 
fever or apoplexy, brought on by the excessive indulgence of her 
enormous appetite? '' 

** I cannot hold out any prospect of such good fortune to you, 
for it seems 

'As if increase of appetite bad grown 
, By what it fed on,' 

as the man in the play said , and with her , a 

'Good digestion waits on appetite, 
And health on both.' " 

"By Jove , Fitz , you grow poetical ! Who would have dreamt 
of hearing you quote Sbakspere ? " 

"I have quoted Sbakspere, have I? Well, I didn't know 
^hose the lines were , but I remembered them because Mordauot 
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won a wager from Kirby about them , and the words were written 
j down and given to me until the wager was decided." 

w , ' ' I suppose she was au dSsespair at my flight ? " 

r ** I saw no symptoms of it. jiu contraire , she expressed her 

satisfaction at having acquired a marquisate without being saddled 
,' with a marquis." 

i **The monster!'' exclaimed Lord Mountserrat, ''how I hate 

her. I suppose you are the happiest of men, Fitz. £h? This 
supposition is not, however, founded on your countenance , but 
on the high notion I have formed of the happiness of wedlock, 
when congenial minds are united in its bonds." 

The sarcastic sneer on thfe face of the marquis convinced Lord 
Fitzwarren of the ironical intention of the speech , and displeased 
him. 

*'I am not more unhappy than other men in similar circum- 
stances/' replied he. *'It is their own faults, if men are such 
fools as to be made miserable by women." 

*' Bravo, Fitz! — there spoke my old friend. I honour you 
for your philosophy and firmness; and the more so, because I 
know that your fair countess , even as Lady Olivia Wellerby , was 
by no means deficient in a will of her own. I must call and pay 
my respects to her to-day." 

^'Ay, do; and if, as an old acquaintance, you could just hint 
to her that I am a devilish determined sort of fellow , it might save 
future contests for power between us." 

*'What, my friend, have you already commenced a civil war 
— of all wars the most inveterate and implacable?" 

''No, not quite that; but women are prone to seek power, 
just as horses endeavour to master their owners. You remember 
Fanny? The finest animal I ever had in my possession; yet she 
often tried to have her own way with me. Poor Fanny ! I shall 
never like any creature as much as I liked her ! " 

''A most uBgallant speech for a Benedict not yet two months 
wedded, I must say ," observed the marquis. 

'*You have doubtlessly heard of Strath em's luck? And most 
apropos did it come. He had got into great embarrassment ; had 
overbuilt himself, accepted bills, gave away thousands to that 
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stupklfooKHlipbailt, »o4wM, iD'fMt, eUsbfdt wbra, httppiljr 
for him, Lord ApffeBtyn, ao^lij^ tk^m song- were- dvowweA Ir a 
sqaall, retarDin^ to sbore^at the Md- of Wlfbt- from dteir' yacht, 
and so that prig, Strather», steps ioioaBoMi'ibrdmei" 

^'yVhf, I a)w«ys thmiglri 9tralkem.8» rioh>a6<« 94m\ aiHlI 
am devilish glad he has come off so well, forbe'iiao^Keellent 
fellow. And so poor(^Uiphiinli9'nriiiedl' At play, lisnppose?" 

'*Y«&, atpky, and oDtheitaff; B^efaltidy: eleawed out>, as 
we say.** 

*"• Afld like all who are so , Iw ioealM^a fo(4 b*f' these who'wiMk 
his money!" 

'^gHev9ule»vau9, tmnekerf Itisthe>wafolttl»e'W«rM.'' 

'* A«d a^^d bed way. 9oor Olliphaat wae-an excellMit feil^w, 
and no one's enemy but his own." 

*^ The- HMO who is^hfs own enemy is^ev«ry one '^enemys Fitz, 
fi^v when he hafrruiDed himself, as generally happens, he'ecpeots 
his friends are to comeforward toheipbim, and 90>^b«pe8^ if 
bo'.does- B>et . impoverish' them , and wha« the- de¥i} can M' enemy 
d^roore?" 

'*¥ociap&aharpd>4i^pted>feflew, Aiys wbieh Ii dfid( not think 
yoQ. Wbeo' ye«i were hard np, yon we«ld have IheugirttiMl^d 
unkind had any friend used the selfish* argtments you h«ve>a9«r 
••pressed. Bad I beffi> in Sagkod I woold.ecptainl^ have'helped 
peorOlliphant, a«d I. 'm devilish gtadlhfttStratbeim, wh»beb«ved 
well to him , has now stepped Into « fi»e fortune , for b€< will make 
a^goodiuseiofit."^ 

At four o'clooki en the saine day thae witnessed^iber interview 
bclweien> tlie> Marquis of Mounteemat aacl Lord< Filiwarmi , the 
former found himself' sevted in Hie bowdeir of lb» wifo of Ike 
lattet^ «* And eve you bappy, dean Olvvia?" demendedt ho, 
assaminga pensive air-, for, piqued <by the* welWieriled^reproof 
of her husband in the momiBg, whioh^ he hod doI ttae vaaoliiiose 
to^ reeeatf, he' was nlie enougk to- desire t» av«nge' faimsetf by 
making love to the wifo, witbwhomiiokadfbrmetiltyeonteAioiia 
fliilatloo. 

* ' Happy ! " reiteratod; the M^ '• Who couM be bappn^wMi 
swh^anKaa?" 
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*^*)kh, OlWta! iMd my brother died htioie my paiTerty com- 
pelled •■» to wed that dreadful woman who bears my name, tM 
might new have been happy ! " And the artful rauS looked in the 
Utte of Lady FItzwarren and sif;faed deeply. 

** So you new say, but your altered manner, your indifference 
lor a loBg time previously to your having seen that person , proved 
that you bad lost all affectloa for me, if, indeed, you «ver enter- 
tainodaiiy, wliich I now greatly doubt." 

'*^uel woman, thus to misjudge and reproach me for the very 
conduet which best vouched for the warm, the dismlerested attach- 
ment Ibore you. Poor, and deeply in debt, would it not have 
been dreadful on my part to seek to draw you into a marriage with 
me which must have entailed nothing hut privation and poverty en 
you ? Gould I have borne to see yoti, formed as you are to ill the 
most distinguished place io society, eonpelled todngon exist- 
ence deprived of' all the elegancies , nay, even the conkforts , (hat 
render it supportable 7 '' 

'* B«t you were next heir to your brother, your prospect of in- 
heriting his fortune was a very good«iie, and had we married, our 
relations must have done aomethiagfor us. You see, asihings 
have turned eul, we should not, had we wedded, been long con- 
demned -to (be incenvenienoe of straitened finaaces, but you did 
not love me, and now only profess to hffvedaoe so. because you 
keow tbat, ^nairied aswe both are, the inith 'of your, professioos 
cannot be Icsted." 

''O, Olivia! dearest, }ov)eHe8iaf'we«iea,w«uldihatwewtre 
at this niomaai free, and gladly, ^roiudly, wouldleatreaty^tfr 
aeceptauee^f my hand. i>aaa wretched enough, Heawn kiiows, 
at seeing you the wife of another — of one, too , who does not, 
caunot appreciate y»u as I do , without year thus caraiHly idoobladg 
an fl/ffection that •embitters mf life/' 

''I ought net to listen to you. Wb«t avails suck deelaratiMis 

Bat there was so little of the dignity of offended virtue , or 
liiMialiiedelicaey, intbesair and oMoaer ofLady Fi(iwarran,'ihat 
bar profligate suitor feU rather 'encouffged iIm efafteked in Ms 
advances by t^s faint attempt at decorum on her part, 
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'*GaD you be so barbarous as to ask such a questioii , Olivia f 
Is it not a relief when the heart is oppressed with sorrow to pour 
Out its griefs to one who may pity them ? Were Fitzwarren worthy 
of you — could he but render you happy , I might be able to con- 
ceal in my own tortured breast the pangs I feel. But when I see 
bis utter indiflTerence to your charms ere he has yet two months 
called you bride — when I heard him no later than this very day 
declare that he never lilied any creature half so well as his mare 
Fanny — nay , more , proclaim that he was determined to be sole 
master of his bouse and fortune , which means nothing less than 
that he will treat you , fairest and dearest of your sex ! as his slave 
— how, how can I control the pangs that fill my breast? — how 
forbear telling yoa that I love — I adore you/' 

''And did he tell you this?" demanded Lady Fitzwarren, her lip 
trembling with rage, and her face becoming suffused with crimson. 

'' I swear to you he did ; but you have it in your power to be 
avenged. He who slights such beauty as yours deserves the 
heaviest punishment that can befal him. Take pity on one who 
adores you , lovely Olivia , and let my devoted affection console 
you for the ill-assorted marriage you have made." 

The Marquis ofMountserrat, while uttering this speech , into 
which he threw as much passionate tenderness as he could assume, 
fell on his knees before Lady Fitzwarren , and, seizing her hand, 
was in the act of covering it with kisses, when her husband entered 
the room. The marquis attempted to laugh off the awkward 
situation in which he had been detected , and the lady , somewhat 
abashed, stammered something unintelligible in excuse for it. For 
a moment Lord Fitzwarren was speechless with anger and disdain, 
and then turning to his wife, he said, "After the scene I have just 
witnessed, this is the last time I will ever consent to see you again. 
Fbryou, my lord, words are weak to express my contempt. You 
shall hear from me in an hour , and unless you are as deficient in 
courage as you are in honourable principles, you shall give me 
satisfaction." 

So saying, Lord Fitzwarren quitted the room, leaving his 
countess and ci-devant friend, the marquis, greatly agitated and 
embarrassed. 
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**See what you have done," exclaimed the lady. "My re- 
putation will be destroyed, my positioo in society lost, aod all 
because you chose to throw yourself at my feet, wheu you could 
just as well have said all you wished while sitting quietly on your 
chair, when his entrance could not have been ofthe least conse- 
quence." 

*' You are not the only sufferer," replied the marquis, looking 
anything but lover-like. '*My life will be endangered, or I may 
kill Fitzwarren, which will compel me to leave England, and 
abandon the enjoyment of my recently-inherited possessions.*' 

*' Go ! leave me quickly/' said Lady Fitzwarren, *' and do not 
write to me , or approach this house. I must take care not to 
compromise my reputation, already endangered, if not lost, by 
your mad passion." 

** One word , Olivia," said Lord Mouotserrat , his vanity de- 
sperately wounded by her coldness and calculation at such a 
moment, ''I was only amusing myself by enacting a scene in a 
comedy to which Fitzwarren's mal-d^propos entrance has given 
rather a tragic character. / did not, do not, love you. He had 
offended me , and I wished to avenge myself by making a fool of 
you. That was all." 

** Leave the room, wretch — monster of iniquity — or I will 
have you expelled by my servants," cried the lady , stamping her 
foot and almost choked with passion, an order the marquis 
promptly obeyed, uttering, as he withdrew , 

*^Mind, in future, ma belle, never let your lovers, should 
you attract any, leave their chairs while making you declarations." 

*' Wretch, monster, how I loathe and abhor him ! " exclaimed 
Lady Fitzwarren , as the door closed after Lord Mountserrat. ^*I 
would give worlds that Fitzwarren should shoot him ," and here a 
flood of tears, excited by wounded vanity and anger, filled her 
eyes. But a few minutes' reflection reminded her of the necessity 
of taking some steps to preserve her reputation , and it occurred to 
her that the best one would be to order her carriage and go out to 
pay visits, which she did as soon as possible, affecting such 
gaiety that those with whom she conversed remarked that matri<^ • 
mony had greatly exhilarate^ her spirits. 
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Tbtt Very.nicjht 4ht appeared, gUtteriag in diamoDda, at a ball, 
and danced with more tbao usual animation , while her husband 
asd his perfidious friettd 'were arrangiag the neeessary prelimi- 
naries for a hostile meeting the next morning, in whieh the lives 
of one t)r hoth might pay the forfeit of the treachery of the mariiais. 
When questioned on the absence of her lord , she said that be was 
<9igaged at cards wiA some friends, and regretted that play had 
more attraction for him than balls ; ^* but be is so kind and good,** 
added Lady fitz warren , ''that I can't bring myself to oppose bte 
wishes." Her scheme ^Hedtly suceeeded. Many wondered A 
the negligence of a husband who could, so soon after marriage, 
let his wife go out alone; and all pitied the woman whose hus- 
band's (ioie was devoted to play, and who yet ovinced such gen- 
tleness when referring to that painful circumstance. In short, Ladj 
Filtwarren enacted the r^ of an amiable, cheerful wohmq so well 
that she gained the good opinion of several who , previously to her 
marriage, had regarded der with dislike; and when the evening 
papers, on the following day, announced that a duel, attended 
with Altai results had that morning taken place at Wimbledon- 
common betweeen the Marc|uis of Mouolserrat and the Earl of 
Filzwarren , in which the former was dangerously wounded , and 
the latter shot through the heart, numerous 'Were those who ex- 
pressed their sympathy for the bereaved widow, and dwelt with 
pity on her harmless gaiety the previous night, to be followed so 
soon by so dreadful a catastrophe. Uncountable were the inquiries 
about her health made at her door, and for the next two dajs she 
Was theeul^ectof a general interest, whieh would« probably, have 
lasted two days more had not the fall of a favourite ^metM^ 4m the 
stage,, which occasioned a grained ankle, eelipsedit. The Mar- 
quis of Ifouivtaerrat lingered three days, and expired while enfer- 
ing ampOtalioB of the right arm. The lassertion of iiady Fila- 
warren ihat:her lord was engaged at play the last night ofhis iife 
gave viae to a report, extensively cireulated, that a dispute 'be«- 
tweettvhi» and the Marquisof Mountaerrat at thegaming table bed 
led to the duel, orafd as no one except. Lady Fim^Mrrep was ao- 
quainled with the real oaose , thts^ninMur gained incpeased beliei; 
and people » while pitying/' the 4>oor, bereaved widow," as she 
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vas styled, added ''that, perhaps, everything considered, it was 
as well that her husband died before he had ruined himself, and 
her, too , an event which, fr,oni his devotion to play, they looked 
on as inevitable." Thus, the well-meaning, good-natured, but 
iinthinking peer descended to an untimely grave stamped as a 
gambler, and unlamented, save by Strathern and a few of his for- 
mer friends, who knew his goodness of heart ; while his artful and 
unfeeling wife , came into possession of the large dower settled on 
her by her generous lord, and was looked on as an amiable woman, 
greatly to be pitied in losing a husband to whom she was much 
attached. 

Strathern having now come into the noble fortune- of Lord 
Argentyn, paid off the account of Mr. Drinkwaler, who, rather, 
as he declared, than forfeit the good opinion of a gentleman of 
si^ch distinguished taste as Mr. Strathern, consented to accept 
some thousands less than his original demand, and Mr. Papwortb, 
whose advice his client followed on this occasion , entered into an 
arrangement for the immediate completion of Strathern House 
by contract. Lord and Lady Delmiiigton, now Marquis and 
Marchioness of Roehampton, arrived in England in due time from 
JNaples, the health of the marquis greatly improved by the sea 
voyage recommended by his physicians, and bringing with them 
their infant son, now some two months old. Most cordial and 
affectionate was the meeting between them and Strathern. But 
w^ben was happiness without alloy. The marquis, blessed with 
all that could render life enjoyable, was haunted by the dread 
that his disobedience had shortened the days of his father^ and, 
as he looked on his own child , he prayed that he might not be 
punished in him. The marchioness, a doting wife and happy 
mother, loolied more beautiful than ever, and remained as un- 
sophisticated and unaffected as when, a timid weeping bride, 
Lord Delmiogton had led her to the altar. A few days after their 
arrival in London , the chaplain of the late marquis, a worthy and 
pious man, waited on the amiable pair, and placed in the hand 
of Lord Roehampton a short letter, written by his dying father, 
the day previous to his death. In it he expressed his deep regret 
that his own obduracy bad deprived him of the comfort of seeing 

Strathern. 11. 23 
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liis dear son before he closed bis eyes for ever, and bequeathed 
to bim in the most affectionate terms his forgiveness and blessing, 
ivbich were also extended to his daughter-in-law. The tears which 
fell on this preciQus token of pardon and paternal love proved how 
deeply it was appreciated , and healing was the balm it infused into 
the wounded hearts of the amiable young couple, who , no longer 
weighed down by the dread of a father's curse , felt the truest gra- 
titude for his having at last relented in their favour. 

In a few weeks after, the Morning Post, the chronicle of 
fashionable intelligence, announced the arrival of the Marchioness 
of Mountserrat and suite in London. The marquis having died 
intestate , and never having executed any marriage settlement , the 
widowed marchioness came over to England, post haste, to claim 
her thirds of his property, to which her legal advisers informed 
her she was entitled. Great was her satisfaction at finding herself 
once more free; not that she had suffered any restraint from the 
matrimonial shackles she had lately worn, but she had been 
haunted by a dread that, great as was her unprincipled lord's 
fortune, his extravagance and love of play might one day lead to 
the necessity of his having recourse to hers, and she had often 
trembled at the possibility of this contingency. But now; to be 
not only relieved from this dread , but to come into the possession 
of a great increase of income was, she considered, a piece of 
wonderful good luck; and in her gratitude for it she made her 
dame de compagnie, Mrs. Bernard, a present of five thousand 
pounds, and bestowed a gift of a similar amount on Mademoiselle 
-Justine. Mr. Webworth, who, at Naples and Paris, had rendered 
himself useful to Lady Mountserrat in inspecting her bills of fare, 
and declining all other dinner engagements, in order to accept 
liers, fbllowed her to England , where, having l^arhed her large 
accession to fortune , he ventured to hint how much he stood in 
need of an increase to his very scanty income. 

*'lhave been thinking of you,"'"said the marchioness; "and 
if you will take holy orders, I will purchase yon the presen- 
tation to a living, and appoint you my chaplain, for every great 
lady has, I hear, a chaplain." 

Webworth declined this proposal, and having convinced the 
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lady of the utter impracticability of its being carried iDto execalion, 
she coDseDted to allow him two hnndred a-year, and a seat at her 
table, which, with the annuity formerly settled on him by his 
deceased friend, Lord Fitzwarren, enabled him to live with com- 
fort in the enjoyment of those luxuries for which he had been al- 
ways willing to barter his ^If-respect. 

**WeJl, Justin, what do you think now?" said the marchio- 
ness. '*You see my marriage was not, after all, a bad one. 
First, I got a fine title , and now comes a good fortune." 

*'I tink Madame la Marquise merits all de good fortune in 
de Yorld, for dere is no ladi so generous, so aimable, or so 
bootiful; and so I know tought de Due de Beauregard. Vot 
hansome man , and how he lofe Madame la Marquise!** 

'*Do you really think he loved me much , Justin?" 

**Tink , Madame la Marquise I Yy, he positively adored you. 
Ah! le pauvre due I '* 

**So poor Lady Sophia Wellerby used to say. I *m sure, 
Justin, she was very fond of me, for she used to say such agree- 
able things to me. She always made me feel satisfied with my- 
self." 

''Ah! Madame la Marquise Yfas deceived! Ladi Sophie v^ri 
fanse vomao. She vant to rival you in the heart of de Due de 
Bauregard, audi hate her, for she laugh at ifai/inne /a ilfar^titfe 
vid all de milords and miladis , vich I did hear from defemmes de 
ehambres of several of dem who heard it from de mattres d hotels 
who yere present." 

^*Yes, so you said, but I can't believe it; besides, what 
should she find in me to laugh atr' 

'' Dat is prScisement vat I say. But they told me dat she said 
such* spiteful tings, such vicked tings, as I could not repeat. I, 
could forgive moche , but to say dat Madame la Marquise vaa old 
and ugly, and have red hair — oh ! dat vas too bad." 

'* What a false ungrateful creature, and after pretending to love 
me so much ! " 

''Ah! Madame la Marquise must never make friendships vid 
ladies of de lututefamille , for dey are all envioas ; and vill betray 
her." 

23* 
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* ' Bat yet , Justin , Lady Sophia so often told me that she loved 
me better than any one in the world , and intrusted me with such 
family secfets, that I cannot bring myself to believe she was false. 
Perhaps the servants who told you did not speak truth." 

'*Ah! Madame la Marquise, they spoke only de truth — dat 
vicked ladi only lofed you for les cadeaux, dat is de presents, and 
for your moneys." 

''Then she shall never have another present from me, and I 
will scratch out her name from my will , which she made me put in 
it." 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The mariner, by many an adverse gale 

And angry billow tossed upon the main 
Far , far from land , how joys he when bis sail 

With fav'ring breeze turns to his home again. 
So those who 've struggled on^be troubled sea 

or life, rejoice when once again they near 
The haven where they long have yearn'd to be. 

The port to all their hopes and wishes dear. 
And ev'ry danger past, enjoy sweet rest , 
Conscious of blessing, *and of being blest. 

Though anxious to return to Sydney Park, Mrs. and Miss Syd- 
ney were detained by business, consequent on their late in- 
heritance , which required their frequent presence in London, and 
they preferred remaining at Thames Grove to taking up their abode 
in the metropolis, to which place they drove two or three times a- 
week. Mr. Wandsworth one day mentioned to Mrs. Sydney that he 
had the previous one made a curious discovery. 

*' I hesitated , Madam , whether or not I could communicate it 
to you withoQt a breach of confidence," said that worthy man; 
** but good actions, and especially those performed in secret, are 
too rare not to merit notice. Previous to Mr. Sydney's death , and 
when exaggerated rumours were afloat respecting the difficulties in 
which' you and Miss Sydney were plunged through the loss of her 
estates, a gentleman one day called on me, and wished to place in 
my hands a considerable sum , to be paid annually, as he said, for 
vour joint use. I, of course , declined to accept it , assuring him of 
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the fact that you did not stand in need of assistance, and he then 
requested that the circumstance should not be named to yon. He 
did not entrust me with his name , but his appearance and manner 
were so prepossessing that he left a very favourable impression on 
my mind. I yesterday was speaking to Mr. Papworth in the street 
when this same gentleman drove past with another, and I, instantly 
recognising him , inquired if Mr. Papworth could inform me of his 
name. 

*' 'That is the richest of my clients, Mr. Strathern, who has 
within a few days inherited the large estate of the late Lord Argen- ' 
tyn;,' said Mr. Papworth. 

**• 'What, the gentleman for whose use I lately offered you a 
loan on the part of one of my clients?' asked I. 

'* «The same,' replied he." 

''And has Mr. Strathern really inherited a large fortune?" in- 
quired Mrs. Sydney. 

" Such is the fact, Madam." 

" I am truly glad of it, for his sake , and the more so now that I 
know his kind and thoughtful intentions towards my daughter and 
myself, when he believed that we stood in need of his generosity;" 

"Ay, Madam , and we must not forget that at the very time he 
came to lodge a large sum in my hands for your use, he was under 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, which, though only of a 
temporary nature , as Mr. Papworth explained to me , were, never- 
theless , of a painful kind , and exposed him to the mortification of 
being arrested." 

" Good , kind Strathern ! " exclaimed Mrs. Sydney , " how fully 
has he justified the opinion I formed of him. I thank yon , Mr. 
Wandsworth , . for having communicated the fact of his visit to yoa 
and its motive. Such actions should not be concealed from those 
whom they were meant to serve." 

When Mr. Wandsworth had departed Mrs. Sydney joined her 
daughter in the pleasure-ground, and communicated to her all that 
he had related. A bright colour rose to Louisa's fiice, but she made 
no comment on Strathem's generous intentions in her and her 
mother's favour. 
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**W&s it not kind and tbougbtful of him?" demanded Mrs. 
Sydney/ somewhat disappointed by the silence of ber daughter. 

^* I am not surprised /' replied she ; '* want of generosity is not 
amoQf the failings of Mr. Strathern. I am heartily glad of his 
accession to fortune, for his is a spirit that would not lie;happy 
with limited means , after having been accustomed to large ones." 

Strange to say, Louisa was not greatly pleased at.hearing that 
her former lover had come into possession of a vast fortune. Not 
that she did not wish that all good might be his , but while be- 
lieving him to be poor , and assailed by the most humiliating of all 
annoyances, importunate creditors, she thought herself justified in 
lavishing on him a pity and interest, the motive of which she 
cheated herself into Uie belief was founded solely on compassion, 
when the truth was, it originated in a much more tender sentiment. 
Now that Strathern's pecuniary difficulties no longer offered an 
excuse for the all-engrossing interest she had lately experienced 
about him the state of her own heart became more than ever 
revealed to her , and she was sorry to find that henceforth she 
sh6nld have no plea for continually thinking of him when alone, 
and talking of him with her mother, as she had for some time been 
accustomed to do, and which had been a secret source of pleasure 
to her. No, the rich Strathern could no longer be an object of pity, 
and, consequently, his name must be a prohibited one from their 
conversation. Mrs. Sydney, with all a woman*s^ne««e and qpieh- 
ness of apprehension , divined what was passing in the mind of her 
daughter, whfte the fatter, silent and pensive, urged the excuse of 
a nervous headach , that never-failing apology for low spirits, for 
not being in a more communicative mood. But though Louisa 
avoided speaking of Strathern , she could not banish him from her 
thoughts, and she whs forced' to confess to herself, after a nearly 
y sleerple8» night, that the rich man occupied her mind quite as innch 
as when he had been poor. She wondered ^here was now that fMr 
bat sinful woman withiwhora she left him -at Como ," yet' was angry 
with herself for bestowing a single thought on one so unworthy. 
What could it now be to her where she was? Nothing \ positively 
nothing. Nevertheless ^ she felt that she would give thousands to 
know that Strathern had shaken off that immoral. eonneoion, , for 
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his owfi sake alone she wished it — so at least, she. persuaded hi^r 
self, for, asi she a($aia. and ftgai a. mentally asserted., It could bc^ 
nothing to her. How painful was.it th^t ^he. could never. think ot 
hiffl without the hateful recoUecUoao/ that woman inlcuding itsielf,. 
Yet how beautiful she was I Jt. was oo wondipr that SUralh era yields 
ed to her seductive. charms* Whet maa could resist them, when 
she — a woman, and a jealous .one. she in her. heart of bearM 
acknowledged herself to he — ^aa compelled to.admit that she had 
never previously beheld such loveliness. These reHec^tions were 
little calculated to encourage the approach of ''Tired nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep," and the beams of an antufnoal sau 
shone brightly through her windows, before Louisa Sydney .close4 
her weary eyes in slumber. When she did, . her dccitams were in- 
fluenced by the painful thoughts that had occupied her.whentwakc* 
Again the lovely object of her jealousy seemed to stand before her, 
leaning on the arm of Strathem , who appeared so engrossed by 
h^r as to be wholly regardless of the presence of^his betrothed wife, 
and Louisa, starting from her pillow, rubbed her eyes, almost 
expectng to see the two persons of whom she dreamt stand before 
her. ''It was but a dream," murmured she, 'fbut.oh! what a 
painful one ! Would that 1 could banish that woman for ever from 
my memory." , *» . 

Lord and Lady Roehampton pressed Strathern so much, to Ac- 
company them to Roehampton Castle that he at length assented to. 
their wishes. He found in their society the only antidote to the 
gloom that pervaded his mind , a gloom engendered no less, by the 
severe disappointment experienced in. his affections, than by. the 
knowledge of the world , forced on him by his temporary embar- 
rassment. The bandage which liad hitherto, concealed the dark 
realities of life, and kept in shade the fickleness and hear.Uessnes^ 
of mankind, had been torn from his eyes for ever by the rude handl 
of adversity , and though the visit of that stern monitor hadbeeo 
but brief, the experience it had brought him was not of a natura 
to allow his natural cheerfulness to be soon restored , even had he 
not another and deeper cause for despondency in the inexplicable 
conduct of the woman he still so fondly loved. The attachment of 
two such friends as Lord and Lady Roehampton was^a balm to his 
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heart. Filled with the liveliest gratitude for his brotherly regard 
and boundless generosity towards them, this amiable pair lavished 
on him the most delicate and unceasing marks of attention , and 
be for a short time forgot his own cares in the satisfaction heex~ 
perienced at witnessing their reception at Roehampton Castle, and 
the domestic happiness they were enjoying. The grandeur of her 
stately home , and the respectful deference with which she was 
treated by the nobili|y and gentry of the neii^hbourhood, who 
flocked to visit her as soon after her arrival as etiquette permitted, 
produced no change in the simple and unprejsuming woman, whose 
whole happiness consisted in her husband and child, and who, 
nndazzledbythe gauds of wealth, rank, and splendour, proved 
every hour, and by every action of her life, that love, and Jove 
only, had influenced her when she wedded the heir to the princely 
dwelling and broad domains of which she was now the happy and 
honoured mistress. Her fond husband was prouder of her than 
of all his other possessions; and as he marked how rapidly her 
artless sweetness of manner conquered the prejudices of those who 
had previously imagined that a perfect equality of station was re- 
quisite to happiness in wedded life, he would sigh with regret that 
his father, who had accorded him so full a pardon for the only act 
of disobedience be had ever committed, had not lived to know and 
love the gentle and amiable being who would have proved so du- 
teous a daughter to him. It was a pleasant sight to behold this 
youthful couple so happy in themselves, annious to extend hap- 
piness to tho^e around them. Each day witnessed some step taken 
in advancement of the Instruction and comfort for the poor. 
Skhools formed, almshouses endowed, and private charities judi- 
ciously administered. Often would Strathern think what pleasure 
it would have afforded him to have seen Louisa — /r?> Louisa, as, 
in spite of all that had occurred , he would fain still call her — 
united by the bonds of friendship with the amiable and excellent 
Lady Roehampton. 

The Duke and Duchess of Nevillecourt , who were the nearest 
neighbours to Roehampton Castle , were so fascinated by the win- 
ning graces of the marchioness , that habits of intimacy were soon 
formed between the two families, and they frequently dined toge- 
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ther. Lord and Lady Roehampton and their guest had accepted 
an invitation to dinner at Nevlllecourt on a certain day, to meet 
some of the neigbbonrinf^ families of distinction. On arriving they 
found the party assembled in the library , and after the first greet- 
ings were over, a Lady Donnington , the mistress of a fine seat a 
few miles distant, addressing Lady Roehampton, said, '* You must, 
my dear lady, permit me to present to you twn very dear friends 
of mine, who only came to me yesterday. Lady Roehampton, 
Mrs. and Miss Sydney." 

Both mother and daughter positively started with surprise 
when , in the beautiful wom«n before them , they recognised the 
well-remembered face of the companion ofStrathern at the Coli- 
seum. Lady Roehampton also recognised Miss Sydney, and the 
unaccountable coldness, to call it by no harsher name, of that 
young lady at their interview at Como flashing across her mind 
at the instant, gave a timidity to her manner that, coupled with 
the evident surprise of Mrs. and Miss Sydney, somewhat embar- 
rassed Lady Donnington. 

While this scene was occurring in one corner of the large 
library, Strathern, who had, after making his bow to the 
duchess, stopped to speak to some of the men, now came forward, 
and who can express bis surprise when his eyes met those of Mrs. 
Sydney and Louisa — the face of the latter appearing radiant, so 
bright were the blushes that suffused her cheeks, and the lustre 
that sparkled in her eyes as they met his gaze. He stood con-<* 
founded , and hesitating whether to approach , when Bfrs. Sydney 
smiled, and bowed to him with such cordiality that he walked up and 
took her offered hand. Louisa also extended hers, tremulous .with 
emotion, and as he pressed it he felt his heartthrob with delight. 

'*This is indeed an unexpected pleasure," said Mrs. Sydney. 
*' We only arrived on a visit to my relation. Lady Donnington, 
yesterday , and found an engagement to accompany her here to 
dinner to-day, the Duchess of Nevlllecourt being an old friend of 
mine. You are, I suppose, staying in the neighbourhood?" 

** Yes , I have been for some time on a visit to my friends Lord 
and Lady Roehampton , whose seat is only j few miles distant." 

How eagerly did Louisa listen to the conversation carrying oa ^ 
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between her molher and Strathern. The. presence .of the. neYer- 
forgotten lady she had seen at the Coliseuoi and at Como, in that 
circle, and introduced to her by Lady DoqningUm as the Marchio- 
ness of Roehampton, convinced her that hitherto ^Ae paust have 
been lalnraring under some strangjB and terrible mistake ^ and , if 
so, how had she wronged Strathern! Bitterly, however, had ^Ae 
suffered from the mistake. Long months of chagrin had been her 
portion, and if she had injured her lover by her suspicions, as she 
now believed she must have done, he was to blame for the mystery 
and concedraent he had made relative to his presence with Lady 
Roehampton. Oh! how much misery would have been. save to 
both bad he been more frank and confidential with her ! But why 
had he stooped to prevarication? What could be the motive for 
such extraordinary conduct? 

Such Were the reflections that suggested themselves to Louisa, 
as, with a beating heart, she listened to every word that dropped 
froiQ the lips of Strathern. Never sounded the most perfect music 
so sweetly to her ears as did now his accents. She forgot that she 
was surrounded by strangers , that as yet nothing had been ex- 
plained , in the joy of hearing her lover converse once more with 
her mother in tones of renewed amity. But if Louisa experienced 
surprise and delight at this unexpected encounter, what were the 
feelings of Strathern? Astonishment at the kind reception he met 
with both from mother and daughter was sucdeeded by unmingled 
delight. What could have led to this happy , this blessed change? 
Had they discovered that they had wronged him, and had they 
repented their idjustice and cruelty? Yes, it must be so, and, 
proud as was his nature, he felt that in the jby , the transport of 
being again restored to the affection of her on whom , in spite of 
all her cruelty, he Still doted ^ he could pardon and forget all the 
misery he hdd for so many, many months borne. 

'' How l6ng has Lord Roehampton been n&arried? ** asked Mrs. 
Sydney. 

**Some fourteen or fifteen months," replied Strathern. 

"Then he was. married when he passed through Rome,*' ob- 
served Mrs. Sydney. *'Did Lady Roehampton then accompaay 
him?" 
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^^Yes, but as thteir marriage was a private one, and had not 
then been acknowledged to his father, a stern and severe parent, 
I was not at liberty to reveal it until it had first been disclosed to 
him." 

''Ah! now I understand all," said Mrs. Sydney. '*Woaldto 
Heaven that you had at the time confided this secret to me." 

At this moment dinner was announced , and a general move-, 
ment was the consequence. Strathern hovered near Louisa,, who, 
trembling with joyful emotion , felt that never had she loved bun 
so tenderly as at this moment, when, conscious of the injustice 
of all her former suspicions, and filled with gratitude for the sin-, 
cere and unchangeable afifection on his part which had withstood 
an ill-treatment on hers for which he could not even imagine a 
cause , he stood near her with eyes sparkling with the same love as 
ever, showing in every glance that he was ready to renew those 
vows which her pride and jealousy had broken. Her countenance 
was so expressive of her feelings that Strathern ventured to offer 
her his arm to lead her to the salle-a-manger. She accepted it 
with eagerness, and as he felt her' snowy arm tremble on his he 
could not resist askiog'her, in accents so low that no ear but hers 
eould hear them , ' ' May I hope ? " 

**Yes, dearest Henry , but you have much to pardon/' was 
the reply , and the fair arm that rested on his was gently pressed. 
O ! how the lover longed to throw himself at the feet of his adored 
mistress, to thank her for thiis blessed avowal. He seemed to 
tread on air. His heart beat wildly with rapture , and he felt that 
from whatever cause the estrangement that had embittered so many 
months of his life might have proceeded , it was now foi: ever re- 
moved, and Louisa — his dearly-beloved, his beautiful Louisa, 
would soon be his own. He had no eyes , no ears , save for her, 
and Lord and Lady Roehampton, and Mrs. Sydney, who frequently 
glanced at him and his companion, marked with pleasure his 
animated and happy face. 

**You will permit me to go to Lady Donnington*s early to- 
morrow, will you not, dearest?" asked the joyful lover. *^1 have 
a thousand things to say to you." 

**And I, Henry, long to tell you how much I have wronged 
you , and how I now repent it." 

Never was a good dinner done such injustice to as the Duke of 
Nevillecourt's by Louisa Sydney and Strathern. To conceal their 
emotions they affected to eat, but they were too much excited to 
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retain any appetite, and suffered their plates to be removed with- 
out even being conscious of what dainties bad been upon them. 

When' the ladies retired to the drawing-room , Louisa Sydney, 
with great timidity, approached Lady Roehamplon, ''I feel that 
I have many apologies to offer your Ladyship , said s^e, assuming 
one of her sweetest smiles, **for my apparent ingratitude and 
rudeness when you so Itiodly lent your assistance to restore me to 
life, at the Lake of Como. Pray pardon me. I was then very 
unhappy — had been suffering great anxiety and wretchedness, 
and hardly knew what I did. Be generous , and extend to me your 
forgiveness ," and she h(*Id out her hand to Lady Roehampton, 
who, clasping it within her own, replied, 

*' Ah ! dear Miss Sydney , I will forgive you everything if yQu 
promise to atone to the best and dearest friend my husband and I 
possess, for all the unhappiness you then made him suffer. If 
you had but witnessed it, as we did , you would acknowledge that 
he is as true and devoted a loVer , as we have proved him to be a 
friend." 

A conversation commenced in so confidential a strain soon led 
to a perfect understanding between these two charming women. 
Both high-minded , and of what is called a romantic turn , each 
quickly comprehended the feelings' of the other, and felt spring 
up in her heart the seeds of a friendship which it only required 
time to ripen and bring to maturity. When the gentlemen joined 
the ladies, and Straihern counted the moments until they had 
done so , he was delighted to find his adored Louisa conversing 
with Lady Roehampton in as friendly and cordial a manner as if 
they had been old and dear friends. Lord Roehampton came up 
to his wife, who immediately presented him to IMiss Sydney, to 
whom he evinced much less attention than the marchioness could 
have wished; and, seeing that Louisa was now engrossed by 
Strathern, she whispered in her husband's ear, ''Miss Sydney is 
a delightful person, and I am charmed with her." 

''Ay, that 's your way, Mary, always ready to think favourably 
of every one ; but I can't so easily forgive or forget all the nnhap- 
piness she caused the best fellow in the whole world , and the 
truest friend.'' 

"She has told me that she was then very wretched, dearest." 

"I don't know how that may be, but I '11 swear she deserved 
to be so, for tormenting the noblest creature that ever lived." 

"Pray oblige me, and don't look so stern," said Lady Roe- 
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hamptoa, laying her little white hand 60 her lord's arm. '^Id- 
deed yoa mast like her, dearest, for I already feel towards her as 
we ought towards one who will, I am convinced, soon be the wife 
ofour best friend/' 

*^Yott do with me just as you will, Mary, so I suppose, 
whether I like it or not, I must become pleased with your new 
friend." 

*'Miss Sydnej:, as you have extended your kindness to me , I 
must ask you to forget that my husband is only a new acquaint- 
ance," said Lady Roehampton, turning to Louisa, who was in' 
earnest conversation with her lover. 

Strathern looked so happy that Lord Roehampton, justly attri- 
buting the change to the good understanding which was now so 
apparent between his friend and her, observed that **Miss Sydney 
possessed such a wonderful power in metamorphosing gloomy 
mortals into joyous ones," and he smilingly pointed at Strathern, 
*^that he almost feared to trust himself near so dangerous a 
person." 

^^I never before suspected that you were gloomy," replied 
Strathern ; **but if you were, you must admit the metamorphose 
would be a very desirable one." 

*^I was gloomy enough in Italy when I saw you almost ready to 
hang yourself," observed Lord Roehampton, somewhat spitefully; 
^*and I don't think that even the power of an enchantress could 
have then rendered me gay." 

This artless speech, proving so well the unhappiness she had 
inflicted on her lover would have touched Louisa Sydney had he 
even been culpable to the extent which she had formerly believed; 
but knowing , as she now did , his perfect freedom from any sin 
towards love or her, it melted her feelings towards him so much 
that tears started to her beautiful eyes. 

Strathern longed to chase them away with his lips, and Lady 
Roehamptom, with womanly sweetness, pressed the hand of her 
new friend as she whispered, *^ You must pardon my husband, he 
thinks so highly of Mr. Strathern , that he cannot bear that he 
should even be suspected of doing wrong." 

''Ay, I see that I shall be as fascinated as my wife and 
Strathern are," observed the marquis, touched by the tearful 
eyes of Miss Sydney ; '*so I yield at once to the power of this fair 
lady," bowing to Louisa, ''and solicit the favour of touching the 
hand that wields so easily the wand of enchantment." 
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Louisa extended her hand to him with unaffected cordiality, 
an(l be pressed it to his lips. 

Mrs. Sydney , who had watched all that was passing in the 
little circle in which she took so deep an interest, now joined it; 
and Lord Roehampton , pleased to discover in her an intimate 
friend of the dear mother whose memory he so fondly cherished, 
pressed her and her daughter to pay Lady Roehampton a visit. 

**I hardly dare believe in my present felicity/' said Strathern 
to Mrs. Sydney. **I once before thought myself on the brink of 
happiness, when* a change I could never account for, and which 
I felt conscious I had not deserved, rendered me the most misera- 
ble of men. May I dear Madam, once more indulge the hope 
that the happiness I now feel will be permanent, and that it will 
be followed by still greater felicity ? " 

. ^* We have much to blame ourselves for, dear Mr. Strathern,'* 
was the reply , ^' and you have much to forgive. We ought never 
to have doubted you, or if appearances could justify doubt, we 
ought to have frankly told you our suspicions. That fatal evening, 
for so I must consider it from the sufferings it entailed on my 
child, th^t you left us to dine with your friend , Lord Delmington, 
we walked in the Coliseum , and , while concealed from observa- 
tion in the deep shade of one of the entrances , we saw you Ute-a- 
tSte with a lady of surpassing beauty. We saw you gaze on her 
face, heard her ask if she might rely on you, and heard you pledge 
yourself to be faithful. The most terrible suspicion took posses- 
sion of our minds. Louisa's wretchedness I cannot describe. In 
vain 1 urged her to let me tell you what we had seen and heard, 
and our consequent anxiety. ^She would not permit it; and in- 
sisted that if there was nothing wrong, you would, when you came 
the next day, explain the circumstance which had so much alarmed 
and grieved her. You did not, alas! refer to it, and this con- 
firmed her fears. The next day Mr. Rhymer came and told us that 
he met you tete-d-tete at St. Peter's with a beautiful person , to 
whom you refused t^ present him. This circumstance, coupled 
with your silence to us, left no donbt on our minds that the person 
with whom^ you were seen was not one whom you could name to 
us, and my daughter's state of mind became such that she implored 
me to leave Rome at once. After Mr. Rhymer's communication 
she determined to see you no more. The mornin]^ we left Rome 
your appearance in the street at such an hour, and in the dress of 
the preceding evening, all, all tended to confirm the terrible 
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snspicioD we had formed. Then the meeting yon at Como, accom- 
panied by the same lady , gave the last touch to my danghter's 
despair. Severely has she suffered , and if you feel , as I confess 
you have reason to do , offended at our unjust suspicions and want 
of candour in avowing them to yon, remember that your own con- 
duct in conceaJing from us the name of the lady with whom you 
were seen, gave rise to them." 

*^You are right; yes, I see it all now. I ought not to have 
accepted the confidence of my friend , Delmington , without his 
permission to extend it to my afRanced wife.^ Ob 1 how much un- 
happiness might we have been saved had you, dear Mrs. Sydney, 
told me that you had seen me at the Coliseum , for I would then 
have asked Delmington leave to confide in you. He was then so 
ill that I almost despaired of his recovery. He asked me t& give 
my arm to his wife at the Coliseum , and at St. Peter's , while he 
remained at the entrance to both places in his carriage^ That night 
he broke a blood-vessel in the chest ; I had sat up all night with 
him , and was returning home on that morning when I saw you 
leaving Rome. He continued so ill that I acceded to his request to 
accompany them to Como." 

"Where you saved my child's life," added Mrs. Sydney. **0h ! 
how ungrateful, how lost to all feeling you must have thought us." 

*^ Heaven be thanked, all misunderstandings are now over, 
and for ever," said Stralhern, and I am again restored to hap- 
piness. Will you, my dear Madam, in consideration of all I have 
suffered , use your influence with my adored Louisa to induce her 
to consent to be mine with as little delay as possible. Remember, 
that when the misunderstanding which prevented our union took 
place , I was to have had the felicity of leading her to the altar 
when we reached England. Promise me that you will now induce 
her to abridge my probation , and bless me with her hand as soon 
as the settlements can be drawn." 

" I promise ," replied Mrs. Sydney , "for we owe you a repa- 
ration for our unjust suspicions." 

Sweet were the tears shed that night by Louisa Sydney , on the 
bosom of her fond mother, ere she retired to her pillow. "Had 
I but followed your advice , how much wretchedness should we all 
have been saved. You were less unjust to him than I was, and 
wished, by informing him of our having seen him at the Coliseum, 
to give him an opportunity of explaining his presence there. Rut I, 
self-willed and obstinate ^ refused to be governed by your better 
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jadgment, and have merited the safferings I have endured. Bat 
he, conseioiwof hisownioBocence, how cruel was his positioo, 
and how faitbfally must he have loved me when his aitachmeot 
could have resisted the contumely and harshness he eiperienced at 
my hands. Never , never, can I suflBeiently alone to him for it." 

** There is one way, my dear Louisa, of doing this. Consent 
to be his at once?" 

''You, dearest mother, shall henceforth guide your child. 
This hand is yours to bestow when you wish it /' and the blushing 
girl placed her small white hand in that of her parent. ' ' I hardly 
dared to look at the sweet, innocent face of Lady Roehampton this 
evetaing," said Miss Sydney, ''after having wronged her by my 
insulting suspicions. I would not for worlds that she should 
kno*v I ever bad entertained them. And , dear Henry — how 
good , how noble of him to pardon my injustice." 

Peaceful were the slombers and happy were the dreams of both 
mother and (laughter that night, and glad was the awakening to 
the certainty that all misunderstandings were now over forever. 

In sii weeks from that happy day of reconcilialion, Stratbern 
led Louisa Sydney to the hymeneal altar io the presence of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Roehampton, and the happy couple 
set off for Sydney-park to spend the honeymoon , in compliance 
with the desire of the bride. - 

They have now been three years married , and are the parents 
of two beautiful boys, on whom Mrs. Sydney doats with all a 
grandmother's fondness. Strathern House has been two years 
completed, and the fine taste of its decorations and furniture, ac- 
cord well with the treasures of art which It contains. Happy in 
their domestic circle, and diffusing happiness around them, their 
past trials and disappointments are only now remembered to en- 
tiance present felicity ; and when their splendid mansion is opened 
to.give some brilliant j^/0, it is allowed by all those who attend it, 
with one solitary eiception , that the parties at Strathern House 
surpass all others. The eiception is Mr. Rhymer, who prefers 
tht/Slet of some twaor three dukes of his acquaintance. . 



THE END. 
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